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FOREWORD 


As desired by the Punjab University, [ have revised my Thesis 
on the Early Kusánas by making some additions in it : 

(a) The theory of Ghirshman regarding the date of Kaniska 
which was mentioned on p. viii and discussed on pp. 63-65 of the 
Thesis is re-examined in Appendix II. 


(b) A brief account of the excavations carried out at Begram 
relating to the Early Kusána period is given in Appendix III to 
supplement the description given about them on p. 177. 

(c) The importance of the recent discoveries at Surkh Kotal 
which was alluded to at p. 68 is now explained in Appendix IV. 

(d) The ruins of the Kusana period which have been recently 
unearthed at Termez and other sites in the U.S.S.R. are described 
in Appendix V. 


(e) Some additional matter which has been recently published 
about the early Kusána period has also been incorporated. 

My work is based on all kinds of original sources including 
the French. I am particularly obliged to Mr. D. Schlumberger 
(Director) and Mr. A. Hilmi (Secretary) of the Delegation Archeolo- 
gique Francaise en Afghanistan, Kabul, for supplying me with a 
copy of photograph of the inscription found at Surkh Kotal and to 
the Societe Des Amis Musee Guimet, Paris, for sending me a print 
of a toilet scene found on an ivory-box excavated at Begràm. The 
articles published in the Journal Asiatique and other periodicals 
have also proved of great use to me in the preparation of my 
thesis. I am, however, unable to subscribe to the theories advocated 
by most of the French historians, placing the date of Kaniska's 
accession to the throne in the second century A.D. 

I am grateful to all those archaeologists, numismatists, 
epigraphists and other scholars whose works I have consulted and to 
Sh. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, M.A., Head of the Sanskrit Department, 
and Dr. H.R. Gupta., M.A., Ph. D., D. Litt., Head of the History 
Department of the Panjab University for their invaluable guidance. 
I am obliged to the Librarian of the Archaeological Library, New 
Delhi, the Banaras Hindu University Library, Varanasi, and the 
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V.V. Research Institute Library, Hoshiarpur, for providing me with 
special facilities for doing my research work. I am indebted to 
the Director of Archaeology, Pakistan, for sending me the 
photograph on the “Fasting Buddha" and for giving me the 
permission to reproduce it, I also express my sincere thanks to 
Mr. D.C. Sircar, Government Epigraphist for India, Mr. Hou 
Wai-lu, Vice-Director, Institute of Medieval History, Academia 
Sinica, Peking, Mr. B. Gafurob, Director of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies, Moscow, the Director of the Library Services, U.S.LS., 
New Delhi, and to Dr. V.S. Agrawala, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 
and Dr. A.S. Altekar, M.A., Ph. D., D.Litt. for supplying me with 
useful information on various topics. 


I admit that there are many difficulties in solving the 
perplexing problem of the Kusana chronology. I have mentioned 
them fully in my thesis on pp. viii-ix and 58-60. 

There is no denying the fact that the problem is extremely 
controversial and that we cannot be dogmatic about its solution 
with the present state of our knowledge. But I have discussed the 
various theories which have been propounded to solve the enigma, 
and have advocated a system of chronology which is supported by 
a mass of evidence derived from original sources, and which, I 
think, offers the best working hypothesis for dealing with this 
period. 


Baldev Kumar 


INTRODUCTION 


This book is meant for giving a history of the rise and 
progress of the Kusána Power under the early Kusana rulers— 
from Kujula Kadphises, the first Kusana king, to Vasudeva, the 
last great Kusana emperor about whom there is some definite 
epigraphic record. It also attempts to solve the vexed problem of 
their chronology, to explain the progress of art and literature 
during their rule, to give an account of their commercial and cult- 
ural relations with foreign countries, and to describe the condition 
of the people in their empire. 


The early Kusána kings played an important part in the 
history of India and Central Asia, and made a great contribution 
to the cultural advancement of all the territories under their control. 
Although their ancestors—the descendants of the nomadic Yue-chi 
horde who had settled in the Oxus valley—had no refined culture 
of their own, they proved to be great patrons of art and literature. 
Under their kind patronage, the Gandhàra and the Mathura schools 
of art reached new heights of glory, and fine specimens of sculp- 
ture produced during their period can still be seen exhibited in the 
various museums of India and Pakistan. They built cities, temples, 
chaityas, stipas and other places of public welfare, and employed 
Indian and foreign artists to beautify their buiidings. A$vaghosa, 
the great philosopher and dramatist, flourished at the court of 
Kaniska who is also credited with the foundation of the era which 
has now become the basis of the Indian National Calendar. Cultural 
contacts were established with other countries, and a Chinese 
official first learnt to know the Buddhist sütras by oral transmission 
through the agency of an ambassador ofa Kusana king. It was 
also during their period that Buddhism was formally introduced 
into China. Trade and commerce grew rapidly between India and 
the Roman empire, and India served as an entrepot for a part of 
the Chinese trade with Arabia and Parthia. The extremely favour- 
able balance of trade which the Kusana empire enjoyed in its trade 
with Rome resulted in the import of the precious Roman specie on 
a large scale and the consequent issue of an ext:nsive gold coinage 
by the Kusana emperors. The policy of rel zious toleration and 
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UI (feadom of worship which they followed is worthy of 
emulation even in modern times. 

In spite of all their achievements, there is much about them 
which is still shrouded in mystery. The name of Kaniska, their 
most renowned ruler, is quite familiar to all students of Indian 
history, and it also survives in the Buddhist legends of Tibet, 
Mongolia and other parts of China. But the question of the period 
during which he ruled has proved a great enigma, as the co ntem; 
porary inscriptions are dated in an era which has not been definitely 
determined. It has aroused the curiosity of many eminent historians 
who have tried to solve the puzzle from different points of view, 
and have propounded various theories in support of their conten- 
tions. They carry the initiai year of his reign over a period of 1634 
years, ranging from B.C. 1356 advocated by D.S. Triveda to A.D. 
278 expounded by D.R. Bhandarkar. The other dates which have 
been proposed in this connection by different scholars such as 
Cunningham, Fleet, Barnett, Kennedy, Kimura, Sylvain Levi, 
Oldenberg, Rapson, Banerji, Thomas, Smith, Stein, Marshall, Sten 
Konow, Ghirshman, Mankad and Majumdar are 58-57 B.C., 47 
B.C., 11 B.C, 5 B.C., 43 A.D., 78 A.D., 88-89 A.D., about 120 
A.D., 125 A.D., 128-29 A.D., 134 A.D., 144 A.D., 150 A.D., + 200 
A.D., and about 220 A.D., The manner in which some of the 
authors have changed their views is very perplexing ; Cunningham 
shifted from 57 B.C. to 89 A.D.; Oldenberg from 78 A.D. to about 
90 A.D.; Smith from 78 A.D. to 125 A.D., again to 78 A.D. and 
later to about 120 A.D.; and Konow from 134 A.D. to 128-29 A.D. 
and later to + 200 A.D. It is also strange that the methods such as 
those of omitted hundreds for explaining dates in the inscriptions 
of the Kusina period which were once popular, afterwards 

PUT are now being revived.! Other problems which have proved 
highly controversial are : 


(a) the very name of the dynasty (Kusi, Kuisa, Kusa, Kusana, 
Kusana), 


1. The symposia held in London in 1913 and 1960 on the 
date of Kaniska have not solved the question of Kusana chron- 
ology. The Dushanbe Conference which was held in 1968 in 
U.S.S.R. dealt with the culture of Central Asia in the Kusana 


period, but did not arrive at any conclusion regarding the 
date of the Ku ana rulers. 
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(b) their origin and nationality (Tibetan, Chinese, Turk or 
Tranian), 


(c) the order of their succession, 

(d) the duration of their reigns, 

(e) the extent of their empire, 

(f) the missions sent by them to foreign countries, and 
(g) their religious policy. 


No work which discusses all these problems by utilising the 
relevant contemporary and original sources has so far been publis- 
hed. Some writers have arrived at wrong conclusions by relying 
exclusively on the general statements made in certain ancient books, 
and taking only one-sided view of the picture. For example, 
Jayaswal has been misled into severely condemning the Kusina rule 
in India by neglecting the contemporary epigraphic and numismatic 
evidence. 


This book deals with all the topics with the help of the origi- 
nal sources—inscriptions, coins, contemporary Chinese, Greek and 
Indian works, the latest discoveries made by archaeologists from 
ancient mounds and ruins and the legends preserved in the old 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims and other writers. 


But the task of tackling the original materials presents great 
difficulties. The inscriptions are dated in an unspecified era, and the 
coins of the Kusina kings bear no dates. The Chinese annalists 
seldom give the names of the Kusana kings about whom they are 
writing, and the Chinese religious books which are mostly transla- 
tions of Indian Buddhist works are full of legends and myths. Some 
legends of this type which are not mentioned in them are preserved 
in the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims such as Fa-hien, Hiuen- 
Tsang and Sung-Yun or in Kalhana's Rájataraügin? and Alberüni's 
Tahkik-i-Hind. They have been reproduced in detail and examined 
critically, as they were seriously believed by the Buddhists of those 
times and as they contain some genuine historical traditions. 

A brief history of the wanderings of the Yue-chi, the parent- 
stock of the Kusanas, from their original homelands in Kansu to 
Bactria is also given. It is extremely valuable for the explanation of 
the origin and nationality of the Kusanas and for the determination 
of their chronology. 
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Some of the salient points which have been brought to light 9r 

clarified and some of the theories which have been advocated in 
i re the following : . 

= Ki The word pare was used in various senses in different 
contexts in ancient times; it was originally used to indicate P 
principality in Bactria in Central Asia, but was later on associate: 
with the name of its ruler, his kingdom, his clan or tribe, his 
dynasty and the personal appellation or name of the ruler of the 
dynasty. But the Chinese continued to call the Kusanas by their 
old name “Ta Yue-chi", even after their new designation had 
come into vogue. 


2. The real name of the dynasty which Kujula Kadphises 
founded was Kusana. not Kuisa, Kusa, Kuisi or Kusana. 

3. The Kusünas were not Turk, Iranian or Tibetan ; the 
most appropriate term for their nationality is the word Kusana 
itself, as it was employed to designate them as well as their home- 
land. 

4. Kaniska ascended the throne in 79 A.D. and started a 
new regnal reckoning of his own which was continued by his succes- 
sors, and which, later on, came to be known as the Saka era. It has 
now become the basis of the Indian National Calendar. 


5. The ruler who is mentioned in the Ara inscription of the 
year 41 was Kaniska II, not Kaniska I. 


6. Huviska was the son of Kaniska I and the grandson of 
Wema Kadphises. 


7. The Gandhara and the Mathura schools of art produced 
many fine pieces of sculpture during the Kusana period, even though 
the Peshawar casket reliquary does not show any great artistic 
merit. 

8. The stipa which Kaniska built at Purushapura was regar- 


ded as a wonder of the world for many centuries, and many foreign 
visitors came to see it. 


9. A$vaghosa was the only famous man of letters who lived 
at the court of Kaniska. He was quite different from Matrcheta 
with whom he has sometimes been confused. Charaka, the famous 
physician of Kaniska, was not the author of Charaka-Samhita, and 
Nagarjuna, the renowned Buddhist philosopher, had nothing to do 
with the Kusana kings- 
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10. The Indian king who sent an embassy to Augustus has 
been wrongly identified by historians with Kujula Kadphises. 

1]. The Kusina empire carried on a flourishing trade with 
Rome, both by land and sea. The traders reaped huge 
profits, but they had to face many hardships in their journeys. 
The routes which they followed and the dangers which they 
encountered are all fully described in this book from original 
sources. It is interesting to note that some of them practised 
adulteration even in those times, but tests had been devised to detect 
their maipractices. 

12. The Kusana empire was, on the whole, rich and prosper- 
ous, but there was poverty in the midst of plenty. The rich were, 
however, fond of performing acts of religious merit and charity and 
recording them in inscriptions. 

13. The Kusina kings followed the policy of religious 
toleration, and the followers of different faiths performed their 
religious functions without any interference. There were, no doubt, 
some feelings of petty jealousy among the Buddhists and the Jains, 
but there was no religious persecution or warfare. There is absolute- 
ly no justification for the views of Jayaswal that the Kusánas were 
a “political and social scourge’? who aimed at the destruction of 
Hindu culture. 

14. The Buddhists and the Jains had highly developed 
monastic organizations. 

15. Women enjoyed great freedom, and some of them occu- 
pied responsible positions in the religious orders of the Buddhists 
and the Jains. 

Great pains have been taken to prepare maps, illustrating the 
various themes. They are based on a careful analysis of the data 
furnished by ancient writers such as Ptolemy, Strabo, Isidore of 
Charax and the author of the Periplus. 

Copies of the photographs of some coins and images have also 
been inserted to clarify the arguments about the nationality of the 
Kusanas, their religion and other topics. Some of the coins form a 
part of my personal collection, and were obtained with great 


difficulty. 
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A list of inscriptions issued during the early Kusana period in 
the territories directly under their control has been compiled for 
the first time. It gives details about the year in which each inscrip- 
tion was issued, the name and titles of the king mentioned in it, its 
find-spot, the script in which it is written, a brief summary of its 
contents, and the relevant references, 

The Bibliography includes short notes on the original sources, 
explaining how far they have proved valuable in the preparation of 
this book. 


— Baldev Kumar 
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THE KUSANAS—THEIR NOMENCLATURE 
AND NATIONALITY 


A. Their Nomenclature 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE NAME “KUSANA” 


The name Kušana is found spelled in several slightly different 
forms in the various languages, and its correct pronunciation has 
often proved an enigma to many historians. In the old Indian 
Kharoshthi' inscriptions, it is written as *Gushana" and “Khushana” 
—“Gushana” in the Manikiala Stone inscription of the year 18? and 
the Panjtar Stone inscription of the year 122, and **Khushana" in 
the Taxila Silver Scroll inscription of the year 136.! These forms 
also appear in the Kharoshthi coin legends? of Kujula Kadphises. In 
the Central Asian Kharoshthi inscriptions, the name is given as 
“Kushana” and *Kurshana". But in the Greek legends on some 
coins of the dynasty, it is represented as “KOPANO,® and on others 
as “KOPZANO”,® *KOCANO"!? and *ZOPAN?". The Brahmi? 
inscription found at Mat near Mathura, however, has made the name 
quite clear: *'Kusana(m)-putr(o)."? The same form occurs on 
the coins of Hormazd II! and of other Sassanian kings ; the second 
vowel in the name being marked long: *Rabbà Kusháün"!9 and 
“Kushan malkan malka".? The Chinese version “Koei-shuang” 
(*Koei-choang" or *Kwei-shwang")? appears to have a close 
resemblance to it. The Brahmi version which is supported by the 
Sassanian and Chinese evidence has, therefore, been accepted as the 
Correct one. The different spellings Kusana" in Kharoshthi script 


are due to the fact that long vowels are not marked in it.!? 
* 


2 The Early Kusanas 


ITS DIFFERENT MEANINGS IN DIFFERENT CONTEXTS 
The word Kuśāņa is used in four senses in the old chronicles 
and inscriptions : 
(a) asthe name of a principality or kingdom, 
(b) as the name of a sept or clan, 
(c) as the name of a dynasty, and 


(d) as the personal appellation or name of the rulers of the 
dynasty. 


The Chinese annals of the Han dynasty*°—the Tsien Han Chou 
and the Heou Han Chou—provide a clear indication of the way 
in which the word became associated with these meanings. Both of 
them mention it as the name of a principality in Tahia (Bactria).” 
According to the Tsien Han Chou, its capital was Hu-tsao and it 
was under a Hei-hou (chieftain) who was dependent on the Ta Yue- 
chi.? The Heou Han Chou describes the division of Tahia into five 
principalities, one of which was Koei-choang (Kuéána)?? and adds, 
“About a hundred years afterwards, Kieou-tsieou-kio (Kujula 
Kadphises), the prince of Koei-choang (Kuśāņa), attacked and sub- 
dued the other four principalities and constituted himself king (wang) 
of a kingdom which was called Koei-choang (KuSana). He invaded 
the country of A-si (Parthia) ; seized upon the territory of Kao-fu 
(Kabul) destroyed also Po-ta and Kipin, and became completely 
master of these countries......... His son......... conquered Tien-Chu 
(India). All the countries designate them Koei-choang (Kusána) 
calling (their king) the Koei-choang (Kušana) king, but the Han? 
call them Ta Yue-chi, preserving their old appellaton "29 


It is quite obvious that Koei-choang or Ku£ána was originally 
the name of one of the five Yue-chi principalities in Tahia. Its 
chief, Kujula Kadphises, identified himself with its name, and 
when he conquered the other four principalities, he constituted him- 
self king of a large kingdom which was also called by the same 
name." The Ta Yue-chi of his original principality came to be 
known as the Kusánas or the Kusàána sept, even though the Han 
continued to call them by their old name. Kujula Kadphises?? and 
some of his successors—Kaniska,? Huviska? and  Vàsudeva?'— 
assumed the title *KOPANO" (Ko$sano) in their coin legends, and 
his dynasty is, therefore, aptly termed the Kuśāņa dynasty. In the 
inscriptions of the years 122 and 136, the name occurs as the 
personal appellation of a ruler whose identity is not revealed. 
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Thomas is, however, not justified in assuming that the word denoted 
‘only a dynastic title and not the name ofa tribe ;? on the other 
hand, it expressed four different senses in different contexts. 


THEORY OF ITS IDENTIFICATION WITH KUJULA 
KADPHISES 


Jayaswal interprets “Kuśāņa” as the personal name of Kujula 
Kadphises, and ` identifies “Kusana(th)—putr (o)” mentioned in 
the Mat inscription with Wema Kadphises, the Son of Kujula 
Kadphises. He finds his name Occurring as “Maharaja GuSana” in 
the Panjtar inscription and “Maharaja Rajatiraja...... Kušana” in the 
Taxila Silver Scroll inscription. He thinks that the words *"Kuei- 
shuang wang" in the Chinese annals mean “King Kuéana", and the 
words **Kaneski Kogano” in the coin legends stand for “Kaniska, the 
descendant of Kugana’’? But Sinologists who have translated the 
‘Tsien Han Chou and the Heou Han Chou do not support his views 29 
Moreover, ‘“‘Kusina (th)- putr(o)" means “ta scion of the Kusana 
"dynasty", and ‘‘Kaneski Kogano” conveys the idea of *Kaniska, the 
Kusana.” 


| 
THEORIES ABOUT OTHER NAMES FOR THE DYNASTY 
The name of the dynasty is, however, mentioned as Kuisa in the 
Chinese Translation of the Sütralamkára,? and has led some writers 
to regard Kuisa or Kuša as the real name of the Kusana dynasty. 
But, in the fragment of its Sanskrit text which was discovered 
bearing the title Kalpanamanditika, the name of the family is 
missing.9? A reference to Kaniska's descent from the Kuša race is 
also said to be made in the Maháràjakanikalekha?, the title of a 
letter composed by Matrcheta and addressed to King Kanika, by 
the identification of Kanika with Kaniska and Matrcheta with 
A$vaghosa. The Sanskrit original of this letter has been lost but a 
Tibetan version is embodied in the Tanjur Mdo, XXXIII, foll. 78-82, 
XCIV, 295-99.35 The occurrence of the word "Kusa" as the name 
of the race in the original text is extremely doubtful, as one of the 
Tibetan versions clearly contains the word “Kuśāņa” in this connec- 
tion.? Moreover, the letter describes King Kanika as a descendant 
of the Solar dynasty—a designation which is never applied in any 
place to the famous Kuśāņa King, Kaniska. We also know that 
Matrcheta was quite different from A$vaghosa. We cannot, 
therefore, draw any conclusion about the name ot Kaniska’s dynasty 
from this work. 
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Baron A. Von Stael-Holstein, however, accepts the name Kuisa 
(Kuša) given in the Sütrálamkára as the original and true name of 
the dynasty, and thinks that the word Kusana is the genitive plural 
of *Kusa" which he considers to be identical with the Chinese Yus- 
Chi." According to this version, *Ku$sana(m)-putr(o)" would 
mean “son or scion of the Kusas". If we accept his interpretation. 
itis difficult to explain the formation of the word *Khu$sanasa" 
found in the Taxila Silver Scroll inscription of the year 136? and 
of the word **Kusanasa" found in the Kharoshthi legends on some 
coins of Kujula Kadphises. He however, argues that those words 
stand for “Kugana sa" ie. “shah or king of the KEuëns" 3 He is 
evidently mistaken in identifying “sa” with “Sa”, as the inscription 
is written in a language which consistently makes a distinction 
between “s” and “é” and in a script which has a separate sign for 
“Moreover, “Kuśa” cannot be considered equivalent to “Yue- 
chi? or “Kuśi”, as the Chinese were familiar with both the words, 
Koei-choang (Kusana) and Y ue-chi, and designated the Kusanas as 
Yue-chi, not Kusi.** 

Konow supports the theory of Baron Von Stael-Holstein, 
thinks that the word KuSana is an adjective formed with the suffix 
“gna” from a base beginning with a guttural which may have been 
fricative and containing a '*$" or “rs”, and that the short base 1 
contained in the genitive plural *Kosano" occurring in the coin 
legends of Kaniska and his successors.!? This etymological derivation 
is far-fetched and unwarranted; it is more legitimate to regard *Ku$a 
as an abbreviation of *Kusána" which is the real name of the dynasty, 
because the latter closely corresponds with its Chinese version “Koel: 
choang” and is found used in slightly different forms in various 
languages in this connection.!* 


and 


CONCLUSION ABOUT THE NOMENCLATURE 


We, thus, arrive at the following conclusions :— 

1. The correct name of the dynasty which was founded by 
Kujula Kadphises is Kugana, and not Kuiga, Kusa or 
Kusi. 

2. The word KuSana was originally used to indicate a small 
principality in Tahia, but was later on associated with the 
name of its ruler, his large kingdom, his clan or tribe, his 
dynasty and the personal appellation or name of the 
rulers of the dynasty. 
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3. The Chinese continued to call the Kuśāņas by their old 
name “Ta Yue-chi" or “the Great Yue-chi", even after the 
new designation had come into vogue. 


B. Their Nationality 
DIFFERENT VIEWS ABOUT THEIR NATIONALITY 


The nationality of the Kusanas has been, for a long time, a 
controversial subject ; they have been called Turk, Iranian or Tibetan 
on the grounds of their physical features, their dress, their language 
and their past history. 


(a) Theories about Turkish Nationality 


Kalhana speaks of Kaniska and other members of his dynasty as 
Turuskas i.e. Turks." — Alberüni regards him as a descendant of the 
Turki family called Shahiya said to be of Tibetan extraction. He 
"describes the first of them, Barhatatkin, as wearing Turkish dress, 
viz. a short tunic, open in front, a high hat, boots and ams 29 
Kennedy finds proofs of their Turkish nationality not only in their 
dress but also in their physical traits, and talks of Kaniska's features 
as typical of his race : “Kanishka calls himself a Kushan. His coins 
represent him as a powerfully built barbarian king, clad in the loose 
‘coat and huge boots which were the common dress of Turkestan. 
The Tochari belonged to the great Turki family, and Kanishka's 
features are characteristic of his race ; he has the pointed cranium 
the salient cheek bones, the large, long and heavy nose, the thick 
beard.” Bhandarkar points to the coins of Kadphises and Kaniska 
in which the king's effigy is similarly dressed.? Wilson is also of the 
same opinion: “He wears a conical cap, turned up at the sides, a 
tunic close to the body over which is a sort of strait coat : boots are 
invariably worn. The features are not those of the Mongol but of 
the Turk."*' Levi refers to the passage in Hemachandra's Abhidhana- 
‘Chintamani 959 that the Turks were Sakhas (Turushkas tu Sakhayah 
syuh), and explains that the Kusanas were Sakhi or Turks, as they 
used the royal title Sakhi which he takes to be equivalent to the word 
‘Shahi in their inscriptions. Hirth identifies the title Yavuga used 
by Kujula Kadphises with Turki Jabgu,? and Hultzsch compares the 
designation Kujula with Turki Gujlu (Strong). The monk Ou-kong 
. mentions the use of Turkish court titles by the kig of Gandhara and 
Kabul, his relatives and state officers about 753 A.D., and he 
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considers them to have descended from the ancient royal family of 
Kaniska.*° 


(b) Theories about Iranian Nationality 


Konow refutes these arguments, and considers that the Kusanas- 


were Iranian in origin. He quotes Joyce to show that the large nose 


and the other features in their likenesses are characteristic of the 
so-called Homo-Alpinus which is stated to be largely represented in 
the population of Chinese Turkestan (modern Sinkiang) : *A white- 
TOSy race, very brachycephalic, stature above the average ; with their 
prominent nose, varying from aquiline to straight, long oval face; hair 
brown, usually dark, always abundant and curly ; eyes medium in 
the main... The majority of the peoples surrounding the Taklamakan 
desert have a very large common element...seen in the purest form 1n 
Wakhi. The fact that the Wakhi display so close a relationship with 
the Galcha proves that the basis of the Taklamakan population is: 
Iranian". He asserts that the supposed Turki origin of the title and 
designation ^Yavuga" and "Kujula" can only be treated as more 
than doubtful, that these words were actually used by the old Sakas 
and that “several terms and designations employed by the Kusanas- 
find their explanation in an Iranian language which was once spoken 
and used in literature in parts of Turkestan and only in it.” He 
calls it the Saka language, and claims that “Marjhaka” stands for 
the Saka word “Malysaka” and “Shao” (=Shau) is a Saka word for 
"King".* Pelliot called this language East Iranian. Grousset also 
thinks that the physical appearance of the people of Tarim basin is: 
very similar to the Iranian variety of Caucasian. He cites Fernand 
Grenard who describes them as having “abundant dark hair and 
beards, fair rosy Cheeks, when they are not tanned by the sun and 
air, long oval faces with fine, prominent and often straight noses, 
and brown eyes which are not slanting”. He states that the Chinese 
travellers of antiquity and the early Middle Ages have left similar 
pictures about them. As regards language, he finds confirmation of 
the ethnographical evidence in the results yielded by excavations 
which show that “up to the 9th century A.D. the people of Turfan» 
Karashahr, Kucha and Kashgar spoke not Turkish, but purely Indo- 


European languages closely related to Iranian, Sanskrit and other 
European languages "ag 
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(c) T. heory about Tibetan Extraction 


McCrindle considers the Yue-chi horde to be of Tibetan 
extraction»? . 

Jayaswal calls them tyrannical foreign rulers in India who had 
their capital in Bactria and who aimed at denationalizing the 
Hindus.*? 

But these statements do not give a true picture of the nationa- 
lity of the Kuganas ; they make no distinction between the terms 
“race” and “nationality”, and they do not take into consideration 
the times during which the Ku$anas lived. As regards their race, it 
is not possible to make any definite assertion about it by examining 
their skull-shapes or their language, as they are not good criteria for 
this purpose. A linguistically homogeneous group cannot be regarded 
as anthropologically uniform, and we have not sufficient data ofthe 
contemporary period for the examination of their skull-shapes.? All 
that we can say with certainty about their race is that they belonged 
to the Great Yue-chi horde who had settled in Bactria in the 2nd 
century B.C. after migrating from their original homelands in the 
modern Kansu province of China,® but that they did not have 
Mongolian features, as is quite evident from the portraits of their 
kings found on their coins.93 


THEIR TRUE NATIONALITY 


As regards their nationality, it is an anachronism to designate 
them as Turks, because they existed long before the word “Turk” 
began to be used. The Arab historians made a similar mistake when 
they applied this term to the Ephthalites.? The fact is that the Turks 
made their appearance in the country which was regarded as the 
homeland of the Kusünas and gave a new name *'Turkestan" to it at 
a later stage, and consequently later writers identified the Ku$anas 
with the Turks as they were the inhabitants of “Turkestan”. 

The Kusánas cannot be called Iranian or Tibetan, as they never 
regarded Iran or Tibet as their homeland. 


The most appropriate name for their nationality is the word 
“Kuśāņa” itself, as their original kingdom was called by that very 
name, There can be, therefore, no doubt about the nationality of 
the first two Kuśāņa rulers, Kujula Kadphises and Wema Kadphises, 
as they were intimately connected with their kingdom in Bactria. But 
With the extension of their power in India, they were gradually 
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Indianized. The result was that the last great early Kuśāņa ruler, 
Vasudeva, even though calling himself a Kugana, had become practi- 
cally an Indian, because he bore an Indian name and had an Indian 
god, Siva, as his favourite deity. 


1. 


FOOT-NOTES 


The Kharoshthi script was, during the rule of the early 
Kusana kings, largely used in the territories now included in 
West Pakistan and Afghanistan. (See Appendix I, Part A, 
Nos. 1 to 3; Part B, Nos. 13, 18, 19, 23, 40, 52, 55,77). It 
had also been employed by Asoka in his Mansehra and peer 
garhi inscriptions. It survived in Central Asia up to the 4t 
century A.D. It was written from the right to the left, and as 
vowels were not marked in it (JRAS, 1920, First Half, pp. 19 
219 ; IP, pp. 51-56). 


2. "Maharajasa Kaneshkasa Gushanavasasamvardhaka Lala"— 


CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 145-50, No. LXXVI, Plate XXVII, I ; 
JRAS, 1909, p. 666 ; 


Ibid., 1914, pp. 645-46 ; 

1A, Vol. X, 1881, p. 215. 

The inscription was found by Gen. Court in 1834 in his excava- 
tion of a small stüpa in Manikiala (Manikyala) which is a village 


dE ccm ; t 
and group of ruins in the Rawalpindi District (now in Wes 
Pakistan). 


. "Maharayasa Gushanasa Raja(mi)"— 


CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 70 ; 

EI, Vol. XIV, p. 134. ë 
Panjtar is situated on the Indus on the border of the Peshawa 
and the Hazara Districts in West Pakistan. 


: de x a- 
- "Maharajasa Rajatirajasa Devaputrasa Khushanasa arogad 


chhinae"— 

CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 77 ; 

EI, Vol. XIV, pp. 285-95 ; 

GT, pp. 52-53. 

The inscription was found on a silver vase in the ruins of the 
Dharmarájika stüpa in Taxila which is situated twenty miles 
north-west of Rawalpindi (now in West Pakistan). 
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5. 


10. 
. CBM, p. 123, Pl. XXV, 5; 


12. 


. Hormazd Il ruled over 
. The Sassanian dynasty was 


. CII, Vol. Il, Pt. I, p. xlix ; 


“Kujula-Kasasa Kushana Yavugasa dhramathidasa"— 

CBM, p. 120, Pl. XXV, 1. (The correct initial sound of the name 
is given here). 

*Khushanasa Yauasa Kuyula Kaphsasa......... 7 

CBM, p. 123, Pl. XXV, 5. 


. *Kushanasena"— 


KI, No. 5, P- 2 ; No. 136, p. 54; 

No. 193, p. 76 ; No. 198, p. 77 ; 

No. 320, p. 116; No. 399, p. 143; 

No. 401, p. 144 ; No. 478, p. 172 ; 

AK, pp. 386, 393, 396, 398, 405, 411-12. 

The word **Kushana" is used here as a part of the name 
*Kushanasena". 


. “Kurshanasa”— 


KI, No. 117, p. 46 ; 
AK, p. 392. 


. CBM, p. 130, Pl. XXVI, 6; 


Ibid., p. 138, P1. XXVIII, 16 ; 

EHI, Pl. XU, 9 ; 

JNSI, Vol. VIII, p. 60. The Greek letter “P” represents the 
sound “$”. 

CCIM, p. 64. 

Ibid., p. 66, Pl. XI, 2. 


CCIM, p. 66. 
All the coins of the early Kusana kings bear legends in Greek 


script ; some of them have legends in Kharoshthi also. 
The Brahmi script was used in all parts of the Kushána empire 
in India excepting the north-west. Most of A&oka's inscriptions 


are also written in the same script. The modern Devanagari 


script has been evolved from it. 


. ASIR, Vol. XI, 1911-12, pp- 120ff, Pl. 53 5 


EI, Vol. XXI, p. 59 ; 


JRAS, 1914, p. 370. 
Persia from 302 AD. to 309 A.D. 


founded by Ardashir I in Persia in 
226 A.D. ; its kings continued to rule upto 651 A.D. 


EHI, p. 251, f.n. 
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17. 
18. 


19; 
20. 
21; 
22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 
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SSLK, p. 40, PI. IV, 2, 


HHC, translated by Specht, JA, July-December, 1883, p. 324 ; 
14, 1903, p. 417 ; 

TP, Serie II, Vol. VII, 1907, pp. 193-94 ; 

1A, 1917, p. 261. 


CIT, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. xlix. 
The Han dynasty ruled in China from 206 B.C. to 220 A.D. 
See Map I. 


"They (the people of Tahia) have five principalities, each under 
one Hei-hou (chieftain), Hieou-mi with the capital Ho-mo, 
Shuang-mi with the capital Shuang-mi, Kouei-shuang Uva 
with the capital Hu-tsao, Hi-touen with the capital Po-mao, an 
Kaofu with the capital Kaofu. These five Hei-hous (chieftains) 
are all dependent on the TaYue-chi” ; 

THC, Chap. 96 a, fol. 15 r ; 

JA, VIII, ii, 1883, p. 323 ; 

JAI, Vol. X, 1881, pp. 20-73; 

CIT, Vol. TI, Pt. T. p. lvi ; 

JAOS, 1941, p. 243. 


“When the Yue-chi were conquered by the Hiung-nu, they went 
among the Tahia, divided the kingdom into five principalities, 
Which were Hieou-mi, Choang-mo, Koei-choang (Kusana), 
Hi-tun, Tou-mi" ; 

HHC, Chap. 118, translated by Specht in JA, 1883, p. 324 ; 

TA, 1903, p. 417 ; 

TA, 1917, p. 261 ; 

JAOS, 1941, p. 243. 


The Chinese in the Han empire. 

HHC, Chap. 118, see above, 

In the Greek legends on some of his coins he assumes the title 
Koshano “the Kušana” (CBM, p. 122, PI. XXV, 3-4). 


The Armenians gave the name Kušana to the country north of 
the Paropamisus and the Elburz ranges as far almost as the 
Caspian. Margiane was included in it (Ammianus Marcellinus- 
History, Bk. XXIII, 6 ; cf. JRAS, 1912, D 676 note). 

CCIM, p. 66, Pl. XI, 2: 


Ibid., p. 70, No. 2, PI. XI, 8. 
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30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 


CBM, p. 144, No. 71, Pl. XXVIII, dÉ 

Ibid., p. 159, No. 1, Pl. XXIX, 8. 

JRAS, 1906, p. 203. 

JBORS, Vol. VI, pp. 12-22. 

They translate **Kuei-shuang" as the name of a principality or 
kingdom and of a sept of the Yue-chi who: had settled in that 
kingdom. Consequently, *Kuei-shuang wang" should be render- 
ed as "the king of the Kusana (kingdom)" and not “King. 
Kuśāņa”. See p. 2. 

“In the dynasty of the Kiu-sha, there was a king Tchen-tan 
Kia-ni-tcha-kia (Kaniska)"— 

SA, Chap. 6 ; IA, Vol, XXXII, 1903, p. 385. 

The Chinese translation was made about 405 A.D. 

KML, p. 67. 

“Trained by monks and born in the Kuša (?) race, you should 
not defile the name of your family whose ancestors are descended 
from the noble line of the Sun."—MK, V, 49 ; 

JPASB, 1910, p. 479 ; 

IA, 1903, p. 356. 

Thomas reads the name as “Kuga” (IA. 1903, p. 356); 
while Vidyabhushana reads it as *Kusana" (JPASB, 1910, 
p. 479). 


JPASB, 1910, p. 479. 

JRAS, 1914, pp. 79-88 ; 

SBAW, 1914, pp. 643 ff. 

See p. 1, f.n, 4. It is ridiculous to use two genitive suffixes 
“sa” and “āna” in one place ; the word cannot mean " of of 
the Kushas". 

CCIM, p. 66, Pl. XL, 2. 


JRAS, 1914, pp. 79-88 ; 
SBAW, 1914, pp. 643 ff. 


See p. 2. 
CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. xlix. 
See pp. 1-2. 


Turushkanvayodbhita (belonging to the family or dynasty of 


TurushkaY—AT, Vol. I, 170. 
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48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 


24. 


55, 
56. 
57. 
58. 
291 
60. 


61. 


The Early Kušanas 


THA, 207-208 ; 

ATS, Vol. II, pp. 10-12. 

Barha-tatkin meaning Great Chief (Barha, a corruption of 
Sanskrt Brhat or Great--tatkin or Tegin, meaning ‘chief’ in 
Turkish) is the same as Kadphises or Kad (Chief in Pehlavi)-+ 
Pises or Sanskrt Peša or Zend Paesa or Great. 

c.f. JRAS, 1913, p. 632. 

JRAS, 1912, p. 670. 

JA, 1908, p. 41. 

AA, p. 349, 

EI, Vol. I, p. 391 ; 

EI, Vol. XXI, pp. 55-61 ; 

CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. li. 

Nachworte zur Inschrift des Tonjukuk, p. 48; 

CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 1. 

ZDMG, 1915, p. 176 ; 

CII, Vol. IT, Pt. I, Di 

IA, 1905, p. 86. 

CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 1, li. 

SBAW, 1913, pp. 406 ff, 1919, pp. 734 ff. 

RSCE, pp. 70-71, 

AIP, p. 138, 

HIT, pp. 41-54, 


A.N. Zelinsky and Y.G. Rychkov consider it difficult to speak 
of the ethnic anthropology of the Kušaánas on account of the 
non-availability of sufficient reliable data. But the testimony 
provided by the coins minted by them and an analysis of some 
materials published on the Khalchayan excavations lead us to 
the conclusion that the Yue-chi brought from Central Asia to 
the region of Bactria and Badakhshan an anthropological type 
related to a wide range of North-Europeoid forms ; but in the 
type of the Kusána Proper; there was a gradual intensification 
of the influence of the Pamir elements, characterised by a promi- 
nent nose. (KSIU, pp. 178-79), 

According to V.V. Ginzburg, the anthropological materials 
found in Central Asia corroborate the point of view whereby the 
KuSana kingdom is regarded as a conglomeration of different 
peoples headed by the representatives of the Yue-chi confede- 
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62. 


63. 
64. 


racy of tribes passing on to the settled mode of life. Ethnocul- 

turally, these tribes were peculiar in their tradition of burying 

the dead in tombs of catacomb or cutting (podboi) types and 

their practice of artificial deformation of the head with a view 

to impart to the skull a more high elongated shape. Head 

deformation is clearly visible on many images of Kusšana kings 

on coins which is in agreement with the data testifying to their 

nomadic descent, as the ancient local settled population did not 

practise on a mass scale head deformation nor did it have burials 

of the catacomb—cutting type (V.V. Ginsburg, KSIU, p. 143). 
V.Y. Zezenkova is of the opinion that craniological materials 

of the Kuśāņa period, even though they are scarce, make it 

possible with a high degree of probability to relegate the basic 

population to the great Europeoid race (KSIU, pp. 150-51). 

SK, Chap. 123, fol. 4 ; 

CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. liii ; 

IHQ, 1929, p. 51. 

See photographs. 

ESM, p. 239, note 6 ; 

JAOS, 1943, pp. 195-96. 
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THE KUSANAS—VICISSITUDES OF THEIR 
PARENT-STOCK AND THEIR ORIGIN 


THEIR PARENT-STOCK —THE TA YUE-CHI 


The Kusanas were a branch of the powerful Ta Yue-chi or the 
Great Yue-chi who had settled in Tania (Bactria) after migrating 
from their original habitation beyond the north-western frontiers of 
China. It is essential to follow the migratio 
the nomadic horde in order to understa 


KuSanas, their old homeland and the vex 
chronology. 


nd the origin ofthe 
ed problem of their 


CHIEF CHINESE SOURCES FOR THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF THE YUE-CHI 


The chief Chinese s 
topics are the following : 


l. Sse-ki or Shi-ki (Historical Records) compiled by Ssu-ma- 
y chien (or Se-ma-Tsien)a 
2. Tsien Han Chou ( History of the 


3. Heou Han Chou (History of the Later Han Dynasty).3 
4. Wen-hsien-tung-kao ( 


lin in the 13th century 


Ources which throw light on these obscure 


According to the memoirs of Chang- 
Sse-ki, the Great Yue-chi originally lived 


: 3 between Tun. d 
Ki-lien.5 “The Shi-ki-cheng-i quotes authori TN Sen E 
country of the Yue-chi Comprised Lian ; 
3 Schon (mod J 
chou (modern Chang-yeh), S (modern Wuwei), Kan 


chuan), Kua-chou 
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and Sha-chou® in the ‘Kansu Province of China.” With their flocks 
they moved hither and thither over the vast tracts like their neigh- 
bours, the hordes of the Hiung-nu?, the Hünas of the later days.? 
Originally they were strong and esteemed the Hiung-nu of small 
account. But when Mao-tun, the Hiung-nu chief, mounted the 
throne, he attacked the Yue-chi, defeated them and informed the 
Chinese Emperor of his victory in a letter in 176 BG 

Later on, Shen-yu Lau-shang!* again vanquished them, killed 
their king, took his skull and made it into a drinking bowl. Lau- 
shang ruled from 174 B.C., to 160 B.C. and the date of this crushing 
defeat of the Yue-chi has been rightly accepted as about 165 B.C. by 
most scholars.!* 


THEIR EEFEAT AND MIGRATION TO TAHIA 


After the Yue-chi had been thoroughly defeated, they sought 
safety in flight. The Sse-ki gives some account of their migration, 
but does not make any mention of their fight with the Wu-sun and 
the Sakas ; it only observes : “When they were attacked by the 
Hiung-nu, they went far away and over in the west, beat the Tahia!5 
and overthrew them. After that they established their capital to the 
north of the Wei (Amu) river and built a princely court (here zg 
The memoirs of Chang-kien" as given in the Tsien Han Cheu, 
however, give more details : 


“They invaded the country of their neighbours, the Wu-sun 
(Ou-suenn) in the valley of the Ili river, and killed the Wu-sun 
king, Nan-teou-mi. They proceeded further to the west, and 
attacked the king of the Se, who fled a long way to the south, 
abandoning the territories to the north of the Jaxartes (Syr 
Darya) to the Yue-chi. The son of Nan-teou-mi, Koenn-mouo 
(Kwen-mo) was brought up by the king of the Hiung-nu. 
When he grew up, he felt himself strong enough to ask 
permission of the Hiung-nu chief to avenge his father’s wrongs, 
moved westwards, and attacked and defeated the Yue-chi. 
The Yue-chi fled still further to the west to the valley of the 
Wei (Oxus or Amu Darya), overthrew Tahia and established 
their capital to the north of the duer. "29 

Tahia had a large population, peace-loving and fond of 

commerce. The Sse-ki gives the following account of the country ` 

“Tahia lay about 2000 li?® south-west of Tawan (Fergana) and 
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to the south of the Wei (Amu) river. The cities and houses 
found in the land of these people are like those of Tawan. 
The people possess no over-lord. Each city deposes and sets 
up petty chiefs separately. The soldiers are feeble, afraid to 
fight but good at commerce. Therefore, when the Great Yue-chi 
migrated to the west, they attacked and completely subjugated 
the Tahia. The people of Tahia were numerous, they 
amount to more than 100 thousand. Their capital is the fort 
of Lan-si. There are market Streets where men negotiate all 
things. South-east lies the kingdom of Sin-tuh."29 


The description of Tahia given in the Sse-ki is confirmed by the 
Tsien Han Chou : 


"The Yue-chi went very far away, passed beyond Tawan 
(Fergana), fought the Tahia in the west and subdued them. 
Their chief then fixed their capital to the north of the 
Wei (Amu) river. The Tahia had no sovereign ; each city 
(ville), each small town (bourgade) was governed by its chief. 
The people were weak and afraid of war. When the Yue-chi 
arrived, they submitted to them."?1 


It is quite obvious that Tahia included territories on the north 
as well as the south of the Amu river ; it comprised the former Indo- 
Greek kingdom of Bactria which had been enfeebled by the attacks 
of the Parthian king, Mithradates I (171 B.C.—138 B.C.).22 It may 
be said to have covered Sogdiana, Bactriane?? and Margiane*4 (or 
the modern Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, East Turkmenistan and North 
Afghanistan).25 It was bounded on the west by A-si or the kingdom 
of the Arsacidae, and on the South-east by Kipin.26 At this time the 


Yue-chi numbered a hundred thousand families and a hundred 
thousand was the number of their warriors.27 


Rapson thinks that the Sakas had occupied Tahia in 135 B.C. 
before the advent of the Yuc-chi; and he arrives at the conclusion 
on the evidence of the Chinese encyclopaedist Ma-twan-lin : 


“In ancient times, the Hiung-nu defeated the Yue-chi, the latter 
went to dwell in Tahia, and the king of the Sai (Sakas) went 
southward to live in Kipin. The tribes of the Sai divided and 
dispersed so as to form here and there different kingdoms "99 


The faulty extract seems to indicate that the Sakas were driven 
out of Tahia by the Yue-chi. But this account is misleading, If 
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Tahia had been under the occupation of the Sakas, the Chinese 
works, the Sse-ki and the Tsien Han Chou, would have ‘surely 
mentioned this fact and would not have called the people of Tahia 
weak and cowardly. Strabo also refers to the occupation of Bactria 
by the Sakas, but that event relates to a much earlier period.?" 


A branch of the Yue-chi had not joined the expedition towards 
Tahia.’ They were small in number and had taken refuge with the 
Kiang on the southern mountains. They were called the Little 
Yue-chi in order to distinguish them from the conquerors of Tahia 
who are usually called the Ta Yue-chi. Some of these Little Yue-chi 
returned to their old habitation in Kanchou.?? 


DATZ OF THEIR CONQUEST OF TAHIA 
An idea of the approximate date of the Yue-chi conquest of 
Tahia can be gleaned from the following facts :— 


1. Chang-kien was deputed in 138 B.C. by the Chinese 
emperor, Ou-ti (140 B.C.—86 B.C.), to the Yue-chi to negotiate 
with them to bring them back to help the Chinese against ‘the 
Hiung-nu. He was taken prisoner by the Hiung-nu and was 
detained by them for ten years. But he was able to escape 'to 
Tawan (Fergana) whence he was escorted to Kang-ku (Sogdiana) 
and was taken to the Yue-chi whom he found settled in their 
new country (Tahia).? He was unsuccessful in his mission, and 
after a stay of more than one year he went back to China in 
126 B.C. His account is the chief source from which the Chinese 
got information about the Yue-chi in this period. According 
to him, Tahia lay to the south of the Wei river, and the Yue- 
chi had completely subjugated it.? The submission of Tahia 
was thus an accomplished fact by the time of his return journey 
i.e. 126 B.C. š 
2. The Tsien Han Chou contains the information that the king 
of the Wu-sun had an old grudge against the Yue-chi, that he 
attacked them and drove them out of the Sai-wong, and that | 
happened just at the time when Shen-yu i.e. Mao-tun’s 
successor (174 B.C.—160 B.C.) died. This statement led 
Fujita Toyohashi and Sten Konow to think that the Yue-chi 
conquered Tahia in 160 B.C.® But this interpretation. cannot 
be accepted, as the Wu-sun prince who was an-orphan from the 
cradle? and whose father's death had taken place about 160° 
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B.C. must have taken some years (about twenty years) to grow 
up and become strong enough to defeat the Yue-chi.? The 
Yue-chi must have, therefore, been driven to Tahia about 140 
B.C., and they must have taken some years to occupy and 
completely master the whole of the country including the 
territories south of the Amu river, so that the consolidation of 


their power in their new homelands must have been achieved 
by 126 B.C. 


3. Tarn has shown clearly that Heliocles, the last Greek king 
, of Bactria, was defeated by Mithradates I in 141 B.C. The 
Yue-chi must have conquered the country after his dethrone- 
ment, as the Tahia had no overlord at that time.*? Its complete 
subjugation was, therefore, achieved after 141 B.C. and before 

126 B.C. 
Specht proposes arbitraril 
Tahia after 24 A.D A becaus 
makes no mention of it. 


y to put the Yue-chi conquest of 
e he thinks that the Tsien Han Chou 
But his assertion is baseless ; the Tsien 
Han Chou does mention the conquest? though not in complete 
details, as the accounts of foreign peoples incorporated in the annals 
did not pretend to trace a complete history of them. 


DIVISION OF TAHIA INTO FIVE PRINCIPALITIES 


Alter subjugating the whole of Tahia, the Yue-chi divided it 
into five principalities : Hieou-mi, Shuang-mi, Koei-shuang 
(Kusana), Hi-tonen and Tou-mi. Their names are mentioned in the 
Heou Han Chou by Fan Ye who corrects the account of the 
division given earlier in the Tsien Han Chou by Pan-ku*! who had 
included Kaofu (not Tou-mi) as one of the Yue-chi principalities. 


Pan-ku was mistaken in this respect, as according to Fan-Ye,5 it is 
only when the Yue-chi had triumphed over A-si (Parthia) that they 
took Kaofu for the first time. 


Marquart has identified Hieou-mi with the present Wakhan 
Shuang-mi with Chitral, Kuei-shuang (Kusana) with the ¢ ; 


R : ountr: 
immediately to the north of Gandhara or with Gandhara itself, va 
touen with Parwan or the Panjshir and Kaofu with Kabul. But his 


views are not justified. If we accept his identifications, the Yue-chj 
principalities would be placed outside Tahia," while, according to 
Fan Ye, they were definitely carved out of Tahia and the conquest 
of Kaofu was accomplished at a later stage. Moreover, Tahia had a 
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large population 28 but this cannot be true of the barren Wakhan, 
Chitral or the Panjshir. 


The division of Tahia into five principalities was made by 
the Yue-chi not very long after they had gained complete mastery 
over it, as is quite obvious from the passage which occurs in the 
Heou Han Chou : “When the Yue-chi were conquered by the Hiung- 
nu, they went among the Tahia, (and) divided the kingdom into five 
principalities. But the memoirs of Chang-kien as recorded in 
the Sse-ki do not make any mention of this event; so the partition 
of Tahia appears to have taken place shortly after the departure of 
Chang-kien, i.e shortly after 126 B.C. 


KUSANA KINGDOM AND THE KUSANAS 


About a hundred years afterwards, Kujula Kadphises, the 
chief of the Koei-shuang principality, conquered the other four 
principalities, and constituted himself king of a kingdom which was 
also called the Kusana kingdom. He identified himself with its 
name, and the Yue-chi of his principality also came to be known by 
the same name, even though the Han continued to call them by 
their old appellation.? He was, therefore, the first king of the 
Kusanas who had their origin from their parent-stock in Tahia. 


FOOT-NOTES 


1. See Bibliography— Chinese Sources, under Ssu-ma-chien, 
2. Ibid, under Pan-ku. 
3. Ibid, under Fan Ye. 
4. Ibid, under Ma-twan-lin. 
5. SK, Chap. 123, fol. 4; 
ESM, 1901, p. 201 ; 
CU, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. liii ; 
THC, Chap. 96a ; 
JAI, Vol, X, 1881, p. 41. 
Ki-lien or Chi-lien mountain (meaning **Heavenly mountain") 
is situated in Kansu. 
(PC, dated 16.1.57, p. 37). 
See Map I. 
6. CII, Vol II, Pt. I, p. liii. 
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12. 
13, 


- The letter contained the 


- The word ‘Tahia’ Was used 
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. See Map I. 


The name Kansu is derived from the syllables “Kan” a 
“Su”, the first parts of the names of the cities Kanchou an 


Suchou found in it, chou meaning prefectural city in Chinese ; 
PC, dated 16.1.57, p. 37), 


- SK, Chap, 123, fol. 4; 


TA, 1905, p. 75, 
14, 1919, p. 70. 


` SK, Chap. 123, fol. 4 ; Chap. 110, fol. 6 V ; 


ESM, pp. 201 ff ; 
SBAW, 1918, p. 571 ; 
CII, Vol. II, Pt, I, p. liii. 


following account of the defeat of the 
Yue-chi : 


"Lately I despatched an envoy but he has not returned nor have 
I received any communication, 
have committed breaches of the agreement and attacking the 
Right Yen Wang have forced him into the Western Regions 
where he was attacked by the ue cht. Heaven, however, was 
Propitious to your arms, our forces were well formed, our 


cavalry brave and powerful, and in the end we totally defeated 
the Yue-chi, carrying fire 


Pacifying the country up to Leolan”. 
JCBRAS, 1906, pp. 40-41, 

The Hiung-nu chief, 

SK, Chap. 123, fol. 4; 

THC, Chap. 96 a, 

JAI, Vol. X, 1881, p. 41 ; 

HQ, 1929, p. 51, : Š 
M. Chavannes, translation of SK, Tome I, Introduction, pp. 
Ixx ff ; 

1HQ, 1929, p. 5) ; 

POES, p. 185; 

EHI, p. 248 ; 

TA, 1903, p. 419, 


—SK, Chap. 110 ; 


to indicate both the country and its 
inhabitants. 


- SK, Chap. 123, fol. 4: 


ESM, pp. 200 fics 
THO, 1922, p. 5t, 


while some of the lower officials’ 


and sword through the land and 
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17. Chang-kien was deputed in 138 B.C. by the Chinese emperor, 
Ou-ti (140 B.C.—86 B.C.), to negotiate with the Yue-chi. 


18. THC, Book 61 ; ESM, pp. 200ff ; 
JRAS, N.S., 1882, p. 82 ; 
TA, 1905, pp. 75-76; 
TA. 1908, pp. 25-26. 
19. 375 miles (1 li=3/16 miles. OYCT, Vol. II, p. 337). 
This account of Tahia is based on the report of Chang-kien. 


20 THC, Bk. 61; 
ESM, pp. 200 ff. 
Sin-tuh means India. 


21. THC, Bk. 61, passage transl. by Specht in 
JA, 1883, p. 322 ; 

TA, 1903, p. 418. 

22. CHI, Vol.1, p. 700. 

23. The above-mentioned Chinese accounts place Tahia south-west 
of Tawan (Fregana) and on both sides of the Amu river, making 
it correspond roughly to Sogdiana and Bactriane mentioned by 
Ptolemy (AJP, pp. 267-83). 

24, Ptolemy describes Dahae or Daae who may be identified with 
the Tahia people residing in Margiane (AIP, pp. 263-66). 

25. See Map I. 

Tahia remained under the control of the Kusanas for a long 
period. It is, therefore, not surprising that many Kusana 
inscriptions have recently been unearthed in Tajikistan (NM AT, 
1957, pp. 143-44) and North Afghanistan (JA, 1952, pp. 433-53 ; 
1954, 161-205 ; 1955, 269-79). See also Appendix IV and Appen- 
dix V. . A 

26. According to the Tsien Han Chou, the kingdom of Kipin 
touched the Yue-chi kingdom on the north-west (THC, Chap, 
96 ; JAOS, 1941, p. 242). 

27. THC, vide IA, 1905, p. 76. 


28. CHI, Vol. 1, p. 566. TEPE SLA 
29. ESM, p. 205. af Si Kach 
30. GBI, 1938, p. 283. FAS 59 » š 
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31. vi . II. Pt. I, p. lv. i 
SK, vide CII, Vol. if p. lv M — =e =; 
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36, 
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38. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


44. 


45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 


51. 
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BF,pp.9,27; 

CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. lv. 

Baron A. Von Stael-Holstein thinks that Kaniska belonged to 

the Little Yue-chi, but he is mistaken in his views (see Chapter 
on Kaniska). 

THC, Book 61 ; 

JAI, Vol. X, 1881, pp. 60 fr ; 
CIT, p. liv ; 

1A, 1903, p. 418 ; 1905, p. 76. 
THC, Book 61. 

JRAS, 1932, p. 958 ; 

CIT, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. liii, liv. 
Ibid. 

THC, Book 61 ; 

1A, 1903, p. 419. 

THC, Book 61, 

GBI, pp. 271-73. 

THC, Book 61. 

JA, 1883, p. 324. 

THC, 16. 

HHC, Chap. 118; 

See Chap. I. 

THC, Chap. 96a, fol. 15r ; 

See Chap. I. 

See Chap I. 

ESM, pp. 242 ff. 


Tahia lay south-west of Fergana. See Map I. 
See Map. I. 


THC, Book 61 ; SK, Chap. 123, f. 1.4. 
HHC, Chap. 118, 

See Chap. I. 

HHC, Chap. 118, 

Chap. I. 


52. Ibid. 


KUJULA KADPHISES 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE NAME 


Kujula Kadphises was known to the Chinese as Kieu-tsieu-kio 
or Kieu-tsieu-khio, and his name appears in the forms Kozoulo 
Kadphises? and Kozola Kadaphes? in the Greek script on the obverse 
of his coins : and in the forms Kujula Kasa,! Kujula Kau,5 Kuyula 
Kaphsa,® Kuyula Kadapha,’ Kujula Kara Kaphsa* and Kujula Kara 
Kapsa? in the Kharoshthi script on the reverse of his coins. Rapson 
considers Kujula Kara Kadphises to be different from Kujula Kad- 
phises and states that he seems to have succeeded the satrap Zeionises 
in the kingdom of Puskalüvati and that he may have been contem- 
porary with Wema Kadphises,' but he does not advance any solid 
reasons in support of his proposition. The high imperial titles 
**Maharayasa rayarayasa" used by him™ preclude the possibility of 
his being merely a subordinate ruler. We also cannot regard him as 
a successor of Kujula Kadphises, as we learn from Chinese evidence 
that Kujula Kadphises was succeeded by Wema Kadphises,'? and not 
by Kujula Kara Kadphises or Kujula Kadaphes. Moreover, a 
Sirkap coin of Kujula Kadphises showing the bust of Hermaeus on 
the obverse seems to have the Kharoshthi legend “......... jula Kara 
Dhramathi...",!? and numismatic evidence reveals the fact that 
the legend **Dhramathidasa" was borne by Kujula Kadphises.” 
Alberüni calls him Barha-tatkin.!* 


HIS CONQUESTS 
(a) Tahia 


According to the Heou Han Chou, Kujula Kadphises was the 
chief of the Kusana principality in Tahia; he. attacked and subdued 
the other four principalities in that country, and constituted himself 
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king of a kingdom which was called the Kusana kingdom." He was, 
thus, the founder of the first Kusana kingdom which included Sog- 
diana, Bactriane and East Margiane (or the modern Tajikistan, 
Uzbekistan, East Turkmenistan and North Afghanistan),38 

The exact date of his conquest of the other principalities in 
Tahia is uncertain, but Fan Ye States that when the Yue-chi were 
conquered by the Hiung-nu, they went among the Tahia, divided the 
kingdom into five principalities, and, about a hundred years after- 
wards, Kujula Kadphises attacked and subdued the other four princi- 
palities? Specht and Smith” think that the division of Tahia into 
five principalities took place long after its conquest and “one hundred 
years afterwards” should be counted from the date of the division of 
Tahia and not from that of its conquest. But Fan Ye's statement 
Shows that the interval between these two events was not very great, 
and the division of Tahia must have taken place shortly after 126 
B.C. He, therefore, attacked tha other principalities in Tahia after 
26 B.C. and before 2 B.C. (about 10 B.C.), as the Wei-lio mentions 
a Yue-chi king (not a chief) reigning in 2 B.C.,22 which means that 
Kujula Kadphises had consolidated his powerin the whole of Tahia 
by that date. 


. His further career of conquests is described as follows by Fan 
Ne: 

“He invaded the country of A-si, seized upon the territory of 
Kaofu, destroyed also Pota and Kipin, and became completely 
master of these countries, Kieou-tsieou-kio died at eighty 
years’’,23 


It is difficult to determine the exact boundaries of those terri- 


tories and the dates of their conquests, but we can form an approxi- 
mate idea about them, if we consider these questions in the light of 


the old accounts left by the Chinese and Greek writers and the 
numismatic and archaeological evidence. 


(b) A-si 

A-si (An-hsi or Ngansi). It was known as the country of the 
Arsacide from the name of the founder, Arsaces. It was also called 
Parthia, and was originally situated on the south-east of the Caspian 
Sea. The Parthians had greatly extended their power ; and towards 
the close of the first century B.C., the Parthian empire extended from 
the Euphrates to Arachosia^! and from the Oxus to the Indian Ocean, 
with Hermaeus, a descendant of the Greek dynasty of Eucratides, 
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«quling over Central and Southern Afghanistan. The Parthians were 
-often at war with Rome over the question of Armenia. Their empire 
was governed by viceroys, some of whom were very powerful and had 
assumed royal titles. It was weakened by wars of succession ; and 
sone of its kings, Phraataces, concluded a treaty with Rome in 1 A.D., 
-by which Parthia agreed to withdraw completely from the affairs of 
Armenia, The conquest of A-si by Kujula Kadphises took place 
-about this period, when he had finished his work of uniting all the 
Yue-chi principalities in Tahia into a centralized power, but the 
-conquest could not imply the occupation of the whole of the Parthian 
- empire, as it continued to exist till 226 A.D.?* ; it could only mean 
ithe subjugation of the original A-si territory adjoining Tahia. 


(c) Kaofu 

It signified the Kabul Valley. The word “Kaofu’’ is derived 
"from the Sanskrit word *Kubha" which is the ancient name of the 
Kabul river. The Kabul river is also called “Koa” by Ptolemy, 
** Kophes" by Strabo? and “Kophen” by Philostratos,?? all resembl- 

ing the word **Kaofu". Hermaeus was the last Greek ruler of Kaofu, 
.and he was ruling there towards the close of the first century B.C. 
The fact that it was not under the control of the Parthian emperors 
at that time is made clear by the statement of Isidor of Charax who, 
while naming the Parthian stations, does not include it in the list of 
the eastern provinces of Parthia. . But the discovery of a very 
large number of coins of Gondopharnes?? at Begrám and other places 
in Afghanistan® suggests that it must have come under his control 
‘for some time. But it did not remain in his possession for a very 
long period. Its occupation by Kujula Kadphises who at first ruled 
asa subordinate ally of Hermaeus and later on independently is 
:attested by the following series of coins ` 

(i) Coins of Hermaeus alone?! ; 

(ii) Coins of Hermaeus associated with those of Kujula Kad- 

phises?? and 

(iii) Coins of Kujula Kadphises alone.?* 

It is quite evident that, 

(1) Hermaeus was at first ruling alone in the Kabul valley. 

(2) Afterwards, Kujula Kadphises was associated with Her- 
‘maeus in the government, but occupied a subordinate position, as 
‘his name appears on the reverse in Kharoshthi script, while that of 
‘Hermaeus ` appeats on-the obverse in Greek script. 


) 
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(3) Later on, Kujula Kadphises ruled independently, and on. 
some coins assumed high imperial titles. But there was a short 
interval of Parthian rule of Gondopharnes who issued an extensive 
coinage of his own. Whitehead also thinks that there was a joint 
rule of Hermaeus and Kujula Kadphises for some time : “Coins of 
the Indo-Greek prince are known which bear on the Kharoshthi side 
the name of Kujulakasa. When without any further alteration of 
type, we find that the name of the Kusana chief in the form of 
KOZOYLO KADPHIZES makes its appearance also on the Greek 
side of the coinage, and the name of Hermaeus finally disappears, 
then it also becomes certain that Kadphises was the conqueror 
who subverted the Greek dominion in Kabul"? But Whitehead is- 
mistaken in ignoring the Parthian occupation of Kabul. 


Gobind Pai examines the legends “Basileos steros-su Ermaiou" 
and *'Khoshan-sy Zaoou Kozola Kadaphes" found on the coins of 
Kujula Kadphises, and explains that “su” (or *sy") stands for ‘‘sy- 
zugou”, the genitive singular of *"'sy-zugos" meaning conjoint and 
implying the joint rule of Hermaeus and Kujula Kadphises.*? But 
his explanation is far-fetched, as the coins on which the legend 
“Khoshan-sy zaoou Kozola Kadaphes" is found portray the head of 
the king? closely resembling that of Augustus! and not that of" 
Hermaeus 3 “Sy” is evidently a genitive suffix and “Zaoou” is the 


genitive singular of *'zaoos", the Graecized form of “Yavuga”’ 
meaning chief or king, 


Rapson once advocated that Hermaeus was associated with 


himself independent of the Parthian suzerain, but as the Kusana rule 
did n-t ony leave him free to enjoy his independence, he had to- 
share the government with him and was soon entirely replaced by 
Kujula Kadphises.? Later on, Rapson changed his views, and 
asserted that Kabul valley was under the control of the Parthians. 
for some decades and that probably not until seventy years after 
the death of the last Yavana king, Hermaeus, Kabul passed from. 
the Pahlavas to the Kusánas.4 Konow also followed him in stating. 
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that a coinage bearing his name and type was issued by his con- 
querors, Pahlavas and Kusanas, many years after his  death.!* 
Altekar found corroboration of this statement in the discovery of 
the five new coins of Hermaeus-Kujula type with divergent features 
of the king’s bust. 

But the separation of the reign of Kujula Kadphises from that 
of Hermaeus for a very long period presents great difficulties. It is- 
hard to explain why Kujula Kadphises should have reproduced the 
name of a foreign kinz (who had died seventy years earlier) on the 
side of honour (the obverse) of his coins while allowing himself to 
occupy a subordinate position on the reverse. Moreover, Kujula 
Kadphises issued an extensive coinage of his own in imitation of the 
Roman denarii of Emperor Augustus ; he had no need of imitating. 
mechanically the coins of a defeated king many years after his 


death. 
As a matter of fact, the sequence of events seems to have been 


as follows :— 

(1) Hermaeus was ruling independently in the Kabul valley 
towards the close of the first centurey B.C. and in the beginning 
of the first century A.D. His silver coins of this period are of 
superior quality and are sound in epigrahy. Some of them 
represent on the obverse the busts of the king (Hermaeus) and 
his queen (Calliope).”” 

(2) Hermaeus was defeated by Gondopharnes, the ruler 
of Arachosia, and sought shelter with Kujula Kadphises, the 
king of Tahia. Gondopharnes issued an extensive coinage of 
his own. The date of his accession to the throne is determined 
by the Takht-i-Bahi inscription issued on Ist Baisakh, 103 of an 
unspecified era in the 26th year of his reign. It can only be 
interpreted according to the Vikrama era, and gives us 46 A.D. 
as the 26th year of his reign. According to these calculations,. 
Gondopharnes came to the throne in 20-21 A.D., and 
conquered Kabul between 20 A.D, and 46 A.D. Banerji?? 
and Majumdar," however, interpret the inscription in 
terms of the Saka era giving the date 181 A.D., but their 
interpretation goes against archaeological evidence, as the coins: 
of Gondopharnes are found in a stratum which is far earlier 
than the strata in which the coins of Kaniska and his successors 
are found in Taxila.4 The fact that many coin specimens of 
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WM in 
Hermaeus, Kujula Kadphises and the joint issues are found 3 
i Pe n an 
i 2 dopharnes? should not occasio 
‘strata dating after Gon 4 
“surprise, because the three kings were contemporaries and th 


reign of Gondopharnes preceded that of Kujula Kadphises in 
that area. 


(3) Kujula Kadphises who had already defeated dom 
attacked Kabul as an ally of. Hermaeus and occupied. it, jj 
‘Gondopharnes continued to enjoy sovereign. powers in o n 
territories as late as 46 A.D., as the Takht-i-Bahi CDU 
‘clearly shows. It was a period of stress and turmoil for . 
Kabul kingdom ; thc joint issue of coinage during these MS 
in which Hermaeus is still allowed to occupy a position A 
honour on the obverse shows coarse workmanship and EE 
style? But there is no justification for the theory put forwar 
by Gobind Pai that Hermaeus, the consort of Calliope. We 
different from Hermaeus, the colleague of Kujula Kadphises." 
After some time, Kujula Kadphises assumed a status of 
equality, and later on began to rule independently, and issued 
coinage in imitation of the Roman denarii of Augustus.5 
Pan-ku mentions Kabul as an original Yue-chi principality.9* 
If his statement had been correct, Kabul Should have fallen Ki 
‘the Yue-chi before 24 A.D., as he describes events upto that period. 
But Pan-ku's statement has been corrected by Fan Ye who mentions 
"Tou-mi in place of Kaofu as an original' Yue-chi principality,’ ` and 
«describes the conquest of Kaofu after his conquest of A-si. He must 
have, therefore, wrested Kabul from Gondopharnes after 20 A.D. 


We learn from Fan Ye that Kuj 
of eighty,60 i 


» be roughly placed at 30 A.D. 


'(d) Pota or Pouta 


Franke? and M 
"while Chavannes takes 
‘with Pathanka or Pukh 
nes is evidently mist 
position of Balkh clea 


arquart™ locate it 
it for Balkh,s4 

tanka, the count 
aken in his con 
rly indicates that 


to the north of Arachosia,’ 
Virde St. Martin identified it 
Ty of the Pathans.*5 Chavan- 
jecture, as the geographical 
it was included in Tahia in 
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the dominions of Kujula Kadphises before his conquest of Kabul.. 
Po-ta seems to be the same as the land of Pactyice mentioned by 
Herodotus? and represented by theethnic designation Pakhtun or" 
Pathan. It indicated the territory south and east of Peshawar exten-- 
ding up to the Indus. The territories north of Peshawar comprising. 
western Gandhara seem to have been included in Kipin. 


(e) Kipin 

It is one of the most perplexing terms of the Chinese geography” 
of North-West India ; it has been used to denote different territories 
at different periods. In the Chinese treatises, it is a term of vague- 
and varying extension and not the description of a particular country ; 
it has been applied in different works to Kashmir, Nagara, Gandhara: 
and Udyána, In the Pien-yi-tien section of the Tu-shu-tsi-cheng and 
the Hai-kuo-chi, Kipin and Kashmir are treated as identical, but Ou- 
kong distinguishes Kipin from Kashmir; he states that he came to: 
the latter country after having visited Kipin.® Sung-yun who visited" 
Gandhara in 520 A.D. treats Gandhàra and Kipin as adjoining: 
Countries DÉI 


Chavannes and Levi. have propounded the views that from the: 
period of the Han to that of the Northern Wei,? the name Chipin. 
or (Kipin) applies only and always to Kashmir as they find it proved 
in the accounts of the Buddhist pilgrims, that itis only in the Tang. 
period’ that the name is connected with Kapisa (North-Eastern 
Afghanistan). The period referred to in the text being that of the 
Han dynasty, they take Kipin to mean Kashmir in this case. Beal?“ 
and Tarn”? identify Kipin with Kophene or Kabul, while Smith 
considers that the Kapisa’ signification would ‘suit better in the- 
context. Petech is, however, of the view that it corresponds 
roughly to Gandhàára and West Punjab, and that its conquest was. 
the first conquest of the Kusanas in India proper.** 


If we consider the passage given in the Heou Han Chou criti- 
cally, where the conquest of Kaofu or Kabul is also described, Kipin 
cannot mean the Kabul area. Itcan only denote Kashmir, and is 
alluded to as Kapin by Hieun Tsang.” Kashmir was famous for 
its gold, and Pan-ku gives a long account of Kipin, stating that it 
had a gold and silver currency which circulated not only in Kipin 
but also in Woo-yih-shau-li.'5 The western part of Gandhara. 
representing the territory north of Peshawar was also included in it.- 
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The eastern part of Gandhara was, however, a part of the 
‘kingdom of Taxila which was, as reported by Apollonius who visited 
jt in about 43-44 A.D., ruled by *Phraotes" who was independent 
cof the power of Bardanes, the Parthian king of Babylon.” In the 
‘account of the travels of Apollonius, it is stated that “Phraotes” 
exercised control over the satrap east of the Indus, that he lived in a 
palace which was just like the house of any citizen of the better 
class, that he hated the Greeks and attributed his prejudices to the 
tales and falsehoods of Egyptian travellers, and that he subsidised 
barbarians to prevent them from themselves rayaging or allowing 
-other barbarians to ravage his territories. It is quite evident that 
the Parthian king whom Apollonius called Phraotes was no other than 
‘Gondopharnes who assumed the title *apratihata" on his coins," 
'that he continued to exercise sovereign powers in the kingdom of 
Taxila even after Kujula Kadphises had ousted him from Kabul, 
that he then lived a simple life in an ordinary place at Taxila, that 
his hatred of the Greeks was in reality due to their alliance with 
Kujula Kadphises against him, and not to the reasons explained by 
‘him, and that he paid tribute to Kujula Kadphises in order to save 
his kingdom from the attacks of the Kusänas and other tribes. These 
arguments find confirmation in the Takht-i-Bahi inscription of the 
year 103 issued during his reign which makes it quite evident that 
‘he was ruling in that area in 46 A.D. and in the archaeological 
evidence according to which the dynasty of Gondopharnes ruled in 
Taxila for a long period before the coming of the Kusanas.” 
‘Kujula Kadphises forced the kingdom of Taxila to pay tribute, but 
Konow is mistaken in thinking that Sirkap, a part of Taxila, was 


«destroyed by him*? and was abandoned, as the coins of his successor; 
Wema Kadphises, are also found there 5! 


, The date of the conquest of Kipin is still controversial. Levi 
‘tries to solve this problem by citing the following statement from 
“Tsien Han Chou :— tj 

“From the time that the emperor Woo-te opened up communi- 
cation with Kipin,the rulers of that kingdom, in view of 
extreme distances, had considered themselves safe from the 
intrusion of a Chinese army. In this confidence, the king 
Woo-tou-laou on several occasions had put the Chiese envoy 
to death... Yue-muh-fo killed Seventy persons of the Chinese 


envoy and then Sent an envoy with a letter to the emperor 
-acknowledging his transgression, But the country being among 
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the unregistered and impracticable regions, the emperor Yuan- 
ti (48-32 B.C.) discharged the envoy, communication being 
cut off by the Hindu-kush. In the time of the emperor Cheng- 
ti (32-7 B.C.)** Kipin again sent an envoy with offerings and an 
acknowledgement of guilt. The Supreme Board wished to send 
an envoy with a reply to escort the Kipin envoy home. Too-kin 
however, resisted the proposal, and ultimately prevented 
the sending of an embassy.% The envoy of Kipin returned to his 
country in 25 B.C."5* 


Levi argues that the anxiety of the king of Kipin to conciliate 
the Chinesc again after maltreating the previous Chinese envoys must 
be due to some danger threatening his kingdom : “In vain did Kipin 
under the menace of a pressing peril acknowledge its fault and offer 
reparation to the successor of Yuan-ti®®, Cheng-ti (32-7 B.C.) imitated 
the prudent reserve of his predecessors and abandoned the unfortu- 
nate Kipin to an invasion of Yue-chi which was led by Kieou-tsiou- 
kio.?90 He, therefore, puts the conquest of Kipin by Kujula Kadphises 
between 25 B.C. and 7 B.C. But this date seems to be very early, 
as Pan-ku who gives a long description of Kipin and describes events 
up to 24 A.D. does not make any mention of the conquest. Moreover, 
according to the wording of Fan Ye, Kujula Kadphises conquered 
Pota and Kipin after occupying Kaofu ; But Kaofu was occupied 
by him about 30 A.D. ; Pota and Kipin must have, therefore, been 
conquered by him after 30 A.D. and before 50 A.D. the probable 
date of his death. 

His kingdom thus included the present territories of Tajikistan, 
Uzbekistan, East Turkmenistan, North Afghanistan (about half of 
the present State), Khurasan, a portion of West Pakistan (stretching 
from the frontier of Afghanistan to the Indus) and Kashmir. The 
kingdom of Taxila was tributary to him. 


HIS COINAGE 

He issued añ extensive copper coinage, anda large number of 
his coins have been found in Afghanistan" and Taxila.? They 
have Greek legends with the square form of omicron on the obverse 
and Kharoshthi legends on the reverse. They may be divided into 
the following types : 


1. Obv. Bust of Hermaeus r., diadem, Greek legend : Basileos 
Steros-su Ermaiou. d 
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Rev. Heracles, facing, diadem, holds a club in r. hand, in 
1. lion's skin. Kharoshthi legend : Kujula Kasasa Kushana Yavu (?) 
gasa dhramathidasa **(coin) of Kujula-Kasa, chief or King of the 
Kusanas, stead-fast in faith".?* 

It represents the joint-rule of Kujula Kadphises and Hermaeus, 
with the former occupying the position of a subordinate ally. 

2. Obv. Bust of Hermaeus r, diadem, Greek legend : Koshano 
Kozoulo Kadphises (KA A¢IZOY). 


Rev. Heracles, facing, diadem,holds a club in r. hand and 


lion's skin over 1. arm, Kharoshthi legend : Kujula Kasasa Kushana' 
Yav(u)gasa dkramathidasa.4 


It denotes the gradual assumption of a status of equality by 
Kujula Kadphises with the Greek king. : 

There are many degraded and barbarous copies of the joint 
issue. They have corrupt Greek legends” and portray divergent. 
features of the bust of Hermaeus. On one of these coins, we see; 
the bust of the king having large hair, his features having some 
resemblance to those of Hermaeus, and traces of circular Greek. 
legend ;°° while on another, we find a bust, having little resemblance 
to the face of Hermaeus, showing traces of some letters of the Greek 
legend." They were evidently the production of a period of stress 
and turmoil, when Hermaeus and Kujula Kadphises, were engaged: 
in warfare against the Parthians and when even semi-skilled workers , 


of the Kusana kingdom might have been employed for their manu”, 
facture. 


J 3. Obv. Head of king r., closely resembling that of Augustus: 
in his later years, diadem, Greek legend in néat characters 


Khoshansu Zaoou Kozola Kadaphes “(coin) of the Kusana chief», 
Kozola Kadaphes”. Ë d 


Rev. King (or deity) seated r. on a seat resembling a curule. 


chair, his r. hand extended, in 1. field monogram A. . Kharoshthi 
legend ` Khushanasa Yauasa Kuyula kaphsas Sa(cha) dhrama(thita) 
sa "(coin) of Kujula Kaphsa, chief or king of the `Kusanas. stead- 
fast in true faith,” Coomaraswamy and - Banerjeé think that the; 
deity may be representing Siva,” but the special symbols such as his 
bull or trident associated with that god and found on the coins of 
Wema Kadphises are missing. The figure most probably represents, 
and the monogram symbolises the Buddhist Triratna. d 4 
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This type shows ‘that Kujula ‘Kadphises was ‘now enjoying 
‘Sovefeign powers in ‘the whole of His empire, and he was copyitig 
‘the Roman head from the issues of Augustus.(27 B.C.-I4A.D.) in 
‘his later years. , : 

4. Obv. Head of king r., wearing-a peculiar helmet with two 
recurved horns, The full Greek legend seems to be: Koshano 
Kozoula Kozoulo Kadphises (KAA¢IZOY). 

Rev. Armed soldier, wearing helmet, standing r., with spear 
and circular shield.'Kharoshthi legend : Kujula-Kausa (Kushanasa).!° 

The peculiar helmet seems to be the national martial head- 
‘dress; Kujula Kadphises was now in a position not to copy foreign 
coinage, but to issue coins depicting national traits. 

5. Obv. Humped bull, standing r., debased ' Greek 'legends 


monogram 


Rev. Two-humped camel, standing ‘r., ‘Kharoshthi 1égend (7) 
'Küshana Ku(yula) Kára-Káphsasa...!?! 

Different legends appear on this type ‘Of cóináge ` "Miharàyása 
"Ráyarayasa Kujula ‘Kata Kdphsa, Kujula K'ara Kate Maharajata 
"Wavarayasa, Màlàrajasa “Mahdstsa "Küblina "Küyula "Kaphsása, 
“Maharajasa Rajatirajasa `KuyWla Käpten, 1° Ciinnitigham ead the 
“title Devàpùtra in one of ' thëše' le&énds, “but Ris “Fedding ‘Was'tn- 
“correct, 103 The adoption of high’ inipétial'titlés by Kujula Kadphises 

is'a clear indication AC the fact that He “had now feacliéd" tlie "zeifith 
of his power. Starting from Bactria, "he Tad"éxtended his’ etiüpite 

so much that it Row included parts of India. His tegatd fär'his 
"home country which was famed for its éahiels!% is syniBbliséd"by the 
' effigy of two-huimped camel, while liis respétt fór tlie radiant faith“of 
"Gaivisin finds its expression n the’ eMiby OF the Htiniped "ball (addi) 
‘the favourite symbol ' of ‘Lord “Siva ld the mofldgtiimNatdipdda 
“illustrating its footprint. 

‘HIS‘RELIGION 7 

‘Kujula Kadphises ‘ddopted Büddhism "as bis ! religion. The 

“title “DHaritiathida’’ 1% (Skt Dhiriiasthita=stéad-fast in faith) sand 

Sachadharmathida" 1° (Skt. Satyadharmasthita=steadfast vin tebe 
faith) are essentially Buddhist epithets. This fact is corroborated’ by 
the Chinese evidence that the Yue-chi king who was reigning in 2 
"Sc! Rad Büddhist leathiigs. The Wei-lio iran éxttact presetved for 
“ig by" Sán-Koo-tchi "mentions this fact, "Iu the year 2 B.C: (thé first 
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year of the period Youan-tcheou of Ai-ti), a Chinese me 
learnt to know Buddhist sütras by oral transmission through the Ko 
of an ambassador of the king of the Vue cht" As we find Ve e 
of the Yüe-chi and not the head of a hi-hou mentioned in 2 = 
He could be no other than Kujula Kadphises. It was he who aer 
the first king of the Yue-chi after uniting all the five Yue-chi hi 
at period 08 eet 
Ke Gens is some difference of opinion about the ates 
‘pretation of the above-mentioned passage. Panthier found E 
reproduced in the account of India in the Pien-i-tien, and ^ni 
lated it thus, “The first year Youan-tcheou of Ai-ti of the Si 
(2 years before the Christian era), King-lou, disciple of a learn d 
scholar, received from the king of the Great Yue-chi an envoy pui. 
Ltsun-keou ; he received at the same time a Buddhist book whic 
said, *He who shall be established again, itis the man.” On the 
other hand, Specht has given a different version, “(In Central India, 
there was a holy man called Cha-lin-si). In the first of the years 
Youan-tcheou of Ai-ti of the Han (two years before the Christian era : 
King-lou, disciple of the teacher, received from the king of the od 
Yue-chi an envoy named I-tsun-keou and gave him a Buddhist boo 
which said, “In the kingdom he who shall be raised again (upon the 
throne), it is thus said. it means that, according to Specht, King 
lou was an Indian, and the Yue-chi envoy did not hand over # 
Buddhist book but received one, Specht is, however, mistaken Ut 
his views, as many Chinese compilations mention the fact that King 
lou received Buddhist works from the Yue-chi king by word of mouth 
Tao-siuen (595-667 A.D.) gives the following reading in the Koank 
houng-ming-tsi, “In the year Youan-tcheou of Ai-ti (2 B.C.), King 
- lieu was sent into the kingdom of the the Great Yue-chi, i.e. M 
„after having learnt by heart the sacréd books of the Buddha; ri 
Teturned to China.” Similar accounts are found in Fa-iuen-tchoU 


lin by Tao-chen (668 A.D and Tsi-cha-men-pou-ing-pai-su-tanÉ" 


Shen by Yen-tsoung (662 A Dim 
b Kujula Kadphises develo 
9f Saivism. Consequently, the bull, 


and the monogram Nandipada make thi 
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HIS DEATH 


: CH 
the favourite symbol of 5í FÉ 
eir appearance on a series 


He died at the age of eighty 1s 
at about 50 A.D., ae 


he may be taken to be about twenty years O'^* 


t 
ped a great respect for the Hindu 5€ 


d 
This date may be safely plac? 
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when he attacked the other Yue-chi principalities in Tahia about 
10 B.C. Thomas, Smith, Sircar and Marshall give 40 A.D.,!5 
45 A.D", 65 A.D." and 80 A.D? respectively as the likely dates 
The date given by Sircar is very late, as it leaves too 
short a period (only thirteen years) for the reign of his son, Wema 
Kadphises, who conquered a large part of Northern India and issued 
a vast coinage of his own. Marshall’s viewś obout Kusana chrono- 
logy which are based on the theory that Kaniska came to the throne 


about 128 A.D.!? are discussed in Chapter V.!?9 


for this event. 
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WEMA KADPHISES 


ments :— 

“He conquered Tien-tchou, and appointed generals there who 
governed in the name of the uecht," 

The term “‘Tien-tchou” has been applied to India in a very 
vague fashion by the Chinese, and the statement of Fan Ye cannot 
be taken to mean that he brought the whole of India under his 
Control There are, however, some other sources which help us to 
‘Bet some idea about the extent of his empire. 

(1) The kingdom of Taxila had become tributary during the 
reign of Kujula Kadphises! From archaeological evidence, we 
learn that Sirkap, a thickly populated part of Taxila, was sacked and 
abandoned during the time of Wema Kadphises, as a large number of 
his coins and those of his predecessors have been found in the excava- 
tions in that area bat not a single one of his successors. A remark- 
able discovery in this connection was made by Marshall who found 
an earthen jar containing 21 small silver coins belonging to four 
distinct classes, two to the reign of Gondopharnes, and one each 
to the reigns of Pacores and Wema Kadphises. The coins of 

acores bear his own portrait, the symbol of Gondopharnes and 
the legend of Sasas who uses the subordinate title **Great King” and 
is described as the "brothers son of Aspa.” We can safely draw 
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i or 
the conclusion that it was Wema Kadphises who ousted Pacores 
his successors from the throne of Taxila. 


(2) Kumàrajiva who translated Saürralamküra Sastra ph 
Chinese describes the conquest of Toung Tien-tchou (eastern In i 
by Kaniska,® and the Fou-fa-tsang.in-iuen-tchoen!? gives an --— 
of Kaniska's conquest of Hoa-chen (Pataliputra). It is qui 
obvious that the kingdom of Pataliputra was conquered by Kaniska 
and not by Wema Kadphises. 


(3) We learn from the dates given in the Kosam inscription 


of the year 2 and the Sarnath Buddhist inscriptions of the year + 
that they were included in Kaniska's dominions in the initial years 
of his reign? We do not find any mention of his conquest of Kap: 
important religious centres, Kosam and Varanasi, in the books e 
describe his conquest of Pátaliputra and other places.? It ay 
presumed they had been incorporated in the Kusüna empire bY 
Wema Kadphises. 

(4) A large number of the coins of 
been found at Begram,!4 


toad, 17 Mathura, 


Wema Kadphises have 
Peshawar, Taxila, 16 Kalka-Kasaul 
15 Gopalpura stapa 15 (Gorakhpur District), Bhita, : 
Varanasi 31 and Indore?? and of his military governors as far A 
Ghazipur ?? (near Varanasi) and Saurashtra (Gujarat). 24 Their fin 
spots corroborate the other kinds of evidence in determining the 
wide extent of his empire. 


(5) The testimony of the author of the Periplus who wrote 


about 78 A.D. that India carried ona flourishing trade with RO 
during that early period through the city of Ozene®> (Ujjain) an 

the port of Barygaza?e (Broach), and that there was complete safely 
Of routes from Kabul to Mathura and Pataliputra and Mathura to; 
Ujjain and Broach? Strongly suggests that all these territories wer? 


E EDS DAE ce 
under the control of one emperor or his allies who maintained pea 
in them. He could be 


a 10° 
no other ruler than Wema Kadphises w! 
ruled during those times.? 


(6) Sind was, 
author of the 


Subject to 
out?? 


however, not under Wema Kadphises, The 
Periplus makes a Categorical statement that it was 
Parthian princes who were constantly driving each other 
» and that the result of the disturbed condition was that there 
were far more of the Products carried by the overland route t0 


Barygaza (Broach) taan of those coming to Barbaricum? at the mouth! 
of the Indus, 
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(7) A Kharoshthi inscription has been discovered at Khalatse 
bridge in Ladakh in which the name of the king seems to be given 
as *Maharajasa Uvima Kavithisasa"; and the portrait of a Kusana 
king, just as it is found on many of the Kusana coins, appears in 
the middle of the est The name has been taken to stand for 
Wema Kadphises, and the date given in it (Sam. 187) has been 
interpreted as 103 A.D. or 130 A.D.® It has been suggested on the 
basis of this inscription that Western Ladakh was also subject to 
Wema Kadphises.** The fact that no Kusana coins have been found 
in Ladakh has been explained by stating that.they will be unearthed 
when some Buddhist mounds are allowed to be excavated in that 
Buddhist country. But the reading of the ruler’s name is not certain, 
the portrait of the king does not help us in identifying him, and 
the date definitely rules out, according to the system of chronology 
adopted here, the possibility of his being Wema Kadphises. The 
inscription seems to have been issued in 130 A.D. during the reign 
ofa ruler of Ladakh who was dressed in a costume which is 
associated with that of the Kusana kings on their coins. 

The empire of Wema Kadphises thus extended from Bactria to 
Ghazipur and from Kashmir to Saurashtra (Gujarat). 


ADMINISTRATION 


Wema Kadphises ruled over his empire by means of military 


Viceroys,% to one of whom should be attributed the large number of 
coins known to numismatists as those of the Nameless King. The 
proof that the Nameless King was contemporary of Wema 
Kadphises is furnished by Cunningham;? both Wema Kadphises and 
the Nameless King used the title Soter Megas (lit. the Great 
Saviour), but while the former calls himself Basileus Basileon?* 
King of Kings), the latter describes himself as Basileus Basileuon?? 
(Reigning King), the participle indicating à subordinate rank. The 
assumption of royal titles by the Kusana viceroy was, by no means, 
a strange occurrence, the Parthian viceroys of Gondopharnes had 


done the same thing.” 
rnment by feudal lords continued during 


the reign of his successors. A statue has been found at Mat near 
1:5 4l 


Mathura in which the principal donor is designated as '*Bakanpati", 

and the name of the ruler is mentioned as “Maharaja Rajatiraja 
Devaputra Kusana (m) putr (o) Shahi Vama Takshama.? The statue 
Can be easily identified with that of Wema Kadphises® from the 


The system of gove 
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š i i tue 
‘bulky figure which is also portrayed on his coins.*t a sta 
‘seems to ‘have been installed during the reign of Huviska. 


INSCRIPTIONS ISSUED DURING HIS REIGN an 2 
There are three inscriptions which do not mention his E 
name, büt which must be assigned tó his reign. OW. 
pr “L. The Panjtar inscription of the year 122 found at NS, 
The ruler is described as “Maharaja Gushana" (Ths Kusan 4 

King), ` Mo deus aa n is a 
) 2 The Kalawan 


a7 
Copper Plate inscription of the year 134- 
‘The name of the ruler is 1 


not given. 

3. The Taxila Silver Scroll inscription of the year 13515. The 
Tuler is styled Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Khushana (Great King; 
‘Supreme King of Kings, Son of 


he 
Heaven, the Kusana), and at tl 
A 

end of the inscription is affixed the characteristic symbol 

à H ises 
"'Nandi-pàda" of the coins of Wema Kadphises. Wema GE 
"was also" the first Kusana king with whom the titlé Devaputra v 
associated.49 — ' d : P sni 


The era employed in these in 
they should be 


Of Azes, begi 
Vikrama era, 
and “‘Ayasa”’ Occurring in the Kalawan 
the year 1349 and in the Taxila Silver § 
136.3 "The shape of the letters shows ¢ 
used in both cases, and the double 

parallel to the doublets “Kujula” and 
king, “Kujula Kadphises, i 
“Ajasa’? ‘Preceding the nam 
the genitive “Ayasa” prece 


popularly known as he 
mining the era are ‘oe 
Copper Plate inscription E: 
croll'inscription of the yea 
learly ‘that the same era was 
writing “Aja” and Aya’ yn? 
“Kuyula” df the first Kusana 
There is no doubt “that the genit a 
e of the month Siávaná is identical wit 
ding the nate’ of the ‘month Ashadha. 4 

. The theory that "Ayasa" is equivalent (o the Sanskri 
"'Aryasa" on the grounds that a special sanctity was attached to the 
months Ashadha and Sravana and that these months were actually 
described as Aryashadha®? i. very far-fetched, and cannot B 
Accepted. "The Protagonists of the theory do not explain how “r 
i "r" is not dropped in North- 
indicating ‘sanctity has not Ga 
r inscription of the year 122 
lon of the yeàgp 1 ( sa coe 1 er ZS 
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Konow. at ‘first explained the word *Ayasa" occurring in the 
Taxila Silver Scroll inscription of the year 136 (A.D. 79) as corres- 
ponding to Sanskrit *Adyasya (first), because there, was in that 
particular year a second intercalary Ashüdha*. But the Kalawan: 
epigraph proved that that explanation was not correct, as according 
¿to astronomical calculations made by Dr. Van Wijk there was no: 
intercalated Sravana in. the year 134, as it should have been: 
according to Konow’s rendering. Konow admitted the mistake, and 
subscribed to the views of Marshal] that "Ayasa" means "of Azes 
or an era instituted by Azes. This interpretation is justified as. 
the term *Ayasa" is also used on the reverse of the coins of Azes : 
""Maharajasa Rajatiraja Mahatasa Ayasa."** The absence of any 
royal titles in the inscriptions is not surprising, as his era was popu-- 
lar and had been in use for more than a century but his 
dynasty had been supplanted by that of the Kusánas. Rapson took 
the same view, and added that ‘‘Azes could scarcely have been fur-- 
ished with Ge wonted titles in this inscription without prejudice to: 


the house then actually ruling." 
The dates of the Panjtar inscription, the Kalawan inscription 
and the Taxila Silver Scroll inscription would thus be 65 A.D., 


77 A.D. and 79 A.D. wau 
The Taxila Silver Scroll inscription shows clearly that Wema 
„Kadphises continued to rule till 79 A.D.” If Kaniska had come to 
the throne in 78 A.D., as is generally held, his name and not that of 
have appeared in that inscription, as we 
issued during his reign and the inscrip-- 


"Khusána" would certainly 
H M 1 2. 
d in terms of his own era and not the 


find it in other inscriptions 
„tion would have been date 
Scytho-Parthian era. f wn 
Another important revelation that is made by the inscription: 
is that even though a part of Taxila (Sirkap) was destroyed and 
abandoned during the period of Wema Kadphises,” , another 
part of Taxila (the site of Dharmarajika stüpa) had become a place 
of pilgrimage—as the inscription describes—the enshrinement of ihe 
relics of the holy one in that place in 79 A.D.*? 
identify the king mentioned in the inscri- 
:Ption with Kujula Kadphises on the assumption that both the titles 
And the symbol found in it occur on his coins also ^. But the title 
Bin S Kujula Kadphises; Cuntiigham who 
read it on two coins of that ruler®! was mistaken in his reading: 


ant 
Marshall prefers to 


€vaputra is never used by 
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; "s 
ho re-examined the coins also does not accept pP. 
um KH The date of the inscription shows clearly that 1 
Fer ECH the reign of the successor of Kujula Kadphises. =. 
THEORIES ABOUT HIS BEING THE FOUNDER OF ie of 
Konow wrongly regards Wema Kadphises as the e dario 
tthe Saka era.*. He does not explain why inscriptions i: der. 
his reign are not dated in that era," and why Kaniska, Ze en 
‘did not use his era but started a new regnal reckoning of 1 cd WS, 
is quite evident“ from the dates given in the inscriptions n eg 
his reign. Growse had gone to the other extreme by i annalists 
him with Vikramaditya, but the evidence of the Chinese 


early 
is quite definite that he could not have ascended the throne as 
ias 57 Bic. 


HIS COINAGE 


and 
~ Wema Kadphises issued an extensive gold, a large MT 
ca little silver coinage. Copper coins of his predecessor, "e. 
Kadphises, were already in wide circulation, and the silver Dre 
Apollodotus and Menander, according to the Periplus, contin “A 
be current during that ‘period. The issue of gold coinage Rome 
large scale was due to the import of the valuable specie from Indi? 
on account of a very favourable balance of trade which which 
enjoyed with that country. The control of Kashmir (Kipin) is 
was famous for its gold mines? may also have helped him FE: by 
connection. The idea of gold dinara was probably inspire om 
Roman aureus ; and its weight and size were influenced to vient 
extent by its prototype. It was designed to serve as a conve rica 
multiple of the copper denomination for large scale compra Ki 
transactions." The issue of double staters by him was an origina! 
He issued the following types of coins :— e 
l. (Gold). Bust of the king on the oby., and two-armed 
on the rey. 
(a) Obv. Upper part of king, diadem, 1 


‘Clouds, with high hat or helmet, flames 


d om 
. emerging f v 
rising from shoulders: 


Legend 
> Monogr. behind head Gs P 
BACIAEYC OOHMO KA A¢ICHC#® 

Rev. Two-armed $j 
‘top-knot and a tiger's ski 


in r. hand elephant-goad in 1. 


nid eci? 
va, facing, head 1., with hair in d gent 
non 1. arm, grasping combined tr 
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and battle-axe in r. hand, in 1. gourd, monogr. to r. WU, tol. 
CVE 


Kharoshthi legend : Maharajasa Rajadiraja asa ð trvaloga. I$varasa 
Mahesvarasa Wima Kathphisasa Tratarasa (of the Great King, Supreme 
King of Kings, Lord of All the Worlds, Devotee of Siva, Wema 
Kadphises, the Saviour).*? 

(b) Obv. the same as above, but king to the r. 

Rev. Siva, facing, head 1., holding trident in r. hand, drapery 
on l. arm and hanging at back, behind him a humped bull r., 


monogr. UJ, to 1., legend as in 1(a).* 
RO, 


(c) Obv. as in I (b), but king wears diadem, not helmet. Rev. 
the same as in 1 (b).? 
II. (Gold). King seated cross-legged on clouds on the obv., 


rev. as in 1 (b). . 
Oby. The king wearing helmet and diadem, seated, facing 
cross-legged on clouds, head turned to r., in his r. hand a club, 


his head surmounted by a trident, to 1. va Legend as in 1(a). 


Rev. as in (b).® 
Ill. (Gold). King seated on throne on the obv., two-armed 


Siva on the rev. . . 
Obv. the king wearing helmet and diadem, seated, facing on 
throne, head turned to 1., flames rising from shoulders, in r. hand a 


branch, beneath his feet a foot-stool. to r. Dy to, J, a club. 


Legend as in 1(a). 
Rev. as in 1(b).* f 
IV. (Gold). Head of king in raised square frame on the obv., 
and trident with battle-axe attached on the rev. ' 
Obv. Head of king r. in raised square frame, legend as in 1 (a). 
Rey. Trident on stand, with battle-axe attached 1., a club at 


r. foot, monogr. to r. and to 1. vy Kharoshthi legend ` 
: ES 


(sa) Rajadiraja-(sa) Wimakathaphisasa.° f 

V. (Gold). King on elephant with Greek legend as in 1 (a) on 
the oby., and Siva with bull on the rev. as in 1 (b)8. 

VI. (Gold). King riding on a two-horsed chariot with his club 
Testing on his r. shoulder and a small driver in, front on the oby. 
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Hev. the same as in V.*4 M 
vir. (a) (Copper) King standing with r. hand over altar on 
bv., “and two-ai Siv. the rev. — 
bv., and two-armed Siva on he ^ "T 
e 'Óbv, King, diadem, wearing tall cap and long coat, M K 
1. with r. hand over altar, trident with battle-axe combined 1. 


; I 
field, club and monogr. Lu in r. field, legend : COHMO KA AŻ 


‘CHC BACIA EYC BACIN EWN CWTHP MET AC Wema Kadphises: 
‘the King of kings, the Great Saviour), 
Rev. as in I (b)** 
(b) (Silver) (i) the same as in V (a).5* emp sé 
(ii) Portrait of Wema Kadphises, wearing the conical ur 
dress legend :" Great King, Supreme King of Kings, the Kusan 
Chieri AET" ver little 
It is quite obvious that the reverses of his coins offer Soi 
variety; they are mostly confined to the representation of Lord Si 


or the god's favourite symbols—the Nandi bull, the trident and a 
battle-axe. On some coins, the god is represented standing alone, ir 
others he is accompanied by Nandi. On his small gold coins (quar 
dinaras) the type is simply the trident and the battle-axe combined. 
Greek inscriptions are on the obverse and are always 'in A 
nominative case : BACIAEC OOHMO KAA¢ICHC on the SC 
coins and BACIA EYC BACIA EWN ` CWTHP ME[-AC OOHN 
KAN$ICHC on the copper coins. The Kharoshthi inscription appe? 
on the reverse and is always the same in full or partial form 10 t " 
5 vaik: je ce éi bine PHN “4 Sara Manes 
possessive case : Maharbjasa Rajadirajasa Sarvaloga Isvarasa Kap 
varasa Wima Kathphisasa Tratarasa. On a silver coin found in Si e 
(Taxila), he assumes the legend: Great King, King of ‘Kings, 
Kushana Chiefs 

HIS RELIGION 


rv, he 
Wema Kadphises was an ardent worshipper of Siva, as 


"portrayed Siva ‘or his favourite symbols on all his: coins. Seit, 
was still widely practised in India, and he adopted it with great zem 
He described himself'ás a devotee Of Siva : ““Mahegvarasa’’. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE 

The conquests of K 


opened up the Overland mmerce between India, and th fl 
Roman Empire. ‘Trade through central Asia had previously Dë 
subject to attacks "` by many savage tribes; the existence of a unifi? 
Power in Bactria, the Kabul Valley, the Punjab; the Tout valle 


$. daan D Leen 
ujula Kadphises and Wema Kadphis 
route of co 


E Sea, Ses 
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and the Upper Ganga Valley made it possible for a regular trade to 
be carried on from the Euphrates to the Ganga (Ganges). It was 
facilitated by the peace treaty between Rome and Parthia which was 
signed in 63 A.D. and which was not broken for half a century.?? 
The discovery by Hippalus in 47 A.D. of the existence of the Etesian 
(Monsoon) wind biowing regularly across the Indian ocean gave an 
impetus to the trade by sea-route.°° India enjoyed a very favour- 
able balance of trade with Rome. It resulted in the drain of the 
valuable specie from that country and was bitterly condemned by 
Pliny?! The rapid growth of such trade is indicated by the coinage 
of the first two Kusana rulers ; Kujula Kadphises struck coins in 
copper or bronze only, while Wema Kadphises issued also an exten- 
Sive gold coinage. A detailed account of this trade is given in 


chapter IX. 


HIS IMMEDIATE SUCCESSOR 

There is some controversy about the name of the successor of 
Wema Kadphises. Konow thinks that there are indications to show 
that the disintegration of the Kusána empire began to set in after the 
death of Wema Kadphises and that Mahārāja Jihonica was the 
actual ruler of the country during 107-108 A D.?? Lohuizen-De-Leeuw 
is also of the opinion that there was perhaps a short reign of Jiho- 
nica between the reigns of Wema Kadphises and Kaniska and that 
the reigns of the three kings” must have together lasted about 100 
years. She finds confirmation of this theory in the Puranas in which 
the discrepancy of the three monarchs in the lists of Tukhara kings 
(eleven or fourteen) is explained as due to the fact that the Kadphises 
kings are as often as not included in the Indian chronological lists. 
She identifies king Kafand, his son (Ayand) and grandson (Rasal) 
given in the Mujmal-ut-Tawarikh, and King Kishen, his son king 
Maharaja and Maharaja’s nephew Kaid Raj given in the introduction 
of Ferishta’s History with Kujula Kadphises, Wema Kadphises and 
Jihonica.+ But these identifications are quite baseless, as there is 
not the slightest resemblance between the names which are compared. 
As a matter of fact, the Taxila Silver Scroll inscription of the year 
136 (79 A.D.) makes it quite clear that Wema Kadphises was ruling 
at that time, and the dates (2-23) given in the inscriptions issued 
during the reign of Kaniska®™ provide a sufficient testimony to the 
fact that Kaniska was the founder of a now system of reckoning 
dates which, during that period, could only be what later on came to 
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be known as the Saka era. This interpretation is sopo 
data regarding the constellation of months given in the T EA 
tion of the year 11 and the Und inscription of the year 61. : Sea, 
thus, came to the throne immediately after the death o 


Saka 
Kadphises in 79 A.D.—the date of the commencement of the Sak 
era. 
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as the interval of eighteen years is all too little for the abundant 
and wide-spread coinage of Soter Megas, to say nothing of Wema 
Kadphises himself ; Wema Kadphises succeeded his father in or 
about A.D. 78, his reign lasted till the opening years of the second 
century A.D., after which there was an interval of a couple of 
decades or so before Kaniska succeeded him.!!* 


Sten Konow asserts that Kaniska rose to power after 125 
A.D., as his name is. not mentioned by Chinese annalists who were 
well aware of the happenings in western territories down to about 
that date and not after that time. He relies on astronomical calcu- 
lations made by Van Wijk on the basis of Zeda and Und inscrip- 
tions, and concludes that the initial year of Kaniska's reign was 
128-29 A.D In these inscriptions, the naksatras current on the 
days when they were executed are also mentioned. The Zeda 
inscription of the year 11 couples the naksatra Uttaraphalguni with 
the 20th Ashüdha!! and the Und record of the year 61 associates 
the naksatra Pürvüshàdha with the 8th Chaitra.!* The only set 
of years within the limits set by Konow which fulfils the conditions 
is Kaliyuga 3240 for the Zeda inscription and 3290 for the Und 
inscription, giving us the date 128-129 A.D. for the commencement 
of Kaniska's reign.?? The other dates relating to the second 
century A.D. can, therefore, be safely set aside. 

But the calculations made by Marshall and Konow are open 
to serious objections. It is not safeto determine exactly the age 
of Kusána buildings from the consideration of their style. More- 
gie it is now generally admitted that Soter Megas was not an 
uk tee s aues 
of Wema Kadphises and Kai in D SC d Wee 
EE Ate éi aJ Further, no deductions should 
in the Chinese annals befo BERD : ez er 
dever pilier dn Leg v as the Chinese annalists vu 
aile dexdtibing thats oer: the names of the Yue-chi rulers" 

I in the western c As regards 
the astronomical calculations, th pie rega 
Fisariched: ZE , they take for granted that Kaniska 

the second century A.D. but there i i it 
to support this assumption. Moreover. thé P i SEN vag 
against the views of the dates given by ie EES 


1. The Sue Vihara inscription of the year 11 issued during the 


reign of Kaniska!’® shows clearly that the Bahawalpur area in the 
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Lower Indus Valley was included in his dominions during 
139-40 A.D., if we place the the date of his accession to 
the throne at 128-29 A.D. This territory must have, thus, 
remained under his control and that of his successor up 
to 156-57 A.D., as there was no decline of Kusana power 
under Vasiska and Huviska. But the Junagadh inscription’ 
issued during the reign of Rudradiman who was ruling as a 
practically independent ruler makes the categorical statements that 
about 150 A.D. Rudradáman was the lord of Sauvira and that 
he completely crushed the Yaudheyas. Now, Sauvira included 
the territory along the Indus about Multan,125 and the Yaudheyas 
resided in Rajasthan near Bahawalpur where their descendants, 
the Johrya Rajputs, are still found.126 The facts revealed by the 
the Sue Vihara inscription cannot be teconciled with those men- 
tioned in the Junagadh inscription, if we accept 128-129 A.D., as 
the initial year of Kaniska’s reign. 

SS a ionty of the Kusanas over Sanchi 127 
is i Ee DE of Rudradaman over Akara 
feu site E (West Malwa) as recorded in the Junagadh 

alwa es 

lseptdon if we accept the date A.D. 128-129 for Kaniska's acce- 


Ssion to the throne. 


2. There is no well $ 
century A.D., but we know Ho ^ 
Kaniska did start a regnal reckoning 


succe: ç ing. 
Ssors "m date-+200 is untenable for the following 
The theory for 


Teasons:— f th 
1. According to te EVA PAT 
Anshi-kao (A.D. 148-70) guar peer sie 
Bharaksha who was t 
have, therefore, flourishe 


-known era which started in the second 
m epigraphic evidence that 
hich was continued by his 


e Chinese Tripitaka, 
bhümi-sütra of Sath- 
1288 Kaniska must 


s that the Ta Yue-chi king, 
Chinese par 129 Po.tiao can be 
Po-ti S n P es E er Eus was no king Vàsu- 
9-tiao, sent an m vasudeva (ID). A aieka era. 
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KANISKA 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE NAME 


The name of Kaniska is written generally with a lingual an 
and a lingual “sht, but it appears as Kaniska (with a dental ‘‘n’’) 
in the Zeda inscription of the year 11°, the Sue-Vihara Copper Plate 


inscription of the same year? and the Rajatarangini of Kalhana!. It 
is written as “Kaneshka” in the Manikiala inscription of the year 
18°, *Kanishka" in the British Museum inscription of the year 10°, 
“Kanaiska” (with a dental ‘‘s” 


5") in Khotanese’, “Kanishka”? and 
“Kanika” in Tibetan?*, and Ka-ni-kia", "Ka-ni-ka", Ki-ni-tcha", 
“Kanikh”, "Ka-ni-ti" and "Ka-nita?' in Chinese. Alberüni 
calls him “Kanik”, while Some Kashmiri Brahmans give 
a Sanskritised form of the name: “Kanishtha.”’ The Greek 
Spellings of his name on his coins are *KANHPKOY!?" and 
KANHpkK na: which may be rendered as *Kaneshka" 


and 
“Kaneshki’’, taking the abnormal GE 


In any case, the 


ans is no other than Kaniska of the 


Kusana dynasty. 
But he was quite different from king Kaniska, 


son of Vaj- 
heska, mentioned in the Ara inscription of the year 41 


16 and from 


(Kusana), and claims that Kanis 


A.D.) and Vijayasim 


designation of Khotan in 
‘accept the rendering as 
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king Kanika addressed in the Maharajakanikalekha of Matrcheta?’. 


HIS PARENTAGE 

He belonged to the Great Yue-chi (Ta Yue-chi), as he calls 
himself a Kusana (Koshano) in his coin legends? and the Kusanas 
were, according to Heou Han Chou, a part of that main line of the 
Yue-chi who came to India from the north-west!®. There is, there- 
n for the theory of Baron A. Von Stael-Holstein 
o the Little Yue-chi (Siao Yue-chi) or that of 
Fleet that his tribe came from Khotan to Kashmir and thence to 
India. The statement given in Ma-ming-pu-su-chuan, the bio- 
graphy of  A$vaghosa. translated into Chinese before 412 A.D., 
that Agvaghosa’s patron (Kaniska) was the king of Siao Yue-chi** 
cannot, therefore, be taken to mean that Kaniska was a descendant 
of the Little Yue-chi. The following arguments which have been 
advanced by Konow in favour of the theory that he came from 


Khotan are also baseless :— 

1. According to Maharajakanikalekha, king Kanika belonged 
to a northern country.” Konow identifies Kanik with Kaniska, 
and is inclined to consider the northern country as Khotan.24 But 
his identification is not justified.°° 

2. The Tibetan sources tell us that “King Kanika and the 
king of Guzan and King Vijayakirti, lord of Li (Khotan) and others 
led an army into India and overthrew the city of Soked (Gäkeia) "73 
Konow considers king Kanik to be the same as the king of Guzan 
ka led an expedition from Khotan 
uments cannot be upheld. Even if we 
take Guzan to stand for Kusana, it is quite evident from the con- 
text that three kings wer involved in the expedition : (i) King 
Kanika (ii) the king of Guzan and (iii) King Vijayakirti. King 
Kanika was, therefore, not the same as the Kusana king. More- 
Over, Vijayakirti came to the throne after Vijayadharma (240-264 
ha in the genealogical table of the kings of 


fore, no justificatio 
that he belonged t 


into India. But these arg 


Khotan? long after the reign of Kaniska. 

3. In the Chinese translation of Kalpanàmanditika, king 
Kaniska has been called ‘‘Chentan Kia-ni-cha". ‘‘Chentan’’ has 
been rendered by Levi as ¿“Chandana”? which is stated to be an old 
Tibetan texts.” But it is ridiculous to 
“Khotan Kaniska’’; Chentan” stands for 


m 
Devaputra "729 
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4. The Heou Han Chou states that king Kien of Khotan was 
killed by the Chinese in 152 A.D., and **Kien"' has been taken as an 
abbreviation of Kaniska.! But this interpretation cannot be 


accepted, as this abbreviation has never beea used for him in any 
other Chinese work. 


Kaniska came to the throne after the death of Wema Kadphi- 
ses**, but his relationship with the latter has never been determined, 
as we do not find any reference to it in any inscription or contempo- 
Iary work. But an inscription on the headless statue of Vama 
Takshama (evidently Wema the strong or Wema K adphises) records 
the renewal of a devakula (temple or gallery of royal portraits of 
ancestors) of Huviska's pitàmah (grandfather).? It is safe to draw 
the inference that Wema Kadphises was the grandfather of Huviska; 
and as Kaniska was the father of the latter,24 Wema Kadphises was 
undoubtedly the father of Kaniska. This view is confirmed by the 
system of chronology adopted in this book according to which 
Wema Kadphises was succeeded by Kaniska in 79 A.D. without 
any interregnum between the reigns of the two monarchs.?? There is, 
however, a lot of controversy about t 


Sion to the throne, and it is necessary to examine the various. 
theories for deciding this question. 


HIS DATE 


G) Difficulties in its Determination 


The Kusana chronolo 
enigma?6 


Ssors while describing the 
Chi kings, and the Chinese Buddhist 
works give conflicting accounts of the date of his accession many 
years after the death of Buddha.ss 


he date of Kaniska's acces- 


Even the genealogical list of 


En E. Lua Rai 


w 
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get acquainted?? is not now traceable. Sirsukh, the city built by the 
Kusanas in Taxila which is likely to yield some clue to the solution 
of the chronological mystery has not so far been excavated, as the 
ancient remains lie buried deep beneath the alluvial soil on which 
modern buildings have been constructed, and the few mounds which 
rise above cultivated fields are now occupied by graves, ziarats (holy 
places for pilgrimage) and modern villages which cannot be easily 
disturbed.? The question has, however. been discussed from the 
following points of view :— 

(a) Chinese annals, 
accounts. 

(b) Classical works (Greek and Roman). 

(c) Indian literary sources. 

(b) Epigraphical material. 

(e) Palaeography. 

(f) Numismatics. 

g) Archaeological discoveries. ` 

(h) Astronomical calculations. 


histories, encylopaedias and other 


(ii) Different Theories 
a chronology so far known from epigraphic 


In the Kusan 
ted with the years 2-23", 


Tecords, the name of Kaniska is associa 
Of Vasiska with the the years 2489-28", of Huviska with the years 
281-6045. of Kaniska (son of Vajheska) with the years 417 and of 
Vasudeva with the years 64°—98". There is one inscription 
found in the Shah-ji-ki-Dheri which is dated, according to Konow, 
in the year 1 of Kaniska, but the reading of the date is extremely 
doubtful. The discovery of a regular series of records dating from 
the year 2 Kaniska’s reign makes it quite. clear that he was the 
founder of an era in the sense that the system of reckoning which 
he started was continued by his successors. An attempt is sometimes 
Made to find proof of this fact in the wording of the inscription of 


the year 9 where the opening words are as follows :— 
Siddha (m) Maharajasya Kaniskasaya rajyasamwvatsare,* 

It is claimed that the phrase “Kaniskasya rajyasamvatsare”’ can 

Only be rendered”? in the regnal year or era of Kaniska, and that the 

era employed by him was, therefore, that of his own reign.? But the 
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term “‘rajyasathvatsare” does not carry the same connotation in all 


the Kusana inscriptions, as it is also used in a different sense in the 
inscription of the year 24 with the name of Vàsiska??, in the 
inscription of the year 50 with the name of Huviska?! and in the 
inscripti 84 with the name of Vasudeva. It is pre- 
hose monarchs Started new eras of their own 
Such long periods. As a matter of fact, the 
nd “rdjyasarivatsare” are both, in the case of 
Of the inscriptions issued during the reigns of Kaniska and his 


successors, Synonymous with the era or system of reckoning dates 
Started by Kaniska. 


eign about 5B.C.* Triveda made 
data given in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, 
and arrived at the ludicrous date 1356 B.C. for this event. Other 
the problem from different premises and 
for this purpose ;— 
58-57 B.C» 47 B.C.11 B.C.9, 43 A.D.,", 78 A.D."l, 89 
A.D.**, about 120 A.D.?, 125 A.D.%, 128-29 A.D.9. 134 A.D.,% 
144 A.D“, 150 A.D. 200 A Dm 220 A Din and 278 A.D., 


They, thus, carry the initial year of Kaniska’s reign over a 


TS, ranging from B.C, 1356 advocated by Triveda 
kar. Some writers are so 
hat they have often changed 


° nningham shifted from 57 
B.C. to 89 A, p.a Oldenberg from 78 A D 71 to about 90 A.D.*5, 


Smith from 78 A.D. ss to 125 A.D,77, again to 78 A.D.78 and later 


to about 120 A ps and konow from 134 A.D.9 to 128-29 A.D.*! 
and later to 200 A.D®, i i 


Triveda, we can classi 


the inscriptions of the Kusana 
he hundreds are Omitted : 


"Mee, w 


(extreme right) showing 
the Extension officials a rennovated drink- 


ing-water well in Harijan "Basti! or sec- 
tion of the village. constructed through 


local voluntary effort. 


A Harijan leader 


ol building for several 
f the consequences of 
hip structure in Rampur. 


Incomplete scho 
years was one O 
amorphous leaders 


Standing astride is a 
upper caste leader 
progressive farmers in 


e 
highly recognised 

and one of the 

Devigarh. 
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According to this theory, the year 5 of Kaniska’s reign is equivalent 
to the year 32 (05) of the Laukika era or 3230 (3205--25) of the 
Kali Yuga or 129—130 A.D. The date of his accession is, there- 
fore, calculated as 125 A.D. Smith gave up this theory later on.*! 

f (b) Cunningham’s second theory that the inscriptions are dated 
in the Seleucidan era with four hundred omitted. He finds support 
for his views in the mention of Macedonian months along the dates 
in some of them.8* According to him, the seventh year of Kaniska 
Would mean 407-312 or 95 A.D. He would, therefore, place the 
accession of Kaniska at 89 A.D. 


(c) The theory of Thomas that the era of Kaniska is con- 


nected with the Seleucidan era or the Parthian era with hundreds 
omitted.8? The year 3 of Kaniska would be, according to him, 
equivalent to 303 of the Seleucidan era or 203 of the Parthian 
era commencing in 312 B.C. and 248 B.C. respectively, or 9 B.C. 
and 45 B.C. He would, thus, place the first year of Kaniska's 


reign at 11 B.C. or 47 B.C. 


4 (d) R. G. Bhandarkar's theory 
in the Saka era with two hundred o 


Year 5 of Kaniska should be reckoned 
era or 283 A.D. He would, thus, begin the epoch of Kaniska 


from 278 A.D. He assumes that the Kusana king referred to in the 
Panjtar inscription of the year 122 is Kujula Kadphises, and placing 
three princes—Kujula Kara Kadphises, the Nameless king and 
Wema Kadphises—before Kaniska, he again arrives at the date 
200 of the Saka era i.e. 273 A.D. for this purpose. He argues that 


the Kusanas should be placed near about the Guptas, as the 
Guptas issued a gold coinage in close imitation of the former. He 
finds a confirmation of his views in the Mathura inscription of the 


year 299 which, he thinks, should be assigned to the Saka era with 


two hundred omitted.° f : 

(e) The theory that the inscriptions are dated in the Vikrama 
era with one hundred omitted 90 [n other words, the seventh year 
Of Kaniska's reign. would be equivalent to 107-57 or 50. A.D. and 
Kaniska's accession would be placed at 43 A.D. 

(f) The theory of pikshit that the inscriptions are dated in the 
Vikrama era with two hundred omitted. In other words, the first 
Year of Kaniska’s reign would be equivalent to 201 V. S. or 144 


4. D. 903 


that the inscriptions are dated 
mitted. He thinks that the 
as the year 205 of the Saka 
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(g) Buhler was once of the opinion that the era of Kaniska 


had its starting point between 137 B.C.-112 B.C., if the hundreds 
were omitted.* 


(h) Foucher suggested that the era used by Kaniska was the 
one which commenced in 322 B.C., the hundreds to be omitted.?? 


(i) Lohuizen-De Leeuw believes that the Kusana inscriptions 
are dated in the Saka era but that in some of the Brahmi inscriptions 
such as those of the years14?, 20?! and 229» the figure for one 
hundred is omitted. — It is argued that the preacher Vasulà is menti- 
oned in the inscriptions of the years 15 and 86, and as the same 


person could not occupy the exalted position for 71 years, the figure 
15 should be taken to stand for 115.9 


(j) The theory that the incri 


era with 200 omitted, so that the 


of the old Saka era which may be 
In other words, 


the inscriptions a 


ptions are dated in the old Saka 
year | of Kaniska is the year 201 
taken to have started in 123 B.C. 
this theory puts in a new garb the old theory that 
te dated in the Saka era beginning from 78 A.D. 


ies do not provide us with any dates which 


of any well-known era excepti 
/ 1 pting the Saka 
era which IS, however enunciated in theor ji very 
B ound 
y ( ) In a very r 
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2, the date 278 A.D is rejected for the reasons explain- 
ed on page 62. Chinese evidence goes against the dates 47 B.C -11 
B.C. and the statement of Apollonius that Taxila was under the 
control of a Parthian king during 43-44 A.D. makes the date 43 
A.D. untenable The mention of Macedonian months in some 
inscriptions does not lend any support to the Seleucidan era theory 
for the year 89, as in most of the inscriptions the names of Indian 


months and seasons are used. 


The position adopted in 
Committee published by the G 


in Appendix 


the Report of the Calendar Reform 
overnment of India in 1955 regarding 
the interpretation of dates in some Brahmi inscriptions such as that 
Of the year 15 is incomprehensible; at one place, it is stated that the 
figure for one hundred is omitted in the inscriptions,193 while at 
another place, it is claimed that they are dated in the old Saka era 


With two hundred omitted.1* It only means that obsession with the 
theory of omitted hundreds sometimes produces strange results. 
reckoning of Kashmir and the 


There is no doubt that Laukika 3 
f counting by omitted hundreds 


Kangra system or any other system o ' 
id not exist in India in early times; such systems were devised in 
ee, or tenth century. A.D. TD reality, the idea of finding 


Out Kusina dates by such calculations is altogether illusory. 


Him in the 2nd Century A.D. 
; Theories which maintain that Kaniska acceded to the throne 
in the second century A.D., many dates are given for this purpose; 
125 A.D. by Marshall,?”° about 120 A.D. by Smith, 120 
A.D. by Pandey,” 128-29 A.D.” 134 A.D." and about 200 
A.D." py Konow; 144 A.D. by Ghirshman,!? 150 A.D. by 
Mankad,!3 and a date between 140 A.D. and 180 A.D.™ by Kimura. 
Many other scholars also subscribe to such theories, and arrive at 
different dates about 125 A-D- as some of these dates find confirm- 
ation in the astronomical data provided by the inscriptions. 

Marshall ‘advances the following arguments in support of his 
Contentions:— 

1. The coarse and massive diaper found in the construction 
Of buildings belonging to the Kusana period in the Chir Stüpa at 

axila came into fashion in the second century A.D. 

2. The dates for the death of Kujula Kadphises and the 

accession of Kaniska cannot be placed at 60 and 78 respectively, 
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C. Theories Associating Him with the Foundation of an Era 


Theories which maintain that Kaniska was the founder of a 
well-known era :— 


(i) Vikrama Era 


Cunningham’s first theory which was later abandoned by him 
that Kaniska founded the Vikrama era. [t has found an eminent 
advocate in Fleet who asserts that Kaniska founded the Vikrama era 
in the sense that the Opening years of it were the years of his reign 
and that he began to rule in 58 B.C." He is supported by 
Kennedy, Luders?33, Francke??:, Barnett!?? and Mukherji.!?? 

Fleet relies on the Buddhist tradition of Gandhára and 
Kashmir as reported by Hieun Tsang who placed Kaniska 400 
years after the death of Buddha!", According to Fleet, Buddha 
died in 483 B.C.,138 and as the statement concerning 400 years is given 


in round numbers, he places the real date of his accession 25 years 
later, i.e. at 58 B.C. : 


Fleet claims that Kujula Kadphises and Wema Kadphises were 
preceded by Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva and that they 
belonged to quite a different dynasty. 


Kennedy assigns Kaniska to the first century BC. from a 
Study of Hellenism, and also quotes some passage from Chinese 
work in support of his theory:— 

l. Kaniska's.coins have Greek legends; Greek must, there- 
fore, have been understood by those that used them. The disappear- 
ance of Greek as a language of every-day life in the regions east of 
the Euphrates (except in North Mesopotamia) partly soon after the 
Close of the first century A.D. forbids the hypothesis that he ruled 


after 100 A.D. It could hot linger after that time in an enclave of 
the Punjab.139 
2. Kaniska 


borrowed his Greek alphabet from the traders 
of the Persian Gulf, his cursive mercantile script came from the 
Same quarter. Down to his time, Greek uncials alone were used 
for the Greek coin legends. He begins with uncials, but presently 
changes to a beautiful Cursive script and his successors employ this 
script alone. This was dictated by commercial considerations, and 
two kings of Elam in the first century did exactly what he did. His 


coins, therefore, must have been struck between 60 B.C. and 
40 A.D," 
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3. There is a passage in a Buddhist work Sarnyuktagama, ` 
quoted in a Chinese compilation of the fifth-sixth century A.D. which 
mentions four nations reigning simultaneously—the Yavanas in the 
north (ie. Kabul), the Sakas in the south (i.e. Indo-Skythia), the 
Pahlavas in the west (i.e. Asia and Arachosia) and the Tusharas in 
the east. There must, therefore, have been a Tushara or Kusana 
kingdom in the Punjab and at Mathura when the Greeks reigned in 
Kabul in the first century B.C." 


4. There is a passage in the Heou Han Chou: 


Tai wei wang fu mieh Tien-chu, meaning— 

"In his place was king again extinguished India (Punjab)’’. 
In other words, ‘‘He (Wema Kadphises) succeeded him (Kujula 
Kadphises) on the throne and subjugated India (Punjab) again." 


The Kuşāņas then took the Punjab a second time (fu-again). 
Fan Ye, the author of Heou Han Chou, tells us that he omits all 
mention of events which happened before A.D. 25. A Kusana 
kingdom under Kaniska whose name is not mentioned by Fan Ye 
must, therefore, have existed in India, which arose, flourished and 
fell into decay between 100 or 90 B.C. and 25 A.D.!* 

But the assumptions of Fleet and Kennedy are quite baseless. 


et us examine their arguments critically:— 

1. There are many Buddhist traditions about the date of 
Kaniska computed in relation to the year of Buddha’s death™’, and 
no reliance can be placed on them. While Hieun Tsang 14 and the 
Tibetan version of the Vinaya!% give the date as “four hundred years 
after nirvana", Hieun Tsang, at another place!!*, and the Chinese 
Life of Vasubandhu!” put Kaniska 500 years after Buddha’s death. 


Song-yun mentions this period as “three hundred years” and “two 
*' in different editions,"* the Khotanese Text as “one 


hundred years 
7119 and the Sathyukta-ratna-pitaka as "200 years" 


hundred years 
after Buddha's decease. 

2. The use of Greek in the Kusana coin-legends does not 
Prove anything beyond the fact that such legends were favoured by 
the Kusana kings. We are not justified in drawing any other 
Inference, just as it is wrong to draw any conclusion about the 
Prevalence of Latin from its use on British coins in the 20th 
Century. [tjs interesting to quote the remarks of Luders in this 
Connection: — 
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“Now before us lie a pair of foreign coins, a nicke} coin from 
Switzerland of 1900 and a penny of 1897. The inscription on the 
former reads canfoederatio Helvetica. On the penny stands Victoria 
Dei Gra. Britt. Regina Fid. Def. Ind. Imp. I pity the historian of 
the fourth millennium who will draw from the coins the conclusion 
that about the year 1900 Latin was the language of daily life in the 
mountains of Switzerland and in the British Isles,"1?1 


There is no doubt that Greek Script was understood in Afgha- 
nistan and the north-western parts of the Kusana empire, as the 
Greek inscription recently discovered at Surkh Kotal!?? in North 
Afghanistan clearly shows. It must have survived there long after 
A.D. 100 on account of the presence of Greek settlers there. 


2. The use of cursive forms of Greek by Kaniska has a range 
too wide for exact chronological inference, as is clear from the 
evidence of dated Seleucid and Parthian coins.153 


3. As regards the quotation from the Buddhist work Sarnyuk- 
ma, we should not place much reliance on a general statement 
made by a monk who did not specify the countries which he meant 
and the period during which such a state of affairs existed. More- 
over, Kennedy does not quote any Chinese evidence .to support his 


bracketed interpretation of the territories associated with the north 
and east directions. 


taga 


4. The real meaning of the passage from the Heou Han Chou 
t Wema Kadphises subjugated India again, after it had once 
been conquered by foreign tribes like the Sakas. 


5. The contention of Fleet an 
group should be placed before the K. 
proved by archaeological and numismatic evidence. The coins of 


Kadphises TI and Kaniska have been found together in many places, 
they frequently display in the field the s 


is tha 


d Francke that the Kaniska 
adphises group has been dis- 


Kadphises, and they 
» besides exhibiting a close 
Examples of the association 
Kaniska and his successors are 


relationship in the obverse devices 151 
of the coins of Wema Kadphises, 
as follows!?? :— 


(i) Coins of Wema Kadphises, K aniska, 


Huviska and 
Vasudeva found at Mathura.!55 
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(ii) Coins of Wema Kadphises, Kaniska, Huviska and a 
much earlier prince Ayu Mitra found in the Gopalpur stüpa in 
‘Gorakhpur District.” 

(iii) A large number of copper coins of Wema Kadphises 
and Kaniska found at Ransi.155 

(iv) Coins of Wema Kadphises and Kaniska found at Bua 
Dih.159 

(v) Coins of Wema Kadphises, Kaniska, Huviska and 
‘Vasudeva found in Indore.!? 

(vi) 382 copper coins of Wema Kadphises with forty copper 
coins of Kaniska found on the Kalka-Kasauli road.!** 

(vii) Coins of Wema Kadphises, Kaniska, Huviska, Vasudeva 
found around Sankisa.!^ 

(viii) Two coins of Wema Kadphises, one of Kaniska and 
‘one of Vasudeva found at Kanhiara.163 

(ix) Coins found by Marshall at Taxila. 

Marshall found that the buildings at the Chir stüpa occurred 
in four strata, one above the other and in each stratum different 
type of masonry was used in its construction, and with each 
stratum were associated coins of the kings or dynasties indicated 
in the following table :— 

Stratum Masonry Construction Coins. 

(1) Upper-most Semi-ashlar, semi-diaper Vasudeva and 
Later Kusanas 

(2) Second Large diaper Kaniska, 
Huviska and 
Vasudeva 

(3) Third Small diaper Kadphises I and 
I 


(4) Fourth Rubble and Kanjur Sakas and 
Pahlavas 


164 


In the city of Sirkap also precisely the same stratification was 
found, so far as the third, fourth and earlier strata were concerned, 
but the city was deserted before any buildings of the second and 
first classes came to be erected, and consequently there were no 
coins there of Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva, but thousands, 
On the other hand, of those of Kadphises I and II, of the Saka and 
Pahlava kings and of the Greeks.^? 
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The inevitable inference from the above-mentioned collocations 
of coins is that Kadphises II and Kaniska were very near in time to 
one another—in fact, that one immediately followed the other. 
Now, Kadphises Il was, according to Fan Ye, the son of 
Kadphises Li If the group of kings comprising Kaniska, Vasiska, 
Huviska and Vasudeva had preceded Kadphises I, the coins of 
Vasudeva and Kadphises I should have been found together, as they 
are not ; and those of Kadphises II and Kaniska should not have 
been associated, as they actually are. 


6. Kujula Kadphises coined little gold," but Wema 
Kadphises, Kaniska an d his successors issued an extensive gold 
coinage.5* If Kujula Kadphises had not preceded these kings, it is 


natural to expect that he would have followed their example in this 
respect. 


7. Kujula Kadphises was the first king of the Kusana 
dynasty. Kaniska and his successors also belonged to the same 
dynasty, as they call themselves **Koshano" in their coin legends.!'? 


They, therefore, must have followed Kujula Kadphises and his son, 
Wema Kadphises. 


i 8. The early foreign rulers issued coins with legends in two 
scripts—Greek on the obverse and Kharoshthi on the reverse. 
Kujula Kadphises and Wema Kadphises followed their example,!”” 
but Kaniska and his successors issued coins with Greek legends 
only.!*? 

(ii) Traikütaka, Kalachuri or Chedi Era 


The theory that Kaniska founded the Traikütaka, Kalachuri 


or Chedi era, the initial point of which falls in A.D. 248-49 and 
that he acceded to the throne in about A.D. 220. 


This theory is propounded by R.C. Majumdar."? He quotes: 
Fan Ye who, in the course of his description of India, says. "At 
this time, all these kingdoms were subject to the S ue:chi " and 
argues that the phrase "at this time" must refer to the oos years 
of the period with which Fan Ye dealt, ie. A.D. 220. He finds 
corroboration of his theory in the statement of Yu-Houan, the 
author of Wei-lio, that the kingdoms of Kipin, Tahia ion and 
Tien-tchou were all subordinate to the Yue-chi, insisting that such a 
state of affairs could have existed only during the rule of the early 
Kusanas, and not later Kusanas, and as Yu-houan describes events: 
covering the period A.D. 227-39, Kaniska must have come to 
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the throne in about A.D. 220. He cites epigraphic, palaeographic 
and numismatic arguments in support of his views, and thinks that 
Kaniska founded the Kalachuri era of 248-49 A.D. 

But this theory has found very few supporters, as it places the 
date of Kaniska's accession at a very late date. The Chinese evi- 
dence quoted by him admits of many interpretations, and the 
following facts go conclusively against his theory :— "et 

1. According to the Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, 
Anshi-kao (A.D. 148-70) translated the Marga-bhimi-sitra of 
Samgharaksha who was the chaplain of Kaniska. Kaniska must 
have, therefore, flourished before A.D. 170.2" ; 

2. We know from Chinese evidence that Kujula Kadphises 
came to thethrone in the first century B C. and that he was 
succeeded by Wema Kadphises," and the archaeological excava- 
tions at Taxila show clearly that they were followed by Kaniska 
and his successors.17° But Majumdar’s theory leaves a very wide 
gap between the reigns of Wema Kadphises and Kaniska. 

3, According to Chinese sources, the Yue-chi king Po-tiao 
sent an embassy to China in 230 A.D. and Pa-tiao has been 
identified with Vasudeva (ID. But according to Majumdar's theory, 


Kaniska was ruling in 230 A.D. 

4. The Mathura Jain Image inscription of the year 98 was 
issued during the reign of Vasudeva!’’, it means that Mathura was 
under his control during A.D. 346-47, if the date is interpreted 


according to the Kalachuri era. 


But the Mathura Pillar inscription 


of the year 61 of the Gupta era corresponding to A.D. 380 issued 
during the reign of Chandragupta II? shows that Mathura had 
come under the rule of the Guptas before this date. The period 
allowed for the reign of the seven Naga kings who, according to the 
Vayu Purana, ruled over Mathura before the advent of the Guptas 
is too short. 
(iii) Saka Era 

The theory put forward by Fergusson!*? and OldenbergP! that 
Kaniska founded the Saka era beginning from 78 A.D. Oldenberg 
later changed his views’, but the theory is supported by Waddel?®, 
Rapson'*!, Thomas!5, Banerji’, Tarn!**, Bachhofer??, Haricharan 
Ghosh!5?, Raychaudhri!%, Lohuizen-De Leeuw??! and Sircar*’, even 


though it has been subjected to severe criticism by some writers. 
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Most of the arguments which Oldenberg advanced in its support 
were very vague, and some of them were quite ridiculous. He 
thought that the title **Gushanavasasamvardhaka" applied to 
Kaniska'?, while, in reality, it applied to General Lala.!9! He 
gave a novel interpretation to Hieun Tsang’s statement that 
Kaniska lived 400 years after Buddha’s death by taking it to mean 
that he flourished 300 years after Asoka's death on the grounds that 
Hieun Tsang placed Aśoka one hundred years after Buddha’s 
death.!® But if we consider the problem dispassionately, we shall 
have to admit that Oldenberg arrived at a date (78 A.D.) which is 
approximately correct,!® and even if Kaniska did not formally 
found the Saka era, his name has rightly been associated with it in 
the sense that the regnal reckoning of dates which he started in 79 
A.D.1% Jater came to be known as the Saka era A 


(a) Chinese Evidence 


l. We cannot rely on the accounts written by Chinese 
Buddhist writers for solving this problem, as they give different dates 
for this purpose reckoned in round numbers from the date of the 
Buddha’s death. But if we calculate the Kusana chronology from 
the dates given in ancient Chinese annals, we find that Kujula 
Kadphises attacked the other principalities in Tahia about 10 B.C 199 
and that he was succeeded by Wema Kadphises in about 50 A.D. 


Kaniska came to the throne immedietely after the death of Wema 
Kadphises in 79 A, D zm 


' 2. Two Chinese historical and religious texts, while describing 
the introduction of Buddhism into China, mention the fact that the 
Emperor Ming of the Eastern Han dynasty sent an embassy to India 
to inquire about Buddhism, and the limiting dates for the sending 
of the embassy and its return to China are given between 61 A.D. 
and 75 A Dm A comparison of the texts leaves little room for 
doubt that India at that time was governed by the Yue-chi, and the 
Vue ch) king who is referred to was not Kaniska but Wema 
Kadphises*™, as otherwise the Buddhist texts would not have missed 
the chance of associating the name of the great Buddhist patron, 
Kaniska,with the formal introduction of Buddhism into China. 


3. The fact that Kaniska was ruling in 90 A.D. is demonstra- 


ted in the discussion on the account given in the Heou Han Chou 
regarding the expedition organised by a Yue-chi king against the 
Chinese commander, Pan-chao.20 
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b) Numismatic Evidence 

1. The extensive issue of gold coinage under Wema Kadphises 
and Kaniska was due to the influx of Roman gold in India in the 
first century A.D.2 during which these kings flourished. 

2. Leaving aside the double staters, the heaviest gold coins of 
Wema Kadphises*” and Kaniska2 weigh 123.2 gr., of Huviska 
125.5 gr.2? and of Vasudeva 126 er according to the catalogue 
‘Compiled by Gardner. They approximate in weight to the Roman 
aurei (124 gr.) first minted in great quantities under Augustus (B.C. 
27—A.D. 14). These Kusána kings who adopted the standard 
followed by Augustus came to the throne after 27 B.C. 

3. There is a great similarity between the coins of Kujula 
Kadphises and Augustus (B.C. 27--A.D 14), especially regarding 
‘the portrayal of their heads.?™® It shows that Kujula Kadphises 
issued his coinage about the beginning of the first century A.D. or 


‘after that period. 


'€c) Archaeological Evidence 
the coins of Wema  Kadphises, 


4 l. The collocation of 

Kaniska., Huviska and Vasudeva but not those of Kujula Kad- 

Phises in the Gopalpur stüpa and other places which have been 

“excavated makes it quite clear that Kujula Kadphises and Wema 

Kadphises preceded Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudev 

` 2. The stratification of the ruins at the Chir stüpa and Sirkap 

In Taxila examined by Marshall also provides an ample proof of the 

above-mentioned fact.” Marshall’s conjectures regarding the age 
ons of style and material are, 
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study of this subject divides the Kharoshthi script into four 
periods??? :— 


1. The Maurya, 4th century and 3rd century B.C. 


2. Variety of the 2nd century and first century B.C. on the 
coins of the Indo-Greek kings. 


3. Variety of the Saka period, first century B.C. to Ist cen- 
tury A.D., on the Taxila Copper Plate of Patika and on the Lion 


Capital of the Satrap Sodas from Mathura and on the coins of 
Saka and Kusana kings. 


4. Strongly cursive script of the first century and second 
century A.D. which begins with Takht-i-Bahi inscription of Gond- 
opharnes and is fully developed in the inscriptions of Vasiska and 


Huviska. Kaniska should, therefore, be placed in the first century 
A.D. 


Vogel has also expressed similar views. He states that the 
similarity between the script of the Mathura Satraps and that of 
the early years of Kaniska is so striking that the two can be hardly 
Separated by more than one century, and that if the former are 
placed in the first century B.C., palaeographic evidence would. 
point to the conclusion that the commencement of Kaniska's reign. 
has been rightly supposed to fall in the first century A.D.?* 


(e) Astronomical Evidence 


. The Zeda inscription of the year 1] was executed on 20th 
Ashàadha,?? and the Und inscription of the year 61 on 8th Chaitra.?* 
These inscriptions also mention the naksatras on the days when: 
they were executed ; the former is associated with Uttaraphalguni 
and the latter with Pirvashadha. Calculating according to the 
Siddhantas, Wijk found out that if the starting points of these dates 
are taken as 79 A.D., 117 A.D., 134 A.D.? or 128-29 A.D.,38 the 
above-mentioned astronomical Conditions are satisfied. Ghosh 
also demonstrated that the Uttaraphalguni naksatra occurred on 
20th Ashadha, 89 A.D.2!° It means that Kaniska ascended the 
throne in 79 A.D., and that this date corresponds with the year 
one of his reign and that of the Saka era, if the years are counted as 
elapsed. 


Let us now consider some of the arguments which are generally: 
advanced against this theory :— 
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1. Kaniska was not a Saka and he could not be the origi- 
nator of the Saka era which was founded by a Saka king (Sagaraya) 
according to the Kilakacharyakathanaka and other Jain Legende 273 
Kalhana and Alberüni call him a Turk, and this view is corrobora- 
ted by his Turkish dress and features. 


2. Kaniska was notthe first king who established the in- 
dependence of the Kusanas. 

3. The ruler who was responsible for the foundation of the 
Saka era was not Kaniska but some other person—Wema Kadphises 
according to Konow.** Nahapàna according to Bhau Da"? and. 
Boyer,2:? Chashtana according to Jouveau-Dubreuil,*** and Vonones. 
according to Bhandarkar.** 

4. Alberüni?* (11th Century A.D.)and some other writers. 
Such as Bhattotpala (10th century A.D.227) associate the commence- 
ment of the Saka era with the destruction of a Saka king by 
Vikramaditya and not with the accession of Kaniska. 
not have been the powerful king of the. 
gn and power whose troops were 
Pan-chao in 90 A.D. 


5. Kaniska could 
Yue-chi at the apogie of his rei 
defeated by the Chinese general, 

6. The Yue-chi king Po-tiao who sent an embassy to China 
in A.D. 229-30 and the Kusana king called by the Armenian 
chronicler Moses of Khorene *Vehsadjan" who fought with 
Khosroes of Armenia against Ardashir in 227 A.D. are both identi- 
fied by Ghirshman with Vasudeva LI" Kaniska’s date of accession. 
Cannot, therefore, be placed in the Ist century A.D. 


oins of Vasudeva I were the latest which were found 
s destroyed by Shapur I between A.D. 241 
and 250 and Vasudeva is known to have reigned from the year 74- 
to 98 of the Kaniska era ; and thus Kaniska’s accession to the: 
throne would be placed at 144 A.D.229 

8. The Surkh Kotal inscription bearing the date 275 should 
be interpreted in terms of the Indo-Bactrian era commencing from 
155 B.C.. thereby placing the date of the inscription at 120 A.D. 
The new date shouid fall before the commencement of the Kaniska 


230 
era, and therefore cannot be 78 A.D. 
uments do not carry much weight; they can be: 


7. The ic 
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But these arg 
easily refuted :— 
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1. Kanishka was not a Turk, but a Kusana, and the Indians 
did not make any distinction between the Kusanas and the 
Sakas ; the word Saka as used in India was a generic term, and not 
‘specific. Moreover, Kaniska did not call his regnal reckoning as 
Saka era, this name became popular many centuries after it had 
‘been used by his successors and the Saka Satraps of Western India 
who were originally the feudatories of the Kusánas. The continued 
"use of the era by the Saka kings long after the decline of the 
Kusana power accounts for its well-known name, the Saka era. 


2. It is not essential for the founder of an era to be the first 
to establish the independence of a dynasty. Harsavardhana esta- 
‘blished a new era, but he was not the founder of the independent 
rule of the Thanesar dynasty. 

3. Wema Kadphises could not be the founder of the Saka 
era ; the epigraphic evidence is clear on this point.??! Nahapana 
and Chashtana could not establish a newera of their own, as 
they were feudatories (Mahàksatrapas)??? : they used the era of 
their overlords, the Kusünas. The name of Vonones cannot be 
associated with the commencement of the Saka era, as he was a 


‘Parthian viceroy who lived long before Gondopharnes whose date 
is generally accepted as A.D. 20-46, 


4. Alberüni wrote his account many centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Saka era, and he seems to have mixed up many 
legends about the commencement of different eras. For instance, 
‘he makes a Wrong statement about the origin of the Gupta era, 


“People say that the Guptas were wicked powerful people, and 
"that when they ceased to exist, the date was used as an epoch of 


an era."?9 Some other writers have also committed a similar 
‘blunder; 


We cannot have any faith in these stories. It is ridiculous 
‘to suggest that the Saka Satraps of Western India should have used 


‘an era which commemorated ‘their destruction at the hand of 
‘Vikramaditya in 78 A.D.'234 


5. There is no doubt that Kaniska's armies suffered reverses 


in the war against the Chinese?5 ; even the Strongest rulers some- 
times face defeats, 


| 
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7. There is not the slightest evidence to prove that Shapur 
was responsible for the destruction of Begram or that it was destroy- 
ed at the end of the reign of Vasudeva I. 

8. Itis not certain that the Surkh Kotal Inscription of the 
year 275 is dated in the Indo-Bactrian era commencing from 155: 
B.C., and that it was cut before the commencement of the Kaniska. 
era. 

It is, therefore, quite reasonable to associate the commence- 
ment of the “Saka” era with the accession of Kaniska to the throne: 


in 79 A.D. 


He ru 
evid sace.236 
HIS CONQUESTS 

He was very ambitious, and was bent upon extending the- 
boundaries of his empire.” He maintained a large army, and was. 
helped in his designs by his Prime Minister, ,Máthara (Mo-tcha-lo), 
Who laid great stress on secret military planning for the achievement 
of his obiect. 

(a) War with Parthia L 

According to the Fou-fa-tsang-in-iuen-king,?™ a Chinese trans-- 
lation of a Buddhist text, he waged a war against Ngan-si (Parthia)» 
Whose ruler was “stupid and of a violent nature" and had attacked. 
his territories.) The name of the Parthian king is not given, but. 
he was undoubtedly Pacorus (A.D. 77-105) who had a disturbed: 
Felen 21 Pacorus was thoroughly defeated and had to suffer heavy: 
losses. Kaniska wreaked a terrible vengeance against him for his. 
aggression, and killed hundreds of his men." The slaughter of so 
Many people soon filled his mind with remorse, but his desire for- 


conquests was not satisfied. 


(b) Conquest of Pataliput ra 
He turned towards Pataliputra (Hoa-chen) which was a thickly 


Populated city. He defeated its king, and accepted three valuable: 
Buddhist objects of veneratio 


Wooden bowl and a miraculot 
hine hundred thousand gold piece 


It may look strange that 
three objects as war indemnity, 


led for 23 years, as is quite evident from epigraphic: 
His reign, therefore, lasted from 79 A.D. to 101 A.D. 


2. 


n—Ma-ming (A$vaghosa), the Buddha's 
lous cock—in lieu of a war idemnity of 
e 248 ' 


Kaniska was satisfied with these: 
but if we consider the miraculous- 
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1. Kanishka was not a Turk, but a Kusana, and the Indians 
did not make any distinction between the Kusanas and the 
“Sakas ; the word Saka as used in India was a generic term, and not 
‘specific. Moreover, Kaniska did not call his regnal reckoning as 
Saka era, this name became popular many centuries after it had 
‘been used by his successors and the Saka Satraps of Western India 
who were originally the feudatories of the Kusanas. The continued 
use of the era by the Saka kings long after the decline of the 
Kusana power accounts for its well-known name, the Saka era. 


2. It is not essential for the founder of an era to be the first 
to establish the independence of a dynasty. Harsavardhana esta- 
"blished a new era, but he was not the founder of the independent 
rule of the Thanesar dynasty. 

3. Wema Kadphises could not be the founder of the Saka 
era ; the epigraphic evidence is clear on this point 291 Nahapina 
and Chashtana could not establish a new era of their own, as 
they were feudatories (Mahaksatrapas)??? - they used the era of 
their overlords, the Kusánas. The name of Vonones cannot be 
associated with the commencement of the Saka era, as he was a 
‘Parthian viceroy who lived long before Gondopharnes whose date 
is generally accepted as A.D. 20-46, 

4. Alberüni wrote his account many centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Saka era, and he seems to have mixed up many 
legends about the commencement of different eras. For instance, 
‘he makes a wrong statement about the origin of the Gupta era, 
“People say that the Guptas were wicked powerful people, and 
‘that when they ceased to exist, the date was used as an epoch of 
an era.’’?83 Some other writers have also committed a similar 


‘blunder; we cannot have any faith in these stories. It is ridiculous 
‘to suggest that the Saka Satra 
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7. There is not the slightest evidence to prove that Shapur. 
was responsible for the destruction of Begram or that it was destroy- 
ed at the end of the reign of Vasudeva I. 

8. Itis not certain that the Surkh Kotal Inscription of the 
year 275 is dated in the Indo-Bactrian era commencing from 155: 
B.C., and that it was cut before the commencement of the Kaniska. 
era. 

It is, therefore, quite reasonable to associate the commence- 
ment of the “Saka” era with the accession of Kaniska to the throne: 


in 79 A.D. 


He ru 
evidoance.99 His reign, there 
HIS CONQUESTS 3 

He was very ambitious, and was bent upon extending the 
boundaries of his empire.??? He maintained a large army, and was- 
helped in his designs by his Prime Minister, _Mathara (Mo-tcha-lo), 
who laid great stress on secret military planning for the achievement 
of his object.238 
(a) War with Parthia eg 

According to the Fou-fa-tsang-in-iuen-king, ^? a Chinese trans-- 
lation of a Buddhist text, he waged a war against Ngan-si (Parthia) 
Whose ruler was “stupid and of a violent nature" and had attacked. 
his territories. The name of the Parthian king is not given, but. 
he was undoubtedly Pacorus (A.D. 77-105) who had a disturbed: 
Teign, Pacorus was thoroughly defeated and had to suffer heavy” 
losses. Kaniska wreaked a terrible vengeance against him for his. 
aggression, and killed hundreds of his men äi? The slaughter of so 
Many people soon filled his mind with remorse, but his desire for- 


Conquests was not satisfied. 


(b) Conquest of Pataliputra 

He turned towards Pataliputra (Hoa-chen) which was a thickly 
Populated city. He defeated its king, and accepted three valuable. 
Buddhist objects of veneration—Ma-ming (Asvaghosa), the Buddha’s 
Wooden bowl and a miraculous cock—in lieu of a war idemnity of 


nine hundred thousand gold P! 


It may look strange that 
three objects as war indemnity, 


led for 23 years, as is quite evident from epigraphic 
fore, lasted from 79 A.D. to 101 A.D. 


eces.?? 
Kaniska was satisfied with these: 
but if we consider the miraculous- 
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powers which were attributed to them we need not doubt the 
-veracity of the Buddhist legend. 


A$vaghosa soon brought about a great change in his life. 
"He caused him to visualize the torments of hell for his sins, and 
"advised him to embrace Buddhism, if he wanted to escape this 


"punishment.! He gladly accepted the advice, and bécame a 
Buddhist. 


The story of the conquest of Eastern India and his great love 
"for Buddhism is also related in the Sitralarmkara,245 


But the adoption of Buddhism did not deter him from pursu- 
ing his career of conquests. The new faith promised him forgiveness, 
ifhe worshipped the Buddha, gave alms, kept prohibitions, built 
-monasteries and gave food to the poor.**^ 


(c) West Bengal and Orissa 


There is no doubt that the Eastern India which he conquered 
was not confined to Magadha; it included West Bengal and Orissa. 
A large number of copper coins of the Kusana kings have been 
found at Tamluk in Midnapur District?! Mayurbhanj District of 
"Orissa*'* and Sisupalgarh,*? showing that these areas were included 
in the Kusina empire, as copper coins could only be meant for 
local circulation within the limits of the empire and there was no 
"fun of carrying them to foreign territories. Moreover, the discovery 
of numerous coins at Puri and Ganjam bearing a close resemblance 
“to those of Kaniska, depicting him with his right hand over an 
altar on the obverse and a deity on the reverse250 suggests plainly 
that they were copies of those coins which must have been in 
circulation in that area during his reign. The theory that they 
"might have been brought there for religious offerings by pilgrims 
-is not justified, as some of them have frills of metal from edges of 
moulds still attached to them,??' indicating the location of a local 
mint for their manufacture. 


-(d) Sind 

The lower Sutlej valley and upper Sind were included in his 
.empire before 89 A.D., as the inscription of the year 1! which was 
found at Sue Vihara was issued during his reign.?? Lower Sind 
was probably brought under his control; three glazed fragments of 
pottery numbered B 15, D 29 and B 30 with Kharoshthi characters 
; belonging to his period have been discovered at Mohen-jo-daro,253 
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It was not difficult for him to conquer this area, as it was torn by 
‘strife between Parthian princes.2°* The Fou-fa-tsang-in-iuen-tchou 
also makes it quite clear that he turned to the north after bringing 
the three regions into subjection,??? suggesting the extension of his 
empire towards Sue Vihara. Malwa and Saurashtra were ruled by 
‘Saka Ksatrapas who acknowledged his supremacy, used Kharoshthi 
as one of the scripts and employed his system of reckoning dates 
in their inscriptions.256 


(e) Baltistan 


Francke considers that Baltistan was also brought under the 
‘sovereignty of the Kusánas, and that the title ‘‘A-ma-chah” 
{Amātya) which the very first of the Dukes of Shigar assumed must 
have been conferred by Kaniska.*°? There is no doubt that the 
title is an Indian title and was used by some ministers and viceroys of 
‘Saka rulers—by Ayam, the minister of Mahàksatrapa*? Nahapana 
and by Kulaipa, the viceroy of Gujarat under Mahaksatrapa Rudra- 
dáman?*—and its assumption by the rulers of Baltistan indicated 
their acknowledgement of the Kusana overlordship. 


(£) Expedition to the North 
The empire of Kaniska now extended from Kashmir to Sind 
and Saurashtra and from Bactria to West Bengal and Orissa. The 
North ie, Turkestan still remained unsubdued. It was under 
the control of the Chinese. The victorious campaign of Pan-chao 
Who was working as an efficient Deptuy Commander of the Chinese 
forces under Ton-ku had restored this territory called Si-Yu (Western 
Provinces) to the Chinese Empire during the reign of Ming-ti (A.D. 
38-75),200 By 73 A.D., the king of Khotan had made his sub- 
Mission and several kings of that country followed his example, and 
Save their eldest sons as hostages for their fidelity. But a consi- 
derable part of Turkestan fell away from China during the reign of 
the Emperor Chang-ti (A.D. 76-88) who reversed the policy of his 
Predecessor, and followed an isolationist policy."? The Yue-chi 
Who had helped the Chinese in invading Kiu-che (Uch Turfan)*' 
and rendered them signal services now found a chance to extend their 
Power. In 88 A.D., they became bold enough to demand in marriage a 
Princess of the House of Han.?®* When Pan-chao treated their ambas- 
Sador with contempt, arrested him and sent him back, their viceroy 
le crossed the Tsong-ling?*? at the head of 16000 soldiers to attack 
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Pan-chao, but his expedition failed completely on account of the 
difficulties of the terrain which his army had to cross, the shortage 
of supplies and the vigilance of the Chinese commander who was 
now again being helped by the Chinese court where the mother of 
young emperor, Ho-ti (A.D. 89-103), had taken over the government 
during her son's minority. As she was a member of the family of 
Ton-ku?**$, she wanted to bring to a successful conclusion the 
campaign started by the members of her family." The expedition is- 
well described in the biography of Pan-chao in the Heou Han Chou. 
but the name of the Yue-chi king is not mentioned :— 


"Formerly the Yue-chi had aided the Chinese in invading 
Kiu-che (Uch-Turfan) and rendered them signal services; this year? 
(88 A.D.) they offered as tributes precious stones, fou-pa and lions; 
they took this occasion for demanding in marriage a princess of the 
House of Han. Pan-chao arrested and sent back the ambassador, 
from this moment, there was anxiety and resentment (between the 
Yue-chi and the Chinese). In the second year (Yong Yuan, 90 A.D.). 
the Yue-chi sent their viceroy Sie at the head of 16000 soldiers to 
attack (Pan)-chao; the army of (Pan)-chao was small in number and 
was much afraid; (Pan)-chao appeared before the military forces and 
said, “Though the soldiers of the Yue-chi are numerous, they have 
travelled several thousand li from home in crossing the Tsong-ling, 
they have not convoys of stores: is that trouble enough to be unquiet? 
Let us confine ourselves to getting all the cereals and to guarding 
them well The invaders would be famished and exhausted and 
would submit themselves; in some dozens of days at most everything 
will be finished’. Sie, however, advanced and attacked (Pan)-chao- 
but could not subjugate him; besides he could get nothing by pillage- 
(Pan)-chao calculating that the rations of Sie were going to be exhaus- 
ted and certainly he (Sie) would ask Kieou-tseu (Kucha) to help. 
despatched several hundreds of soldiers to the eastern territory to 
wait in the way of the Yue-chi; as a matter of fact, Sie sent horse- 
men who carried gold, silver, pearls and precious stones for making 
a present of them to Kieou-tseu (Kucha); the soldiers of (Pan)-chao 
who were in ambush barred their way, attacked and killed them all 


they took the head of the ambassador to show it to Sie; he became 


greatly afraid and delegated an embassy for admitting his fault and 
expressing his desire to go back safe and sound. (Pan)-chao let him 
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go and he returned. From that moment, the Yue-chi were greatly 
fear-stricken and offered every tribute and Present." 


According to the system of the Kusana chronology which we 
have adopted, Kaniska was the Yue-chi king who was ruling in 
India? when the Yue-chi came into conflict with Pan-chao. But 
some writers think that it could not be Kaniska at the apogie of 
his reign and power who would consent to such humiliation at the 
hands of the Chinese, ??? and that the Chinese annalists of Heou 
Han Chou would have surely mentioned his name with pride, if he 
had been involved in the war. They, therefore, assert that it was 
Wema Kadphises who failed miserably in this expedition. But these 
arguments are untenable. Kaniska’s name appears prominent in 
the writings of the Chinese Buddhist scholars only; it is not 
mentioned by the contemporary Chinese historians. But the name 
of Wema Kadphises was quite familiar to the writer of the Heou 
Han Chou from which the above passage is taken, and he would 
not have failed to associate it with the northern expedition, if Wema 
Kadphises had been concerned in this affair. Moreover, there are 
two traditions given in the Sainyukta-ratna-pitaka and the Fou- 
fa-tsang-in-iuen-tchou translated into Chinese in 472 A.D. which 
definitely mention the name of Kaniska with the abortive northern 
expedition. The account in the Samyukta-ratna-pitaka runs as 


follows :— 

“At the time when the king Tchen-tan-ki-ni-tcha (Devaputra 
Kaniska) reigned in the kingdom of the Yue-chi; there were three 
hundred men whom the king considered as his intimate friends; the 
first was called Ma-ming Pousa (A$vaghosa Boddhisattva); the 
Second, who was Prime Minister, was called Ma-tcha-lo (Mathara) ; 
the third was a famous physician named Che-lo-kia (Charaka). 
These three intimate friends of the king were treated with honour 
and liberality. When he was on a journey, or when he was Testing, 
they were on his right hand and on his left. Then follows the 
Advice given by each of these counsellors to the king. The advice 
Of the Prime Minister was: ‘If the king puts in practice the secret 
Counsels of his servant without divulging them, the entire world can 

© submitted to his empire. This advice was followed, and there 
Was no one who did not submit to his authority. In the world three 
9f the four regions were at peace. Only the northern region 
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(Sinkiang) had not yet come to submit itself and to demand 
protection. 


“Soon he equipped a formidable army to go to chastise it. In 
front he made the Hou (barbarians) march, and white elephants as 
head of the column and as guides. The king followed and he led 
his army behind. He wished to go as far as Tsong-ling. In crossing 
the passes, those who rode the elephants and the horses in front 
could not advance any longer. The king in his surprise let out the 
secret of his expedition, and his minister warned him that, as he 
had done so, death was near. The king understood, and as in his 
wars he had slain more than three hundred thousand men, he was 
troubled at the thought of the punishment awaiting him. So he 
confessed his fault and repented, gave alms, kept prohibition, built à 
monastery, and gave food to the monks. His courtiers represented to 
him that his past had been so bad that these good works would not 
now profit him. The King had a large pot boiled, and threw his 
ting into it, and allegorically Convinced the courtiers of their 
error?! They rejoiced at his wisdom.”?272 

The story 


takes the following form in the Fou-fa-tsang-in-iuen- 
tchou:— 


uld be subject to him: ‘The eight 
virtue.’ The king promised to do so; 
als, equipped the four forces, arid the 
ere subdued. Then the king let out 
er the northern region: and his people 
Ong themselves. ‘The king is greedy, and 
and frequent conquests have fatigued the 
He cannot be contented. He wants to reign 


over the four regions. The garrisons cover distant frontiers, and our 
Telatives are far from us. 


As such is the case, we must all agree to 
get rid of him. After that, we shall be able to be happy.’ As the 
king was ill, they put up a blanket over him; a man sat upon it; and 
the king expired at once. 


unreasonable; his campaign 
mass of his servants. 


& (ASvaghosa) expound the law, 
ed fish in the great ocean; but, in 
consequence of his deeds, 


his heads were constantly cut off, and 
thus he was tortured horribly in successive existences for an unmea- 
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surable time. There was, however, an Arhat who among monks 
was the Wei-na (Karmadana, bell-ringed). The king told him that 
while the bell was rung, his sufferings were alleviated, and he asked 
the bhadanta in charity to prolong the ringing. This was done, and 
at the end of seven days, the evil which had lasted so long ceased. 
On account of the king, the bell on the top of this monastery was 
continually rung, and this practice is kept up now." 

We cannot accept all the details given in these stories, as they 
were written by Buddhist monks who wanted to exalt the importance 


of their religion. But if we read these stories critically, the following 


facts stand out clearly :— 

l. That it was Kaniska who organized an expedition to 
Sinkiang by sending a large army including elephants and horses 
across the Tsong-ling mountains. 

2. That he used to keep his military plans secret as advised 
by his Prime Minister, but in the case of this expedition, he divulged 
the secret to others and lost the advantage of catching the enemy 


unprepared. 


3. That his army had to encounter great difficulties in crossing 


the Tsong-ling mountains; “those who rode the elephants and the 
horses in front would not advance any longer." Pan-chao had also 
counted on these factors for his success against Kaniska's 
forces,274 


4. That the expedition pro 

5. That there was a serious mental conflict between his ambi- 
tions and his religious beliefs. He sought to resolve this conflict by 
Pursuing his aims of territorial aggrandisement but at the same time 
giving alms, keeping the prohibitions, building monasteries, giving 
food to the monks and ordering the ringing of bells ina monastery 
for the consolation of his soul. 

6. That the people were fed up with his constant warfare and 
ultimately smothered him to death.75 But the story of his murder 
taking place during the course of his campaign which was, according 
to the more reliable version of the Chinese annalist, led by his 
Commander Sie in 90 A.D. is evidently wrong, as he continued to 


Tule long after this period. 


As regards the descript 
fish, it is purely a figment of 


ved:a complete failure. 


ion about his rebirths as a many-headed 
the Buddhist author's imagination. 
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Pan-chao was able to conquer the whole of Sinkiang again; in 
94 A.D., he was able to secure Karashahr"* and Kucha. The 
Chinese continued to keep a strong hold over Sinkiang till his death 
in 102 A.D.27 Kaniska could have, therefore, been able to 
exercise some influence over the States in Sinkiang during the period 
A.D. 79-88 only,” but he was never able to conquer them, as he 
died in 101 A.D."? Consequently, there is no justification for the 
~ Statement so often made by many historians that he conquered and 
retained under his control Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. 


HIS COINAGE 


Kaniska issued an extensive gold and copper coinage, of 
stater and quarter of a stater size. 

The most common type shows him standing at altar on the 
obverse, and a Greek, Iranian or Indian deity on the reverse.” 
The king is bearded, wearing a peaked cap (or diadem), helmet, 
coat, trousers and cloak,** with flames rising from his shoulders," 
grasping in the left hand a spear, and in the right hand an 
elephant-goad over an altar. He has a sword at his waist."5* In 
Some cases his right band does not hold an elephant-goad, but 15 
simply extended over the altar ze The king is represented only bY 
his bust (half or quarter length portrait), wearing diadem and 
helmet, his left hand raised, holding a spear, his body emerging 
from clouds.? Brown also refers to some rare copper coin$ 
depicting him seated on a throne." His dress is typical of the 
martial race to which he belonged, and the performance of sacrifice 
at the altar exhibits his adoption of the mode of worship which was 
common to India and Iran. 


We find the following deities portrayed on the reverse of hi$ 


coins where the monogram is displayed :— 
Greek Iranian Indian 
Helios Arooaspo Ardokhsho 
Nana or Nanaia Athsho Siva (Oksh? 
or Oesho) 
Salene (Selene) Mao Buddha 
Miiro 
Nana 
Oado 
Orlagno 


Pharro 
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They are represented as follows :— 
Helios:5 Legend : HAIOC ; left, diadem, clad in chiton and 
himation, radiate disk behind head, r. hand advanced, Lon hip. ss 


Nana or Nanashao or Nanaia.? Legends : NANA or NANA 
PAO or NANAIA ; right, nimbate and diadem, head surmounted by 
crescent, holds sceptre ending in forepart of horse and patera.?*? 

Salene °% Legend ` CA A HNH, left, diadem, clad in chiton 
and himation, crescent behind shoulders, r. hand advanced, holds a 
long sceptre bound with fillet, sword girt round waist.?9? 

Arooaspo.? Legend: APOOACNMO. Bearded deity clad in 
sleeved tunic, holds a wreath in r. hand, beside him a saddled 
trotting horse.” 

Athsho.®® Legend ` A0PO. Bearded deity, diadem, clad in 
long gown and robe, holding fillet or wreath in extended r. hand 
ànd tongs in l. hand which rests on hip, flames rising from 
Shoulders.?96 

Mao.?® Legend ` MAO. male deity, diadem, clad in chiton and 
himation, EE behind shoulders, r. hand advanced, holds in 1. 
hand sceptre bound with fillet, sword girt round waist.2898 

Miiro or Mioro.2 Legends. : MIIPO, MEIPO, MIOPO 
MIYPO. Diadem and radiate disk, to 1., r. hand advanced, in 1. 
Sceptre bound with fillet, sword girt round waist.300 

Oado. Legend OAAO.- 
with loose hair and both hands raised, 


Running fast to !.. 
d 302 


holding up his robe floating in the win 
? Legend: OPA A[-NO. Right, wearing diadem, 


Orlagno.?9? : d 
helmet surmounted by the bird Garuda, and clad like the king, holds 


inr. hand spear, in 1. hand sword.** 

Pharro50 Legend : ¢APPO. Male deity, to r., diadem and 
Nimbate, clad in chiton and himation, holds spear in l|. hand and 
fire in the r,9% 

^ Ardokslio.9* : 
Chiton and himation, holds cornucopia: 
or 
d facing on throne, nimbate, foot-stool under 
e309 


Legend : APAOXPO. Female deity, clad in 
e 308 


e Goddess seate 
fet, holds wreath and cornucopia 
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Siva. Two-armed or four-armed Indian god in various poses ` 


Two-armed, standing facing, grasping spear with r. hand, 1- 
hand hanging down, holds club. Legend OHPO (Oesho).?!^ 


Two-armed, standing before the bull Nandi, noose in r. hand, 
tridentin 1., flaming nimbus. Legend OHPO (Oesho).?: 


or 


Four-armed, facing with head 1., holding in u. r. hand vajra 
(thunderbolt), in l. r. hand a water-vessel with mouth downwards, 
in u. I. hand trident, 1.1. hand on hips. Antelope on its hind legs 
in r. field. Legend OHPO (Oesho).212 


or 


Four-armed, standing 1., holding in u. r. hand thunderbolt, 
in l. r. hand noose, in u.l. hand trident, and with 1.1. arm hanging 
down. Legend. PO sho).313 

or 


Four-armed, 1., nimbate, holding in his hands a vase, a 
drum, a trident, a goat (the last by the horns). Legened OKPO 
(Oksho).?11 


or 


Four-armed, 1., nimbate, hoiding in his hands a vase, a drum, 
a trident and a wreath. Legend OKPO (Oksho).?15 


Buddha. Legends: BOA AO ( Boddo) or CAKA-MANO 
BOY AO ( Sakamano Boudo or Sákyamuni Buddha). 
Buddha facing, nimbate, clad in 


d chiton and himation, r. hand 
raised, 1. hand holding robe.316 


or 


Buddha seated cross-legged on small stool (chowki) with broad 
feet, r. hand near the chest in abhaya-mudra (pose for conferring 
blessings), 1. hand with the clenched fist resting on the thigh, head 
nimbate, traces of drapery on both shoulders, border of dots.317 

Excepting Nanaia (who is also 
the Greek deities are seldom foun 
Iranian and Indian gods and goddess 


found in Iranian mythology); 
d on his coin types, but the 
es appear very frequently. 

Their diversity reflects the current religious practices of his 
subjects who included Indians, Iranians and Greeks.3!8 It also 
shows his eclectic frame of mind which tolerated all these practices 
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and which allowed him to take part in them in spite'of the fact that 
he had become an ardent Buddhist at an early stage of his reien 27 

He used only Greek script on his coins, and discarded al- 
together the Kharoshthi alphabet for this purpose.?? The abandon- 
ment of Kharoshthi by him and his successors on their coins is 
Significant; it was due to the fact that his coins were meant for 
circulation throughout his vast empire which included not only 
North-West India (where Kharoshthi was understood and used for 
local inscriptions even during his reign and that of his successors)?! ° 
but it also comprised many parts of Northern India where Brahmi 
Was extensively employed. Moreover, Kharoshthi was given an 
inferior status by the Kusána emperors; on the coinage of his 
Predecessors, it was used on the reverse and not on the obverse 
Side,*? and in the case of joint issues, it was employed by rulers of 
Subordinate rank 293 8 

As regards language, his coins can be divided into two 
Classes;— 

Class I, in which the legends are in Greek language. The 
number of such coins is not very large. In the British Museum 
catalogue of the coins of India of the Indo-Scythian kings, there 
are only four coins of Kaniska which read on the obverse 
BACIAEYC BACIAEWN KANHPKOY.™* (Basileus Basileon 
Kaniska) “King of kings, Kaniska", and. on the reverse appears 
in one case CA A HNH?” (Salene or Selene) “the Moon-deity" and in 
another HAIOC?** (Helios) *' the Sun-deity". 

Class II, in which the legends are in an old Tranian language 
but in Greek script. Most of his coins belong to this type. The 
legend on the obverse of his gold coins Is PAONANO PAO 
KANHPKI KOPANO®? (Shaonano Shao Kaneshki Koshano) “the 
King of Kings, the Kusana”, and on the obverse of his bronze or 
Cerper coins it is PAO KANHPKI (Shao Kaneshki) “King 
Kanieka zz 


HIS RELIGION 

A study of his coins makes it quite clear that he had an eclectic 
frame of mind, and worshipped a variety of Indian, Iranian and 
Greek SEH The Buddha was now worshipped as an Indian 
deity according to the Mahayana creed. The number of coins 


bearing the purely Greek deities are very few in number, and all of 
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them bear legends in Greek language. They are the s sé 
pieces, as we find that the Greek language completely pii gee 
the later issues of Kaniska and his successors. $ The v z e 
also do not make any further appearance, which ow h ek? 
worshipped them at the beginning of his reign but that ed e 
lost their charm for him and he became enamoured of the Ira = 
and Indian deities. Even after his conversion to ee ee A 
retained his liberal views, and continued to worship at the fire-alta 

throughout his reign. 


i ; o ru- 
(a) Conversion to Buddhism and Construction of a Stüpa at Pu 
shapura 


He became an ardent Buddhist, and many legends are related 
about him in the Buddhist chronicles of different countries. Most 
of them are agreed that he was not a follower of this religion at the 
time of his accession to the throne, and that he was a ruthless ruler 
Who was responsible for the killing of many men and animals. Ther 
are many versions of the story of his conversion to Buddhism an 
the construction of a stūpa and a monastery at Purushapura in 
honour of his new faith. Some of them are simply fantastic, but 
they are mentioned here, because they were seriously believed by 
the Buddhists of those times and they relate some historical facts. 

(i) Khotanese Version 

In the Khotanese man 
Pelliot Collection at the Biblio 


such a legend of Kaniska has 
in Sanskrit of P 2787 


uscripts from Tun-huang now in the 
theque Nationale, Paris, a fragment of 


been found. In the first three lines 
; it is stated?29.. 


. " 0 
“As it has been heard, in the period of four hundred years?" 
the Bhagavan had ente 


red into Bodhi (illumination), in the kingdom 
of Bahlaka?? (Balkh), there was a king Devaputra Kaniska by 
name, destroyer (2) of his enemies' forces, foretold by the 
Buddha. 832 


The detailed account is given in Khotanese:— 


“So it has been heard when the Buddha had entered 
Nirvàna,? within that 


Period one hundred years had passed.” At 
that time in the kingdom of Balaka®5 in Tokharistan,®*5 there arose 
in the family of the imperial rulers, a brave, meritorious, intelligent 
king of Jambudvi 


pa, foretold by the Buddha in person, by name 
Devaputra-Kaniska. 


i 2 o 
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“The King with many hundred thousands of troops and relying 
on his own bodily strength. was in command of the continent of 
Jambudvipa.?* Many men and animals by his command lost their 
lives. 

“At another time, the king, through his spiritual advisers, 
attained to faith in the teaching of the Buddha and to purity of 
mind. He rejected false views and in reliance upon true views he 
abstained from evil; day by day he produced important extensive 
favourable roots of merit in the Three Jewels.” So with the 
passing of time this king accompanied by his four divisioned army 
came to the district of Gandhara.?? A desire thus arose in him, ‘T 
Will build in this region a large and vast stüpa.?? I will fill it with the 
four-fold requisites, where the Buddha-sons gone forth (—Skt. 


Pravrajita) shall strive for deliverance.’ 
vorld-regents (lokapalas) learnt the 


_ “At that time the four w 

Mind of the king. So for his sake they took the form of young 

boys. So for his sake the boys began a stüpa of mud in that 
ys, he asked, *What are you 


region. When the king saw the bo i ! 
doing’ ? So the boys said to him, ‘We are making the Kaniska- 


Stipa.’ The king spoke with them ; he said, ‘Who is he who order- 
*d you, saying you should build the Kaniska-stüpa ?' 
*Atthat time those boys changed their form, on foot the 
four world-regents stood before him. When the king saw those 
' World-regents, trembling greatly, he dismounted from his horse. 
Before them standing humbly he stood, at their feet with reverence 
he went for refuge. The world-regents spoke with him (=lokapalai 
Jsa), so they said to him, ‘Great king, by you according to the 
Buddha's prophecy is a Saügháráma?" to be built wholly (?) with a 
large stüpa and hither relics must be invited which the meritorious 
800d beings dwelling in Jambudvipa, the deities and protectors, 
Wil bring, Whoever may be those beings who by only casting a 
flower thereon do honour to the stüpa, all those shall take birth in 
the worlds of the devas ; in a moment, they attain to bodhi (illu- 
Mination) according to the prophecy. And this sanghdrama shall 
be named the Kaniska-vihara.’ 
“When the king had heard the utterance of the world-regents, 
then he ordered his ministers to summon architects. So he ordered, 


Assemble many working men. Here in this place begin a 
Sahghürama with a pile high as one kroia,P and make for it also 
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a dharmarajika (stüpa), decked with gold, silver, jewels and pearls." 
The ministers assembled many working.men. There in that place 
they began the stüpa and sangharama. of Kaniska with the 
dharmarájika (stüpa). 


"Atanother time the king went with his spiritual adviser 
A$agausha (A$vaghosa) to that working ‘place when they had 
made the dharmarajika. At that time A$agausha (A$vaghosa), 
the spiritual adviser, picked up a ball of clay. Such is the act of 
truth which he made saying, 'If I am to realize the bodhi (illu- 
mination) in this present Bhadrakalpa (age) necessarily by the 
casting of this ball let some unparalleled sign appear At once on 
the casting of the ball, a certain Buddha image appeared as great 


in thickness and length as was Sakyamuni the Buddha / / / pure. 
He then.../ / [.-...-foot.........]] [ss 


(ii) Fa-hien's Account 


Fa-hien also narrates 


a story giving a supernatural back- 
ground for th 


€ construction of Kaniska's tope at Peshawar :— 
“Going southward from Gandhara the travellers in four days: 
arrived at the kingdom of Purushapura (Peshawar). Formerly 
When Buddha was travelling in this country with his disciples. 
he said to Anand." ‘After my pari-nirvana, there will be a king 
who shall in this spot build a tope. This. 
Twards born into this world ; and (once) when 
he had gone forth to look about him, Sakra,345 ruler of Devas,?!^ 
wishing to excite the idea in his mind, assumed the appearance of a. 
little herd-boy, and was making a tope right in the way (of the: 
king), who asked what sort of a thing he was making. The boy 
said, ‘I am making a tope for Buddha. The king said, ‘Very 
good,’ and immediately, right over the boy’s tope, he (proceeded 
nore than four hundred cubits high,” 
the precious substances of all ; the 


grandeur. There is a current say 
Jambudvipa. When the King’s t 
(of the boy) came out from its si 
three cubits in heieht "za 


Ope was completed, the little tope 
de on the south rather more than 
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(iii) Buddha's Prediction as Recorded in a Vinaya Treatise 

In a Vinaya treatise, the prediction about the construction of ` 

the tope by Kaniska is made not to Ananda but to Vajrapani 
Pusa?!9 s 

S “The Buddha going about with this Pusa from place to place: 

in North India came to the hamlet of the Ho-shu-lo, that is, 

Kharjura or wild date tree. Here the two sat down, and the: 

Buddha, pointing to a small boy making a mud tope ata little 

distance, told the Pusa that on that spot Kaniska would erect a. 


tope called by his name."??? 


(iv) Sung-Yun's Story 


-Yun who came to India in 518 A.D. gives the following: 
2.951 


Sung 
Story about the construction of the Kaniska's stüp 

“Tathagata? was passing through the country with his disci-- 
Ples on his mission of instructing, on which occasion while delivering 
discourse on the east side of the city, he said, “Three hundred years. 
after my nirvana, there will be a king of this country called Ka-ni- 
Si-ka (Kaniska), On this spot he will raise a pagoda (Feou--thou)." 


hree hundred years after that event there was king Kaniska.*? On 
One occasion while going out to the cast of the city, he saw four 
Ss tower out of dung; they had 


children in making a Buddhist 
Taised Weg age high, when suddenly they disappeared 854 
he king, surprised at this miraculous event, immediately erected 
a tower for the purpose of enclosing (the small pagoda), but 
Sradually the small tower grew higher and higher, and at last went 
Outside and removed itself 400 feet off, and there stationed itself. 
hen the king proceeded to widen the foundation of the Great Tower 
Paces and more.?? To crown all, he placed a roof-pole upright 
and even 399 Throughout the building he used ornamental wood, he. 


Constructed stairs to lead to the top. The roof consisted of every 
i were thirteen storeys; above them: 


ad / re 
there m wona. ten ENR with thirteen gilded circlets. 
Altogether the height from the ground was 700 x This meritori- 
US work being finished, the dung pagoda, as at first, Me three 
Paces south of the Great Tower: The Brahman, not ce? that 
Was really made of dung, dug a hole in it to see. thoug ME 
ave elapsed since these events, this tower has no gg ; and 
although h ied to fill up the hole with scente earth, they 
E iD ]t is now enclosed with protecting. 


ave not been able to do So 
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"canopy. The Tsioh-li pagoda since its erection had been three 
times destroyed by lightning, but the kings of the country have each 
time restored it. The old men say, “When this pagoda is finally 
destroyed by lightning, the Law of Buddha will also perish. 75° 
Within, the pagoda contained every sort of Buddhist utensil, here 
-are gold and jewelled (vessels) of a thousand forms and vast variety- 
to name which even would be no easy task; at sun-rise the gilded 
"discs of the vane are lit up with dazzling glory, while the gentle 
‘breeze of the morning causes the precious bells (that are suspended 
from the roof) to tinkle with a Pleasing sound; of all the pagodas of 
‘the Western world this one is by far the first (insize and impor- 
‘tance). At the first completion of this tower they used true pearls 
in making the net-work covering over the top; but after some years, 
the king, reflecting over the enormous value of this ornamental 
Work, thought thus within himself, *After my decease (funeral) I 
fear some invaders may carry it off" or 'supposing the pagoda should 
fall, there will be no one with means sufficient to re-build it’; on 
which he removed it to the north-west of the pagoda 100 paces; 
and buried it in the earth, Above the spot he planted a tree, which 
is called Po-tai (Bodhi), the branches of which, spreading out on 
seach side, with their thick foliage, completely shade the spot from 
the sun. Underneath the tree on each side there are sitting figures 
(of Buddha) of the same weight, viz. a chang and a half (17 feet). 
“There are always four dragons in attendance to protect these jewels; 
if a man (only in his heart) covets them, calamities immediately 
befall him. There is also a Stone erected on the spot and engraved 
On it are these words of direction, ‘Hereafter, if this tower is 
"destroyed, after long search, the virtuous man may find here, pearls 
(of value sufficient) to help him restore it,??360 

Dr) Hieun Tsang’s Version 


Hieun Tsang who came 
of the story which is related in 
in India" ;— 


to India in 630 A.D. gives another 
“On Yuan Chwang's Travels version 


“About eight or nine (ae to the south-east of the capital was a 
large very ancient Sacred Pippal Tree about 100 feet high with 
wide-spreading foliage affording a dense Shade. Under it the past 

"four Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa are to sit here; the images of the 
four Buddhas in the sitting posture were still to be seen. When 
“Sakya Julai was sitting under this tree with his face o the south he 
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said to Anand—‘Four hundred years after my decease a sovereign will 
reign, by name Kaniska who a little to the south of this will raise 
a tope in which he will collect many of my flesh and bone: 
relics.**63 
“To the south of the Pippal Tree was the Tope erected by 
Kaniska. Exactly 400 years after the death of the Buddha : 
Kaniska became sovereign of all Jambudvipa but he did not 
believe in Karma, and he treated Buddhism with CODE]: When 
he was hunting in the wild country a white hare E SS 
gave a chase, and the hare suddenly disappeared at this place. Here 
the king discovered a cow-herd boy with a small 
pe the mem igh he had made. ‘What is this you have made?’ 
tope three feet high e replied telling the Buddha’s prophecy, 
e n er Kee was the king of the prophecy, add- 
s GE ote to set in motion the eva eo E 
Wi is the king was greatly pleased; he straightway “came a 
5 a this t g e to accomplish the prediction. Trusting to 
u r Gg e 
his Gg SCH he set about building a ee paG E 
Site of the boy's small tope which was to ve pasts hri bk ne 
sed by the great tope. But as the later ge was one and 
tope always topped it by three og Er pe d fest high in five 
a half li in circuit at the base, Mo Hut feet CC boy’s 
Stages, and the tope had reached the heig Gi reati "e He 
tope was now suppressed and the king sn der diss 
completed his tope by the addition of a E inside, he proceeded 
in tiers and having deposited a hoard of re (e < Zë, Seen 
to offer solemn worship. But the sma T CH of the great 
half of it out side-ways under the xU ey he thing w 3 So 
base. The king now lost patience and Ee eech the 
(the small tope) remained as dän "e icem below the gend 
Wall with one-half of it visible in the bos enana Ste 
Stage) and another small tope took its pla Geen tege, 
Seein all this the king becam° ao í pnesca his error and 
fending with supernatural Deci ben Ge eiistibe and were 
made e b Se jon. These two topes Wo " dis wee South of the 
Beet af cures by people afflicted with à pedit sculptured 
Stone st 3 n the east side of the Great el oni eg: ers 
topes y^ Kee the other five A du images of the 
B s Great Tope. There were also š 
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‘Buddha, one four and the other six feet high representing him 
:seated cross-legged under the Bodhi. When the sun shone on tea 
these images were of a dazzling gold colour, and in the shade Gg 
stone was of a dark violet colour. The stone had been gnawed d 
-gold-coloured ants so as to have the appearance of carving E ita 
insertion of gold sand completed the images. On the south Se 
of the ascent to the Great Tope was a painting of the SA 
‘sixteen feet high with two heads from one body. One pilgt! 


° à š 2 s he 
narrates the legend connected with this very curious picture 4 
learned it at the place. 


“About 100 paces to the south-east of the Great Tope was 2 
9 white-stone standing image of Buddha eighteen feet high ma 
north, which wrought miracles and was seen by night to Se 
bulate the Great Tope. On either side of the latter were d in 
‘small topes close together. The Buddha images were adorne 2 
the perfection of art. Strange perfumes were perceived and un 
sounds heard (at the Great Tope), and divine and human d s 
might be seen performing pradaksinà?? round it. The Bud E 
predicted that when the Tope had been seven times burnt DM 
seven times rebuilt, his religion would come to an end. The Recor d 
of former sages stated that the tope had already been erected xd 
‘destroyed three times. When Yuan-chwang arrived he found bes 
had been another burning, and the work of the building was stl 
in progress. "t 

“To the west of the Great Tope was an old monastery We? 
by Kaniska äm its upper storey and many terraces were So 
by passages to invite eminent Brethren and give distinction i 


illustrious merit, and although the buildings were in ruins, they 
‘could be said to be of rare art. 


“In the third tier of high walls of Kaniska-Vihara was E 
chamber once occupied by the venerable Parsva (Po-li-ssu-fo)- 
was in ruins at the time of Hieun Tsang’s visit, but was marke 
‘off. On the east side of Paréva’s chamber was the old hang 
which Shih-Chin Pusa (Vasubandhu) composed the pi-ta-mo-Kku-s e 
lun (Abhidharma-koga-Sastray and posterity in reverential rement 
brance had set a mark on this house. About fifty paces sout 


from Vasubandhu’s house was the second tier of high walls, herë 
-Manoratha wrote a Vibhàsha-lun."39 


— 
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(vi) Story of Conversion as. Related in the Fou-fa-tsang -in-iuen- 
tchoen 

In the Fou-fa-tsang-iuen-in-tchoen (Sri-dharma-pitaka-nidana 
sūtra), the circumstances which led to the conversion of Kaniska 
are clearly stated : — 

“At this time the king of Ngan-si (Pahlava) was very stupid 
and of a violent nature. At the head of the four forces he attacked 
Ki-ni-tcha (Kaniska) who defeated him and slew nine hundred 
thousand men. Then he asked his ministers if this sin could be 
wiped out or not, and to instruct them had a pot boiled and put 
his ring in it. ý 

“There was a bhikshu arhat who seeing the evil deed done by 
the king (in slaughtering nine hundred thousand men) wished to 
make him repent. So by his supernatural force he caused the king 
to see the torments of hell. The king was terrified and repented. 


Then Ma-ming?9 told him that if he obeyed his teaching he would 
escape hell. Ki-ni-tcha replied, ‘Well, I receive the teaching.” Then 


Ma-ming expounded the law, and gradually caused the sin to be 


entirely weakened." 9^? 


(vii) A Critical Estimate of the Various Legends 

If we analyse the above-mentioned legends after making due 
allowances for the religious zeal of the Buddhist. writers who gave 
free expression to their faith in miracles in describing the conversion 
Of the great emperor Kaniska and the glorious edifices which he 
built, we arrive at the following conclusions :— 

1. Kaniska was a ruthless conqueror and was responsible for 
killing hundreds of thousands of people in the course of his con- 
quests. The figure of nine hundred thousand men killed in his war 
against Ngan-si (Parthia) as mentioned in the Fou-fa-tsang-in-iuen- 
tchoen is rather exaggerated, TT but there is no doubt that the 
€xtensive military campaigns which he had to Mah espa: have 
involved an enormous loss of human life 2 le A E 
&dvisers to produce feelings of remorse 1n his pé P " ut dp es 
Promised him deliverence from sin; and ` es poe * e great 
Buddhist scholar who had been brought by him pos ve iputra, 
Succeeded in converting him to the new pap : a cent caused 
the king to see the torments of hell ez is " king z 
terrified and repented. Then Maming (ASvaghosa) told him that 
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if he obeyed his teaching he would escape hell. Ki-ni-tcha replied, 
“Well, I receive the teaching." ‘‘Then Maming expounded the law, 
and gradually caused the sin to be extremely weakened. ?*? 


It is rather curious that the conversion of Ašoka had also 
been brought about under similar circumstances on account of the 
repentance which he had felt at the great. slaughter which had taken 
place in Kalinga. This has led many historians to doubt the vera- 
city of the statement about Kaniska's ruthless character and 
fiendish cruelty before his conversion, and to assert that it is & 
mere repetition of Agoka’s story in order to extol the achievements 
of Buddhism. Butthis argument is baseless, as Kaniska did not 
give up his ambitious schemes of conquests even after his conversion 
as Asoka had done, but continued to follow his policy of aggrandise- 
ment until his death.?'? 


I This account of conversion, however, differs from the one 
given by Hieun Tsang. Hiuén ‘Tsang states that Kaniska met a 
a cow-herd boy in the wild country where he had gone for hunting. 
that the boy had made a small tope, that he was told by the boy 
about Buddha’s prophecy regarding the construction of a tope by 
him, and that he at once became a Buddhist in order to fulfil that 
prediction: “What is this you have made?" asked the king. The boy 
replied telling the prophecy and informing Kaniska that “he was the 
king of the prophecy, adding that he had come to set in motion the 
fulfilment of the prophecy. With this the king was greatly pleased, he 


straightway became a Buddhist an Ci o accomplis ] 
> d pro 
p eeded t 


Hieun Tsang's version cannot be readily accepted. It is hard 
to believe how Kaniska could be so much impressed by the 
oa boy Who was ba no means performing 
ee ee straightway became a Buddhist. The 
version in ane fa give a more realistic account of the con- 
een A Sa that it was not accidental but was brought about 
through his wi pd advisers : "At another time the king 
the Buddha ed ual advisers attained to faith in the teaching of 
reliance upon tr p po of mind. He rejected false views and In: 
rapuere id views he abstained from evil ; day by day he 
Three Tesi fb i extensive favourable roots of merit in the 
which Buddhi e began to have great faith in the blessings 

ism promised for its followers. He showed great 
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respect for its leaders, and went to get instructions from them. The 
following stories are good illustrations of the great veneration in 
which he held the Buddhist scholars :— 
: Once he went to see the reputed Arya Arhat named Ki-ye-to 
in Kipin on his horse escorted by his ministers. He prostrated 
himself before the Arya who at that moment wanted to spit. The 
i ed the spittoon to him. He gave the king 
en abridgement of the law and doctrine in the following sentence, 
When the king comes. the way is good ; when he goes, itis as 
When he comes." The king then returned to his kingdom. On the 


Way, he explained to his servants the meaning ofthe sentence. It 
Was to the effect. that his good deeds as a Buddhist, his construc- 
were.the cause of his present prosperi- 


tion of Viharas, stüpas etc. 
ty, they were the merits on which a royal race was founded ; 
they secured his felicity in the life to come."976 

Atanother time he went to See the Bhikshu  To-mo-mi-to 
(Dharma-mitra) in the mountain of Kipin. Dharma-mitra was able 
to recite and explain the character of the San-mei-ting (Samadhi, 
Meditation), The Bhikshu taught the king all the doctrines in a 
Short formula and the king returned to his kingdom, and on the 


2 : 4 28 < 377 
Way explained the formula to his ministers. 
constructing the stüpa which 


2. Kaniska won great fame by 
ld for many centuries, and 


Was regarded as a wonder of the wor Ë 
Was visited by Buddhist pilgrims from many countries. Accord- 


ing to Fa-hien, “There isa current saying that this is the finest 
tope in Jambudvipa."!* Sung-Yun praises tbe EE same 
terms, “Of all the pagodas of the Western world this one is by 


far the first (in size and importance). There is no wonder that 
struction by Kaniska 


King respectfully hand 


Buddha hin 
t there isa difference 
rophecy_ was made. Fa-hien and Hiuen 


the person to whom the P Fa : 
Tsang think that it was made to Anand," while in a Vinaya text, 
It is stated that the person addressed was Vajrapàni.?"! Sung-Yun 
States that the Buddha foretold to his disciples the construction of 
the Pagoda by Kaniska, but does not name them.**? The Khotanese 
Manuscripts HER pur" prediction, bas do not mention the 
Name of the person to whom it was made. 


Y š 
Sa predicted by Lord 
Ctual construction. Bu 
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3. The person who produced the idea of constructing the 
stüpa in Kaniska's mind has been differently named. According 
to Fa-hien, it was Sakra, the ruler of the Devas, who had assum- 
ed the appearance of a little herd-boy and who was constructing a 
stüpa right in the way of the king. But Hieun Tsang calls him à 
mere cow-herd boy who had constructed a small tope to excite such 
ideas in the king's mind. The Khotanese Text makes the four 
world-regents appear before Kaniska in the form of four young 
boys engaged in constructing a stüpa, and when asked who ordered 
them to do that work, they assume their real form and tell him 
about Buddha's prophecy. These stories are meant for appealing 
to the credulity of the religious-minded people who were much 
charmed by the glamour of the stüpa and readily believed some 
Supernatural powers to be the motivating force for the plan for its 
construction. There is no denying the fact that the ambition to 
construct a unique edifice of this type must have arisen in Kaniska'5 
mind by the sight of many small stüpas and other Buddhist 
Structures which were being built by even ordinary Buddhist folk 
all over Gandhàra. There is definite epigraphic evidence that an 
earlier Buddhist monastery (Mahasena Sangharama) already existed 
atthe site of the stüpa.9! The rest of the story about the coming 
Out of the small tope every time it was sought to be suppressed by 
the big Kaniska Tope is apparently a result of the desire of the 
Buddhist writers to stress the cardinal point of their teaching 
that a poor man's small offering for a religious cause is as valuable 
or even more than a rich man's precious gifts. It is true that the king 
had built a splendid Stüpa, but the poor man's small stüpa remained 
at its place to remind him that he Should not feel vain of his 
achievements. Similar ideas are expressed by Fa-hien in the 
anecdote of Buddha's bowl in Peshawar :— 

: “When it is near mid-day, they bring out the bowl, and along 
with the common people make their various offerings to it, after 
which they take their mid-day meal. In the evening at the time © 
weer they bring the bowl out again. It may contain rather more 
peated Gs When the poor people throw into it a me 
ee eg p bir Vid full, while some very rich pe ai 
had thrown in h d Ba pe night not stop Hid d 

H hundreds, thousands and myriads of bushels, an 
tr would not be able to fill A. om The addition of two sculpture 
Opes and the two Buddha images mentioned by Hieun Tsang seems 
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to have taken place at a later period, as we do not find any 
mention of them in the accounts of the earlier writers. 

4. The Great Stipa was made of ornamental wood and had 
Stairs leading to the top.*8° The tope was one and a half li (1385 
feet) in circuit at the base which was 150 feet high in five stages.99? 
The height of the tope was, according to Hieun Tsang, 400 feet. 
There were thirteen storeys, above which there was an iron pillar, 
thirty feet high with thirteen gilded circlets.° There is, however, 
Some difference of opinion regarding the height of the building; 
Fahien gives the height as more than 400 cubits (600 feet), Sung-Yun 
as 700 feet, while some other writers make the total height 550, 
632, 743, 800 and 1000 feet. Fabien and Hieun Tsang seem to 
be approximately correct in their estimate; as the height of the base 
Was 150 feet, of the thirteen storeys 400 feet and of the iron pillar 
thirty feet, making the total height of the structure 580 feet. The 
reat height of the stüpa led some writers to exaggeration, and one 
Of the names by which it was known was the ‘“‘Thousand-foot Tope". 
It was also called the ““Chio-li (Striped) Tope. 

To-yung and Hieun Tsang differ from Sung-Yun in gii the 
Number of encircling discs as fifteen??! and twenty-five’ respecti- 
Vely, But, for a pillar of thirty feet, the number of gilded circlets 
given by Hieun Tsang seems to be exaggerated. 

5. According to the Shah-ji-ki-Dheri Stapa™ Casket inscrip- 
tion, the stüpa was constructed in Peshawar at a site already 
hallowed by tradition (the Mahasena Sangharama). ine name of d 
AtChitect was Agi$ala.9! It is certainly a Bey ce a 
Probably represents a corruption of the Greek nams t af i b 
Tequired great skill and ingenuity for the heavy Wo» pius eg 
Taised to its position, and a lofty stage had to be dud SC sea 
Corners for the purpose.” Great treasures Were expen AY thes test 
Work, and prayers were offered before its SE the net- 
Completion of the tower, true pearls were rp Km de tik ht not 
Work covering over the top, but fearing that ie Ap is ied 
Carry off this valuable treasure, Kanite n " lanted a Bodhi 
West of the pagoda and buried it in the earth, an el d 

Še over it. A stone was erected on the spot E e: d gus 
Š Words. “Hereafter, if this tower 15 destroyed, dp to "hel 
'* Virtuous man may find here, pearls (of value su p 


Im Testore it,??396 
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7 and 
6. The stüra ccntained relics of the E EUM gold 
jewelled vessels of a thousand forms and vast variety. 


: i i f the 
It was a beautiful pagoda; at sun-rise the gilded discs = Jm 
vane were lit up with dazzling glory, while the gentle breeze 


"rom the 
morning caused the precious bells that were suspended fro 
roof to tinkle with a pleasing sound 203 


7. The stūpa was considered to have miraculous poteft ad 
enlightening those who honoured it. According to the e 9 
Manuscript No. P 2787, *Whoever may be those beings wh de 
only casting a flower thereon do honour to the stüpa, all those aS i 
take birth in the worlds of the devas; in a moment, they attain 
Bodhi (illumination) according to prophecy,”*40 


iska- 
8. The stiipa was attached to a monastery called Kanis 


Vihara. The inscription on the casket found in the ruins of m 
Stüpa states that it was constructed by the architect Agisala in Lé 
Kaniska Vihara, ang the Khotanese Manuscript describes CH 
orders of Kaniska issued to his ministers: “Assemble many os 
ing men. Here in this place begin a saügháráma, with a pile Ee 
as one krosa, and make for it also a Dharmarajika (stüpa), dec on 
with gold, Silver, jewels and pearls.'"9?? These orders were so 


i: aces 
carried out. The upper storey of the monastery and many terr 
were connected by Passages, 


Although the buildings were in ruins, when Hieun Ne 
visited them, they could be said to be of rare art. They served m 
the residential quarters of Parsva, of Vasubandhu and of Mano is 
in later times.‘ The Itinerary of Ou-kong points out n 7 
monastery which he calls “the monastery of Yue-ti-li of the king 


akva the 
Ki-ni-tcha" ; it had as relic a bone of the skull cf Sakya 
Tathágata, ^: 


" ; re, 
The pagoda was destroyed many times by lightning and fi 
but was rebuilt, Sung-Y 


that it had been three ti 
restored.“°° Hieun Tsan 
that it had been recent] 
it was still in progress, 
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times rebuilt.99 Jt must have been completely destroyed during 
the period of the Muslim rulers, as they could not tolerate the 
idolatrous practices in their midst. From the wording of Alberüni 
Who wrote in the first quarter of the llth century, it appears that 
the Kaniska-Vihara still existed during that period ; according to 
him, “One of the series of kings was Kaniska, the same who is 
Said to have built the Vihara (Buddhist monastery) of Purushavar. 
It is called after him Kanik-Chaitya.' 


(vili) Excavation of the Site of the Stipa 

The site of the stüpa has been successfully excavated by Dr. 
Spooner who found a metal casket and within it th» Buddhist relics 
enclosed in a reliquary of rock crystal. Hieun Tsang has made 
à mention of these relics in his account of the stüpa. The casket 
itself is similar to a Greek pyxis in shape with a height of some 
7 inches and a diameter of nearly 5inches. The lid which is 
Slightly curved and incised to represent a full blown lotus supports 
three figures in the round, a seated Buddhain the centre, and an 
attendant on each side. The edge of the lid is adorned by a frieze, 
In low relief, of flying geese bearing wreaths in their beaks, while 
below on the body of the vase, in an elaborate design, in high 
relief, of young Erotes bearing a continuous garland, in the 
Undulations of which are seated Buddha figures and attendant 


Worshippers leaning towards them out of the background. But 
the chief and the central figure on the casket 1s that of the Em- 
Petor Kaniska himself, standing erect with a winged celestial 
being bearing a wreath on either side. The figure of the emperor 
1S easily recognizable from his coins, but, the Ge is further 
Proved by the inscription on the casket in Kharoshthi punctur- 
ed in dots in the ieaves of the lotus on the top and on the back- 
&round between the geese and the figures omn. the sides.‘ The 
Inscription states, ‘‘In the year—of (the Maharaja) Kaniska, in 
t * town...ima, connected with...mansion, this EE ey 
it be for the welfare and happiness of all beings,—the slave Agisala 
Was the architect,—in Kaniska's Vihara, in Mahasena s sañsharama 
^n the acceptance of the Sarvastivadin teachers. 

nscription for the construction of the 
Konow’s view that it is probably *'the 
ni js not justified, as according to 
did not become a Buddhist until 


NS The date given in. the i 
Upa is illegible. Dr. Sten 
EC 1? of Kaniska's regin 

available evidence Kaniska 
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some years had passed after his accession to the throne, _ 
which he conquered many térritories.!? Hieun Tsang also m e 
tions the fact that when Kaniska became sovereign of India, 


did not believe in Karma and treated Buddhism with con- 
tumely.!!3 


The reliquary inside the metal casket is of plain rock SCH 
six-sided and hollowed out at one end to receive the relics, whic 
consist of four fragments of bone packed tightly together. The 
apertex, originally covered by a clay sealing, bears the impress 
of what is doubtless the royal signet with the device of an elephant. 
This sealing has become detached owing to the infiltration of Ee: 
but it was found lying beside the reliquary and had been preserve 


3 , P S N : ich 
along with the other articles, including a coin of Kaniska whic 
was found close to the relic chamber. ^! 


The size and costly magnificence of the monument enshrining 
the relics and the account of Buddha's prophecy given by ae 
Tsang" testify them to be the Buddha’s relics. It was not dificul 
for Kaniska to obtain well-authenticated relics from one or other 
of the stüpas or other Buddhist establishments within his domin- 
ions, and it was natural enough that he should wish to sanctify 


pat wes 3 F to 
and enrich his capital at Purushapura by transporting them 
that city! 


(b) Religious Assen:bly 


Kaniska used to st 
hours and a monk w 
religious scriptures, 


udy the Buddhist scriptures in his leisure 
as invited every day to give him instructions In 
But he soon fell into a state of helpless 
confusion on account of the different and conflicting interpretations 
made to him by the followers of the different sects. He wanted M. 
restore Buddhism to eminence and to have Tripitaka!!* explaines 
according to the tenets of the various schools. He therefore 
summoned a religious council, and only those who were thoroughly 
versed in the Tripitaka and well learned in the **five sciences 


RE ; Ç in 
Were allowed to take part in its sessions which were held ! 
Kashmir. Gandhar. 


sects in that place. The Council 


EN o 
made a splendid contribution L 
the interpretation of Buddhism 


» it composed 100,000 stanzas O 
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Upadega-Sastra explanatory of the canonical sütras, 100,000 stanzas 
of Vinaya- Vibhasha-$astras explanatory of the Vinaya and 100,000 
stanzas of Abhidharma-Vibhasha-sastras explanatory of the Abhi- 
dharma. For the exposition of the Tripitaka all learning from 
ughly examined, and the general sense 
and the terse language of the Buddhist scriptures were again made 
clear and distinct. He got the treatises written out on copper- 
plates, and enclosed them in stone-boxes which were deposited in a 
Tope made for this purpose. 

Shaman Hwui Li who wrote the “Life of Hiuen Tsiang” which 
yu-ki repeats some of these observations. 

The account of the selection of the members of the Assembly 
and its President is rather fanciful. Tt is true that Kaniska might 
have found the original assembly of Buddhist scholars who had 
come to take part in it something too unwieldy, and he might have 
Tesorted to the method of selecting the best among them. But the 
Manner in which Vasumitra was selected as the President seems to 
be an outcome of Hieun Tsang's religious fancy. irnere is no doubt 
that Vasumitra was respected for his Kee bis work, 
Mahavibhasha Sastra (No. 1263 of Nanjio's Zeie is an 
elaborate commentary on the Jñánaprasthána E ge the funda- 
mental work ofthe Sarvastivadin school" His E were 
accepted as final on all disputed points. The y ein o d a 
bears a close resemblance to the story d enee e 
Religious Council,” in which Anand ^ MP eM CES 
in the first instance on EEN ur 3m ds: of the 
which he actually did reach on pa for the formulation 
Council. He then became à leading authority 10 


remote antiquity was thoro 


is supplement to Si- 


of i 
_ Of Sutta-Pitaka. arding the place of meeting of 


troversy Tes! š i 
Pe s aver that the Council met in the 


while others locate it in the 


There is so 
the Council. Some author 


Kunda ihāra in Kashmir, 
ROME bs at Jalandhara. Taranath observes that the 
a monste 


iew.?? But a thorough 
balance thority favours the latter view 
E unitur oF all the available erin AN Es E 
Opinion. The Mongolian traditions 2 EM to the Sastr Chi ola 
Jalandhar which was in Kashmir, accor fe ei ini 
Kereglegchi, and in the kingdom por Ge of fact Kaniska E 
to the history of Sanang Setsen.2? As a ma , Kanis 
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called the king of Jalandhar in some ancient books, and this fact 
might have given rise to the belief that the Council met in that Se 
A Chinese account locates the assembly at Kandahara (Gandhara), 
but this location undoubtedly refers to the original meeting of the 
Buddhist scholars before holding regular sessions of the Council. 

Hieun Tsang gives a detailed account of the circumstances leading 
to the selection of Kashmir and not Gandhara or Rajagrha for 
this purpose; he does not mention the present Jalandhara'? in this 
connection. Similarly, while describing his visit to Jalandhara 
(She-lan-ta-la, he makes no allusion to 


any meeting of the 
Religious Council there. 299 


There are some other references to the Council in many other 
ancient accounts, but some of them give a wrong date for it, while 
others do not mention Kaniska Specifically in this connection. The 
Tibetan Bkah-gyur!?? represents the work of the Council as being 
the third compilation of the doctrines of the Buddha. The 
Bstan-gyur describes!?? the Council in 400 anno Buddhae (one of 
the traditional dates of Kaniska) as having been led by Vatsiputra 
and devoted to the doctrines of his school.9?? Paramartha gives 
an independent account of the Council as having been held in 
Kashmir at some time in the fifth century after the nirvana. He 
does not name Kaniska but ascribes the summoning of the 
Assembly to Katayaniputra, author of the Jüanaprasthána-sütra- 
According to him, A$vaghosa was invited from Saketa!? in the 
Srávastit? province for the Purpose of applying his well-known 
literary skill to the redaction of the commentaries drafted by the 
Council)? There is no doubt that the Council was summoned by 
Kaniska, and that Hieun Tsang’s account represents, in the 
main, the correct picture. 


There is, however, n 
cles of Ceylon.434 
Buddhists of the Th 


© reference to the Council in the chroni- 
It would not be wrong to assume that the 
eravada* school who predominated in that 
in it, and that the votaries O 
dership of Vasumitra took the 
Wassiljew observes that the Bu-ston 
e the Council.!%6 La Vallee 
al truth of the Council and thinks 
quasi invention."3?, But the full 
neil recorded by Hieun Tsang and the Tibetan: 
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even though they were written some centuries after its occurrence, 
do warrant us not to doubt its reality. 
The Council accomplished the stu 
the tenets of the Tripitaka, the three main divisions of the canon, 
and of compiling huge commentaries on them, consisting of 100,000: 
stanzas for each division. The Council, according to Taranath, 
settled the strife between the eighteen schools which were all 
recognized as orthodox, and the three Pitakas were now either for- 
the first time reduced to writing, or, so far as previously written,- 


Were purified from error." 
which the treatises were inscribed or" 
the stüpa in which they were deposited have not so far been found. 
But the Abhidharma literature consisting of seven books, one- 
Principal (Jñanaprasthána) and six supplementary, were widely: 
Studied in Kashmir, the seat of this school. The Mahavibháshà. 


and the Vibhasha commentaries on the Jüünaprasthàna but in- 


Corporating matter from the other Pádas have been wholly lost in 
in Chinese. Vasubandhu's. 


Sanskrit, but are still preserved in 
nt of the whole sub-- 


Abhidharma kośa is an authoritative treatment 9. 
ject. Yasomitra has written commentaries In this connection. A- 


800d picture has been presented by the labours of Poussin, Stecher- 
batsky, Rosenberg, Sylvain Levi and Wogihara.*^? 
py Hieun Tsang and the Tibetan: 


There is no mention : J 
chronicles of the language in which the treatises were compiled by 
the Council. But the association of Aésvaghosa, the great Sanskrit 
Scholar, with the work of the composition leads us to think that. 
Sanskrit was the medium employed for this purpose. In fact, the- 
Abhidharma kośa of Vasubandhu is based upon these Vibhashas. 
and the commentary of Yagomitra cites ipsissima verba from the 
Old Vibhasha literature. Further, the discovery of the work of 
Ghosaka, the Abhidharma-sülra, which is not far removed from. 
the time of Kaniska, settles all c The Council may, 
therefore, be regarded as epoch-ma à nf We 
in that it made Sanskrit the vehicle of d So: E 
d. ir after the completion of the work o 
the pec qe A&oka's gift of the kingdom of that 
Country to the Church." 
(©) Other Steps to Popularise 


He built monasteries: 


pendous task of collecting: 


The copper-plates on 


ontroversy. 
king in the 


Buddhism 


chaityas and similar structures at. 
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"Sushkaletra (Hushaletar or Haklitri 74° 42' long., 34? lat.).4' 


During his reign, the Gandhàra and the Mathura schools of 
:art reached new heights of glory in producing fine specimens of the 
images of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas.“ Buddhism became 
-a popular religion. 


(d) His Deification by Later Buddhists 


The Buddhists repaid the debt which they owed to him by 
‘glorifying his name in their chronicles, and stories investing him 
"with miraculous powers soon became current. It is interesting to 
relate in this connection the tale which Al-berüni had heard about 
‘his conquest of Kanauj  Kaniska is said to have caused water to 
‘sprout from a deserted land and the hands and feet of the king of 
Kanauj to fall off by thrusting his spear in the ground. 

A similar motive about 


one of Mihirakula’s expedition is 
related in Rajatarangini.4! 


We cannot put any reliance on these stories, they were meant 
to appeal to popular imagination, and were generally told 
kings who had made their name in history. The deification 
of Kaniska is well expressed in the words of the Vazir, “I had 


not directed my cunning scheme against powerful angels but against 
feeble men.” 


only 
about 


The idea of deification is also ex 
the figure of Kaniska on his c 
‘from his shoulders.147 


pressed in the portrayal of 
oins where flames are shown rising 


HIS ADMINISTRATION 


He believed in the divine origin of Kingship; this idea Is 
*embodied in the portrayal of his body emerging from clouds with 
flames rising from his shoulderst:s and the assumption of the title 
of Devaputra “Son of Heaven. "9 In theory, he exercised absolute 
powers over his dominions, but, in practice, his authority wae 
limited by the existence of some semi-independent States, the wide 
powers given to many provincial viceroys (Kastrapas and Maha- 
ksatrapas) and the checks imposed by his council of 
ministers. 
There were certain States whic 
.and used his era for reckoning date 
sto retain the title of Maharaja, 


h acknowledged his supremacy 
S, but their king: were allowed 
The Curzon Museum inscription © 
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the year 23 refers to such a State in Central India; its ruler was, 
called Maharaja Matsyagupta.*°° Vaskushana, the king of Sanchi, 
was practically independent, as the Sanchi inscription of the year 
22 refers to his reign and not to that of his Kusana overlord.451 
The title **A-ma-cheh" was conferred on the Dukes of Shigar in 
Baltistan.?? 

The ruler 
Nahapana, who is cal 
Of his feudatories, à 
Saka era clearly indicates. Later 
dent, called himself a Rajan, issue 
on his own initiative.!?' 

Eastern India (Magadha) w 


of North Konkan and Saurashtra (Gujarat), 
led Nambauus in the Periplus,? was also one 
s the use of the title **Ksatrapa" and the 
on, he became practically indepen- 
d a vast coinage and waged wars 


as governed by the Mahakstrapa 


Kharapallana and the Ksatrapa Vanaspara in the early years of 
Kaniska's reign.‘ The distinction. between the titles Mahaksa- 


trapa and Ksatrapa seems to be based on rank and seniority; a 
Mahaksatrapa was evidently senior to a Ksatrapa. But it is 
Tather strange that in the Sarnath Buddhist EE inscript- 
ion of the year 3 of Kaniska, bearing the same date (22nd day of 
the third month of winter) as that of the Sarnath Buddhist Image 
inscription, the title Ksatrapa of Vanaspara Is mentioned but 
that of Kharapallana is omitted and that the name of. Vanaspara 
Precedes that of Kharapallana.*”° The only explanation of this 
‘Omission can be that the writers of some ris 2 GE RO 
to give full titles of the kings and keatrapa® about : Ç hey H 
and in this case, the writer’s carelessness IS also shown in his 
Spelling of the name Vanaspara 3° EE 


i i ioned in the Zeda 
trapa Liaka 1$ mentione 
The name of Ksa p he must have ruled in North-Western 


inscripti ear 11; ee : 
EE e oth. Western Pakistan) as Zeda is situated in that 
W š 


a 
part EE inicription of the year caris EE 
"Vespagi'/ who was probably the viceroy of Tax'ia,as Manikiala is 
"eg ide gon republican tribes which had been subjugated 
so usa 

EL AC er e eg 
ould not be completely crushed, 25. eee E 

power of the early 


i : decline o 

iss ` e after the d 

su MU bere lived between Bharatpur and the lower 
sanas. e 
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course of the Sutlej), the Arjunayanas round modern Alwar mE 
Agra, the Abhiras in Saurashtra, and the Malavas in NEES, i 
Mālwā. The Yaudheya settlement near Bahawalpur was definitely 
under the control of Kaniska, as the Sue-Vihara inscription of the 
year 11 indicates; but they were war-like people, they rose agai’ 
after the death of Huviska when the Kusana power became 


weak,‘ but they were, according to the Junagadh inscription, 
again crushed by Rudradàman. +60 


The king had a council of ministers who advised the king om 
all important matters. His Prime Minister was Mathara (Mi 
tcha-lo) whose name is mentioned in the Sathyukta-ratna-pitaka 
and the Fou-fa-tsang-in-iuen-tchoen Ae The Sütrálamkàra mentions- 
the name of a. minister, Devadharma, who once accompanied the 
king to Kaniskapura.!9* Other famous counsellors of Kaniska 
were ` A$vaghosa, Charaka and Sathgharaksha, Asvaghosa 
was his spiritual guide, Charaka his physician, 4 and Sarhgharaksha 
his chaplain.45> Mithara, A$vaghosa and Charaka were his most 
intimate friends and were treated with honour and liberality.” 
The Prime Minister always enjoined on him the value of keeping his. 
plans secret 297 According to the Sathyukta—ratna-pitaka, three of 
the four regions submitted to him, because he followed his advice, 


but his expedition to the north failed, because the king let out 
its secret to the people.468 


He, at first, did not take much interest in the administration 
of the country, and passed all his time in s 


affairs, and hardly went out to the city and to the outside, but very 


soon he realized his duty and “charged a high functionary to make 
known to him the outside affairs,” "469 


uperintending house-hold. 


Different types of officials and institutions are mentioned in 
the inscriptions issued during the period of his immediate successors, 
and they must have existed during his reign also, as they have existed 
from ancient times, The head-man of 
unit in the administration, is 
the year 40,470 Similarly, 
wbich managed the affairs o i 


Kaniska employed Superintendents of Works (Navakarmika) 
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to look after the construction and repair of his buildings.*?? 

He maintained a large four-divisioned army''* and with its 
help subjugated many territories, and kept law and order in the 
country. Some of his kinsmen occupied the rank of General 
(dadnayag» or dandanyaka), and helped the provincial viceroys in 
their work. According to the Manikiala inscription of the year 18, 
Lala, a scion of the Kusana race, enjoyed this position A"? 


He employed a large number of Kusanas, Sakas and Greeks 
in the administration of the country, as is quite clear from the 
names of the officers mentioned above. But most of them, like 
‘their overlords, were being gradually Indianized, they were adopting 
the Indian religion (Buddhism), and did not look to any foreign 
country as their homeland. 

He followed a policy of religious toleration. Even though 
the had become an ardent Buddhist, he allowed followers of other 
religions to worship in their own way. A large number of Jain 
and Hindu temples were constructed during his reign,’ and he 
portrayed many Hindu deities on his coins.” There is, therefore, 
no justification for the views of Jayaswal who denounces his rule 
by identifying his viceroy Vanaspara with — Visvasphati(ka), 
Vigvasphani and Virnvasphati mentioned in the Puränas 2179 


AN ESTIMATE OF HIS CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


He was one of. the greatest rulers of India. As a great con- 
queror, he waged successful wars against Parthia in the west’? 
and Magadha in the east.) The Western boundary of his empire 
extended to territories which had never been brought under the 
control of any great Indian ruler.5! His extreme cruelty in his 
are against Parthia where he wreaked a terrible vengeance 


warfz P 
against the king of that country by murdering hundreds of thous- 


ands of his people soon fi l 
not resort to such tactics again. 


But he was very ambitious, and his desire for expanding 
the empire remained unsatisfied, even though he had become a 
Buddhist. He resolved the mental conflict between his ambitions 
and his religious views by resorting to works of religious merit. But 
his grand schemes of territorial aggrandisement led him to a tragic 
end; he failed in his expedition to the north, and his servants 
who were fed up with constant warfare smothered him to death.‘ 


lled his mind with remorse, and he did 
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His name, however, survives as a. great administrator, a great. 
builder, a great Buddhist and a great patron of art and literature. 

Hefollowed the policy of religious toleration, paid homage 
to a variety of deities and employed officers without any distinc- 
tion of race and religion.*** He maintained a large army which 
kept law and order in the country. Trade and commerce flourished, 


and India had a favourable balance of trade with foreign 
countries? : 


He built many monasteries and chaitvas, and his stüpa at 
Purushapura’*® was regarded as a wonder of the world for many 
centuries and attracted many foreign visitors. He founded the city 
of Kaniskapura'? near Srinagar in Kashmir. 


His name is mentioned in the Buddhist legends of many 
countries ; he is specially remembered by them for the construction 
ofthestüpa, for his pilgrimage to Buddhist saints and for the 


work of the Buddhist Council which he convoked in his 
reien. 197 


Many works of Gandhara and Mathura schools of art were 
executed during his period An ASvaghosa,®® the great dramatist 
and philosopher, and Charaka, a famous Indian physician, 
flourished at his court. 

His name is also associated with the commencement of the 


Saka era which’ has now been adopted for the national calendar 
of India. 
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mences a new year with the first of Chaitra—the first mont d 
the “Summer Season” irrespective of the actual month during 
which Kaniska acceded to the throne. 
See Chap. 3. 

See pp. 49-50. 

IHQ, 1929, p. 71, 

Ibid. 

See pp. 79 ff. 

See Chap. 9. 

CBM, p. 125, No. 4, 

Ibid, p. 131, No. 21. 

Ibid, p. 138, No. 23. 

Ibid, p. 160, No. 11. 

See photographs I and 3, 

See pp. 68-70, 

See pp. 69-70, 

See pp. 68-70, 

JRAS, 1920, pp. 193-219, 

EI, Vol. VIII, p. 175, 

CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 138-41. 

CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 170-171, 

AO, 1925, pp. 79.9]. 

40, Vol. V, 1927, pp. 168-70, 

THQ, 1928, Pp. 760-64, 

ZDMG, 1880, pp. 247 ff; 

LRB, pp. 120-29, 

CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. Ixviii. 

LRB, p. 128, 

IA, 9° Serie, 1897, Pp. 123.51, 

TA, 1923, p. 84, 

JBBRAS, Vol. XX, pp. 280 fr. 

THA, vide AIS, Vol. Il, p. 6. 

LRB, p. 109. 


BG. pp. 100-101. See Appendix II. 
Tbid, pp. 99.101. See Appendix II. 


Bivar, BSOAS, XXVI, 1963, 498—502, 
See Chap. 4, 
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233. 
234, 
235. 
236. 
237. 


238. 
239. 
240. 


241. 
242. 


243. 


244. 


245. 


THA vide AI.», Vol. II, p. 7. 
See p. 75. 

See pp. 79 ff. 

See p. 59. 

SRPS, Chap. 7; 

IA, 1903, p. 388. 

Ibid. 

See Bibliography. 

FFT, Chap. 5; 

IA, 1903, p. 388. 

HPS, p. 379. 

FFT, Chap. 5; 

1A, 1903, p. 388. 

The figure nine hundred thousand men given in the text is: 


exaggerated. According to the Sathyukta-ratna-pitaka, the: 
total number of men killed by him in his war was three: 
hundred thousand. (/4, 1903, p. 387). 

FFT, Chap. 5; 

1A, 1903, p. 388. 

The story of the conquest is wel 


in-iuen-tchoen :— 
“The total number of men in the town of Hoa-chen was nine: 


hundred thousand. The king of the kingdom of the Yue-chi,. 
Tchen-tan Ki-nitcha (Devaputra Kaniska) equipped the four: 
chen, and in a battle defeated its king who 
made his submission. The conqueror demanded nine hundred 
thousand gold pieces. The king of Hoa-chen, considering. 
that Ma-ming, the Buddha's wooden bowl and a naturally 
which would not drink water containing. 
insects, were each worth three hundred thousand pieces offered 
the three to Ki-ni-tcha, who accepted them joyfully, and retu-- 
rned to his kingdom”; FFT, Chap. 5; 

IA, 1903, p. 387. 

FFT, Chap. 5; 


IA, 1903, p. 388. 
“In the race of Kiu-cha (Yue-chi) or Kusana there was a king 


named Tchen-tan Kia-ni-tcha (Devaputra Kaniska). He conquer-- 
ed Toung Tien-tchou (Eastern India) and pacified the country. 

His power spread fear, his good fortune was complete. He set. 
out to return to his kingdom. The route passed through a broad: 


l described in the Fou-fa-tsang-- 


forces, came to Hoa- 


compassionate cock 
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flat land. At that time, the king's heart was pleased only with 
the religion of the Buddha, he made it his necklace 
(SA, Chap. 6; 

JA, 1927, pp. 95 ff ; 

1A, 1903, p. 385). . 
SRPS, vide IA, 1903, p. 387. 

‘PASB, 1882, p. 113. 

ASIAR, 19-4-25, pp. 131-32, 

AI (BASI), No. 5, 1949, p. 97; H 

The ruins of Sisupalgarh lie about 1} miles from Bhubaneswar, 
Orissa. 

JBORS, 1919, pp. 75-76. 

Ibid. 

CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 138-41. 

CII, Vol, II, Pt. Ip: 478; 

See Chap. 4. 

See FFT, Chap. 5; IA, 1903, p. 388. 

EI, Vol. XVI, pp. 19 ff. 

1A, 1929, p. 110. 

LBI, No. 1174. 

LBI, No. 965. 

HCW. p. 101. 

TA, 1903, p. 421; 

TA, 1908, pp. 57-58; 

HCW, p. 101. 

HCW, p. 101. 

HHC, vide TP, 1906, pp. 232-33; 

THQ, 1929, pp. 65-66. 

For the position of the Uch Turfan, see Map V. 

Ibid. Evidently for their ruler; Kaniska. (See pp. 81 ff.) 

""The mountains which buttress the Pamir region on the east 
and divide it from the Tarim basin." (AK, p. 27). 


The Commander of the Chinese forces in Sinkiang. 
HCW, p. 101 ? 


HHC, Chap. TT, p. 4 a; 

TP, 1906, pp. 232-33; 

TA, 1903, p. 422; 

IHQ, 1929, pp. 65-66. aji ` 
Kaniska ruled from 79 A.D. to. 101 A.D. 
IA, Vol. XXXII, pp. 421-22, 
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272. 
273. 


274. 
275. 


276. 
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278. 


279. 
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281. 
282. 
283. 
284. 
285. 
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294, 
295, 


296. 


297. 


The real significance of this act is not clear.. He wanted to 
convince his courtiers that he was always guided in his actions 
by pure motives. He was prepared.to face. all ordeals 
like his ring which underwent purification in the boiling pot. 
SRPS; vide IA, 1903, p. 387. 

FFT, Chap. 5; 

TA, 1903, p. 388. 


See p. 80. . 
He died in 101 A.D.; as, according to epigraphic evidence, his 


reign lasted from 79 A.D.—101 A.D. (See p. 77). 
It is situated in Sinkiang (China); 

See Map V. 

TA, 1908, pp. 57-58. 

See p. 80. 
See p. 83 and f.n. 275. 

CBM, p. 130, PI. XXVL 6; 

Ibid, p. 131, Pl. XXVI, 9; 

CCIM, p. 69. 

It represented his national costume. 

Obviously symbolising the idea of his deification. 
Ibid. 

CBM, p. 133, PI. XXVII, 3. 

CIB, Pl. IV, 5 and 6; 

CBM, p. 132, Pl. XXVI, 17. 

CIB, p. 36. 

Sun-god. 

CBM, p. 129, PI. XXVI, 2. 

A female deity. 

CBM, p. 129, No. 5; PI. XXVI, 3 (Copper coin) ; 
Ibid, p. 131, No. 22 (Gold coin); i 
Ibid, p. 134, Pl. XXVII, 5 (Bronze coin). 

Selene (Moon-deity). 

CBM, p. 129, pl. XXVI, 1. 

Aurvat-ashpa, the swift-horsed one, and Avestan epithet of 
the Sun (JNSI, Vol. VIIT, p. 60). 

CBM, p. 130, Pl. XXVI, 7. 

Fire-god (Persian Atash=Fire). 

CBM. p. 132, PI. XXVI; 

CCIM, p. 69. 

Moon-god (Persian Mah=Moon). 
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CBM, p. 131, PI. XXVI, 9 (Gold coin); 

Ibid, p. 133, PI. XXVII, 3 (Bronze coin). N 
Sun-god (*Mihira" js the Sanskritised form of the Persian 
"Mihr" which is a Corruption of **Mithra", the Avestan form 


of the Vedic “Mitra” (Reveda, IIT, 59.1; CWB, Vol. IV, p. 145). 
CBM, p. 131, No. 19 


Ibid, P. 131, No. 20; 

Ibid, p. 134, No, 46, Pl. XXVII, 4. 

Wind-god (Persian Vad =Sanskrit Vat=wind). 

CBM, p. 135, PI. XXVII, 6; 

CIB, Pl. IV, 6; 

CCIM, p. 74, 

War-god Bahram. 

CBM, p. 132, No, 29, Pl. XXVI, 15. 

Fire-god (Persian Farr), 

CBM, p. 132, PI. XXVI, 16. A 
Goddess Parvati, wife of Siva idee Ate CO 
half of Siva; Oksho Standing for Siva, and wife being regar 
as “half” of "husband", 
CBM, p. 130, PI. XXVI, 6, 
CBM, p. 133, PI. XXVI, 19. 
CCIM, p. 75, No. 72. 

HIIA, p. 237, PI. XXX, No. 122; 
CCIM, p. 70: | 
HIIA, p. 238, No. 125. | 
CCIM, P. 74, No. 67, 

CBM, p. 132, Pl. XXVI, 13. 

CBM, p. 135, No. 66 (Bronze cojn). 
CBM, p. 130, Pl. XXVI, 8; 

CCIM, p. 74; 

CIB, P]. IV, 4. 

JNSI, Vol. VIII, PI. 1, 1946, PI, DII. 2; 
CK, Pt. III, p. 19, 

The Greeks resided mo 
empire. 

See p. 78. 

See p. 87. 

See Appendix. ji 
CBM, pp. 125, 126, 128; 
See pp. 31 ff, 46 ff. 
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stly in the north-western parts of his 
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324, 
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327. 
328. 
329, 
330. 
331. 
332. 
333. 
334. 
335. 
336. 
337. 


338. 


339. 


340. 


341. 
342. 


GIB, RL DN 1; 

CBM, p. 120. 

CBM, p.-129, Pl. XXVI, 1; 

Ibid, p. 129, Pl. XXVI, 2. 

CBM, p. 129, Pl. XXVI, I, (Gold coin). 

CBM, p. 129, Pl. XXVI, 2 (Bronze coin). 

CBM, p. 130, Pl. XXVI, 6; 

CCIM, pp. 69, 73. 

CBM, p. 133, Pl. XXVII, 3; 

Ibid., p. 135, Pl. XXVIII, 6; 

HIIA, p. 238. 

JRAS, 1942. p. 19. 

This date placing Kaniska in the 2nd century B.C. is incorrect, 
See pp. 63-65. 

Bahilaka stands for Bahlika or Vahlika, the name of the people 
of Baktra or Balkh. 

The name of the king has sometimes been translated as 
Chandra-Kaniska; it was, as the subsequent account shows, 
evidently Devaputra Kaniska. 

Salvation. „Buddha entered Nirvana in 544 B.C. 

This date is again incorrect, see p. 71. 

Bahlika or Balkh. ; 

Tokharistan meant the country of the Tokharoi. It was also 
called Tahia. 2 

In Buddhist literature, India was called Jambudvīpa (OYCT, 
Vol. I, p. 131). 

The Three Jewels or Triratna are the Buddha, the Dharma 
and the Sangha (the founder, the faith and the monastic 
order). x "ic 

The Gandhara district comprised the modern districts of 
Peshawar and Rawalpindi (now in West Pakistan). 

Stüpas were funeral mounds; among the Buddhists they were 
erected to enshrine some relic of the Buddha or of a Buddhist 
saint or else to commemorate some specially sacred spot; cf. 
GT, p. 35 note. 


Buddhist monastic establishment. 
In ancient India, one krosa or kosa measure was equal to about 


1 mile 240 yards. The Mughal kosa averaged 4558 yards, 
(EHI, p. 135 note). In this story, "One krosa high” should 
not be accepted in its literal sense. It seems to convey the 
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idea of ‘‘very high.” 

942, pp. 19-21 ; ) t 
cuc ak eme Kaniska’s vow is related in a eer: 
text Tais ho iss ai kyo, Vol. 52, No. 1058, p. 315, rr i 
translated by Sylvain Levi, in Journal Asiatique, 1896, SE 
446-47. Kaniska puts a ball of clay on the ` stüpa, ve af 
that it may become an image of the Buddha. An imag 
once appears, 

Anand was the favourite disciple of the Buddha. 
Indra, an Indian god. 
Gods. 


A cubit is an ancient measure of length; 18 to ¿2 in. , 


.ARBK, pp. 33-34 ; 


TF, pp. 13-14. ; iet PORE 
Cd was a powerful ministerial angel of tha pude He 
is represented as his body-guard in Gandhara dea . In 
holds. a rough bone-shaped thunderbolt in his wn as an 
Amarávati and Nagarjunkonda sculpture, he is sho 


^ ide. 
either S! 
attractive god with a thunderbolt three-pronged on TOM 
(YB, p. 293). 


; Sep -di 

Saz. Vin. Yao-shih, Chap. 9, vide OYCT, Vol. 1, P 
This account is based on the Private records: of Suns 
To-Yung. i 


The Buddha (lit. 
Buddha referred 
enlightenment, 
This date is evident] 
The record of To 
himself in the air 
verse.’ 


207. -_ 
wun and. 


i The 
he who has arrived at the truth) his 


ter 
to himself as the Tathagata af 


Y Wrong, see p. 71, 


: ising 
"Yung says, ‘One of the children, ded a 
and turning towards the king, repe 


The record Says, “390 paces’, 
The record of To-Yun 
Most likely a mis 
pillar was 30 feet, d 
To-Yung says, ‘The iron-pillar was 88-8/10 feet high, with 
fifteen encircling discs, and 63-2/10 changs (743 feet) from the 
ground.’ 


B Says, ‘It was 35 feet high.’ MN 
take in the text, as the height of the iro 
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377. 
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The record of To-Yung says, ‘When the king had finished all 

this work except getting the iron pillar up to the top, he found 

that he could not raise this heavy weight. He proceeded 

therefore to erect at the four corners a lofty: stage; 

he expended in. the ‘work large treasures, and: then he,’ with 

all his court and princesascending on to it, burnt incense and 

scattered flowers, and with their hearts, called‘on the gods to 

help them, then with one turn of the windlass they raised the 

weight and succeeded in elevating it to its: place. The 

Tartars say that the four heavenly kings lent their aid in this 

work, and that if they had not done so, no human strength 

would have been of any avail.’ 

TFS, pp. 202-205. 

One /i=3/16th of a mile. 

Sakya-muni. 

The existence of a sacred tree north-west of the stüpa is also: 
described by Sung-yun; see p. 92. à 
This date is incorrect; see pp. 63ff. and Appendix II. 

i. e. cirrumambulation. 

The old monastery apparently was the Kanika-Chaitya of 
Al-berüni who refers to the Vihara (Buddhist monastery) 

built by him at Peshawar (THA vide AIS, ‘Vol. Il, 
p. 11). 

OYCT, Vol. I, pp. 203-11. 

A$vaghosa. 

IA, 1903, p. 388. 

See p. 121; f.n. 242. 

FFT, See p. 108. 

See p. 78. 

FFT., vide IA, 1903, p. 388. 

See pp. 78 ff. 

See p. 93. 

See p. 89. 

SRPS, Chap. 7 ; 

TA, 1903, p. 386. 

SDPNS, Chap. 5 

1A, 1903, pp. 387—88. 

See p. 90. 

See p. 92. 

See pp. 90,93. 
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399, 
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. See p. 91. 
. See p. 91. 
. See p. 89. 
. Kaneshkasa vihare Mahasenasa samgharame— 


Shah-ji-ki-Dheri Stipa Casket inscription ; 
CII, pp. 135-37 ; 
JRAS, 1909, pp. 1056-61. 


. ARBK, p. 35. 

. TFS, p. 203. 

- OYCT, Vol. I, p. 204. 

. TFS, p. 203. See p. 91 and f.n. 357. 
. OYCT, Vol. I, p. 207. 

. Ibid. 

. See p. 126, f.n. 358. 

. See p. 93. 


- The mounds of Shah-ji-ki-Dheri are situated east of the city 


of Peshawar. 


- CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 135.37: 


JRAS, 1909, pp. 1056-61. 


. TFS, p. 203. 
. Ibid. 
- OYCT, Vol. I, p. 203. 


Hieun Tsang relates the the story of Buddha's prophecy made 
to Anand, “Four hundred years after my decease, he 
Sovereign will reign, by name Kaniska, who a little to ite 
south of this (sacred pippal tree) will raise a tope in which 


will collect many of my flesh and bone relics.” 
See p. 92. 


TFS, d. 204. 

JRAS, 1942, p. 21. 

CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 135-37; 
JRAS, 1909, pp. 1056-61. 
JRAS, 1942, p. 21, 

OYCT, Vol. I, pp. 208-11. 
JA, 1895, p. 357. IA, Vlo. XXXIII, p. 110, 
TFS, p. 203. 

OYCT, Vol. I, p. 205. 

THA vide AIS, Vol. Il, p. 11. 
JRAS. 1909, pp. 1056-61. 
JRAS, 1909, pp. 1056-61. 
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CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 135. 

Ibid, pp. 135-37. 

See p. 77. 

OYCT, Vol. I, p. 203. 

JRAS, 1909, pp. 1056-61. 

OYCT, Vol. I, p. 203. 

JRAS, 1909, pp. 1056-61. 

The teachings of the Buddha are collected under three collec- 
tions called Pitakas (baskets), viz. 

(i) The Sütra (Pali : Sutta) Pitaka containing his religious 


discourses: 
(ii) The Vinaya Pitaka, giving the rules of monastic living ; 


(iii) The Abhidharma (Abhidamma) Pitaka, expounding the 


metaphysics and religious philosophy of Buddhism (C P B, 


p. 671). 
The five sciences are: grammar, mechanical arts, medicine, 


d religious philosophy (OYCT, Vol. I, P. 154). 

Rajgir in the Patna District of Bihar) was 
an important place of Buddhist pilgrimage. It was the scene 
of a miracle in which the Buddha tamed the mad elephant, 
Nalagiri, which had been let loose by his jealous cousin, 
Devadatta. The first Buddhist council (Saügiti) was also held 
after his parinirvana at this place. 
Hieun Tsang has given an interesting account of the Council 
and its work in the Si-yu-ki:— 

“The Great Council was summoned by Kaniska four hundred 
years after the decease of the Buddha. This date is not 
correct, vide discussion on Chronology, (Chap. V, pp. 63 ff). 
He was a great and powerful sovereign whose sway extended 
to many peoples. In his leisure hours he studied the Buddhist 
scriptures, having a monk every day in the palace to give him 
instruction. But as the Brethren taught him different and 
contradictory interpretations owing to the conflicting tenets 
of sectarians, the king fell into a state of helpless uncertainty. 
The venerable Pargva (A$vaghosa's preceptor—OYCT, Vol. 
I, p. 209) explained to His Majesty that in the long lapse of 
time since Buddha left the world disciples of schools and 
masters with various theories had arisen all holding personal 
views and all in conflict. On hearing this the king was greatly 
moved and expressed to Paréva his desire to restore Buddhism 


logic an 
Rajagrha (Modern 
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to eminence and to have Tripitaka explained according to M 
tenets of the various schools. Pàráva gave his cordial um 
of the suggestion, and the king thereupon issued summons a 
the holy and wise Brethren in all his realm. Then came i 

crowds from all quarters to. Gandhara where they were 
entertained for seven days. They were too pow 
however, to make a good-working council, so the king ha 

Tecourse to process of selection. First of all had to go ns 
those who had not entered the saintly career—had not er: 

to one ofthe four degrees of perfection. Then of those pn 
remained all who were Arhats (saints) were selected and t 3 
Test dismissed. Of the Arhats again those who had tbe a 
fold intelligence? and **the six-fold penetration” were retaine 

and these were further thinned out by dismissing all of ben 
Who were not thoroughly versed in the Tripitaka and we i 
learned in the “five Sciences”, By this process the number o 

Arhats for the Council was reduced to 499. T 
The king proposed Gandhara as the place of meeting Kg D 
Council but this place was objected to on account of its Xx 
and dampness. Then Rajagah (Rajagrha) was proposed, SE 
Parsva and others objected that there were too many SG ds 
of other sects there, and it was decided to hold the Counci d 

Kashmir. So the king and the Arhats came to this country 
€ king built a monastery for the Brethren. ` Aë 
“When the tenents of the Tripitaka were collected for I 

making of expository commentaries on them, the ‘Venerable 
Vasumitra was outside the door in monk’s costume. The 


other Brethren would not admit him, because he was in the 
bonds of the world, not an Arhat. 


deliberate, the others to 
them when he attained Arhathood. 


Tealize the petty fruit? “The Devas kept 
€ apologies to Vasumitra and 


invited him to become their President accepting his decisions 


on all disputed points. 
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This Council composzd 100,000 stanzas of Upadeša Sastras 
explanatory of the canonical sütras, 100,000 stanzas of 
Vinaya-Vibhasha-$astras explanatory of the Vinaya, and 
100,000 stanzas of Abhidharma-Vibhasha-Sastras explanatory 
of the Abhidharma. For this exposition of the Tripitaka 
all learning from remote antiquity was thoroughly examined; 
the general sense and the terse language (of the Buddhist 
scriptures) were again made clear and distinct, and the learn- 
ing was widely diffused for the safe guidance of disciples 
King Kaniska had the treatises, when finished, written ott 
on copper-plates, and enclosed them in stone-boxes, which 
he deposited in a Tope made for the purpose. He then 
ordered the Yakshas (deities) to keep and guard the texts 
and not allow any to be taken out of the country by heretics; 
those who wished to study them should do so in the Chiat. 
When leaving to return to his own country Kaniska renewed 
A&oka's gift of all Kashmir to the Buddhist Church." 

OYCT, Vol I, pp. 270-71. ‘ 

*«Kaniska in the four hundred years from nirvana of Tatha- 
(This date is not correct, see pp. 63 ff.) convoked an 


gata, 
assembly of saintly men. With Vasumitra the number was 
500............. He ordered these $astras to be engraved on 


sheets of copper which he enclosed in a stone-chest sealed and 
inscribed. There he built a great stipa and placed the chest 


within it.” 
LHT, pp. 71-72. 


RBR, p. xxi. 


EHI, p. 268 f.n. 
The Sarvastivadin was an orthodox school. Its followers 


believed in the permanent reality of all things. 


OYCT, Vol. I, p. 272. 
EHI. p. 269 f. n. 

Klaproth in Laidlay's Fa-hian 
OYCT, Vol. I, p. 271. 
Present Jullundur (31. 19N 
OYCT, Vol. I, p. 296. 

See Bibliography under Bu-ston. 

Csoma de Koros, Asiatic Researches, Vol. XX, 1836 ; 


EHI, p. 269 f. n. 


p. 249, vide EHI, p. 269 f.n. 


75.18 E) in the Punjab. 
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The Pag-sam-jon-zong gives the following account of the 
Council, even though there is some confusion about the name 
of the king (Kanik) :— 


“Hearing that he held the third Buddhist Council in the 
Kundalavana Vihara ; the Kashmirians tell this story. But 
the general belief is that there assembled in the monastery of 
Kusana in Jalandhara 500 Arhats above the rank of Srota-Pa- 
nna and about 5000 ordinary monks. The teachings of the 
Buddha as prophesied in Kriki’s dream were arranged. The 
last Council was held. The Tripitakas particularly the Vinaya 
which was formerly not put in writing were now revised. 
Kaniska’s son too in his palace called Rgas-Iden maintained 
10000 monks headed by 100 venerables for 5 years, and helped 
in the preparation of many volumes of the Buddhist scripture 
(PASB, 1910, p. 480). 

But the Council should be regarded as the fourth of its kind 
held by the Buddhists. The First Council was held at Rajagrha 
immediately after the parinirvana of Buddha and settled the 
Dharma and the Vinaya. The Second Council was held at 
Vaisali about a century after the passing of the Master, It 
prepared a new edition of the Dharma and the Vinaya which 
resulted in a schism in the Buddhist church and the secession 
of the Mahásafighikas. Oldenberg doubts the genuineness of 
the first two Councils, but there is a lot of evidence against 
his views. The Third Council was held at Pataliputra in the 
reign of Asoka. It completed the compilation of the true 
Tripitaka, and despatched missionaries to foreign countries for 
the propagation of Buddhism. Kaniska convoked the Fourth 


Council which collected the tenets of the Tripitaka and com- 
piled huge commentaries on them. 


- See Bibliography“under Bu-ston. 


TN, p. 268 ; EHI, p. 261 f. n. 


- The Council was held in the Ist century A.D. The date given 


by the Bstan-gyur is, therefore, incorrect. 
Saketa was in South Oudh. It can be identified with 
Ayodhya. 


SES is represented by the modern Saheth Maheth in 
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433. 


434. 
4c5. 


436. 


437. 
438. 


439. 


440. 
441. 
442. 
443. 
444. 


445. 


Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu, p. 269 f 

Takakusu, JRAS, 1905, p. 52. 

YB, p. 48. 

The Theravada school was the most orthodox school of 
Buddhism. The followers of this school admit the human 
nature of the Buddha ; he is often represented as having 
human weaknesses, though he is credited with the possession 
of certain supernatural powers. 

TN, p. 298 ; 

EHI, p. 269 f. n. 

YB, p. 49. 

TN, p. 58; 

EHI, p. 269 f. n. 

Nanjio Cat., 1263, 1264 ; 

RBR, p. xxi. 

CPB, pp. 67-68. 

YB, p. 49. 

OYCT, Vol I, p. 271. 

RT, 17, p. 31. 

See Chap. VII. 

**One of the series of kings was Kanik, the same who is said 
to have built the Vihara (monastery) of Purushavar (Peshawar). 
It is called after him, Kanik-Chaitya. People relate that the 
king of Kanauj had presented to him, among other gifts, a 
gorgeous and most singular piece of cloth. Now Kanik 
wanted to have dresses made out of it for himself, but his tailor 
had not the courage to make them, for he said, ‘There is (in 
the embroidery) the figure of a human foot, and whatever trou- 
ble I may take, the foot will always lie between the shoulders. 
And that means the same as we have already mentioned in the 
story of Bali, the story of Virochana, (i.e. a sign of subju- 
gation). Now Kanik felt convinced that the ruler of Kanauj 
had thereby intended to vilify and disgrace him, and in hot 
haste he set out with his troops marching against him. 

“When the rai heard this, he was greatly perplexed, for he 
had no power: to resist Kanik. Thereupon he consulted his 
Vazir, and the latter said, ‘You have roused a man who was 
quiet before, and have done unbecoming things. Now cut 
off my nose and lips, let me be mutilated, and I may find a 
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‘the army to drink from and to 


' Kanauj., There 
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i ibili sis- 
cunning device; for:there is no possibility of an es E 
tance. The rai did with him as he had proposed, an 
he went off to the frontier of the realm. 


“There he was found by the hostile army, was deeg, 
and brought before Kanik, who asked what was the RE, 
with him. The Vazir said, * tried to dissuade him it 
Opposing you, and sincerely advised him to be obedien S- 
you. He, however, conceived a suspicion against me ker 
ordered me to be multilated. Since then he has gone, ee 
Own accord, to a place which a man can only reach by e hike 
long journey when he marches on the high road but whic "à 
may easily reach by undergoing the trouble of Crossing) self 
intervening desert, supposing that he can carry with d 
water for so and so many days,” Thereupon Kanik e 
‘The latter is easily done.’ He ordered water to be ee 
along, and engaged the Vazir to show him the road. The T 
marched before the king, and led him into a boundless Es 
After the number of days had elapsed, the road did not e 
to an end, and the king asked the Vazir what was now to I 
done. Then the Vazir said, *No blame attaches to me that Ge 
tried to save my master and to destroy his enemy. The aro 
toad leading out of the desert is that on which you d i 
come. Now, do with me as you like, for none will leave thi 
desert alive,’ 

“Then Kanik got on his 
ion in the soil, In the centre 
earth, and lo ! water poured 


horse and rode round a. depress- 
of it he thrust his spear into the 
from it in sufficient quantity for 
draw from for the march back. 
“I had not directed my cunning 
angels, but against feeble men. AS 
t my intercession for the prince, my 
im.’ Kanik answered, ‘I march back 

Thy wish is granted to. Thy master has 
what is due to him. Kanik returned out of 
Vazir went back to his master, the ‘rai of 
he found that on the same day when Kanik 


had thrust his Spear into the earth; both the hands and feet 
had fallen off the body of the rai." d : 


THA Vol. II, pp 11-13. 


Upon this the Vazir said, 
scheme against powerful 
things stand thus accep 
benefactor, and pardon h 
from this place. 
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446. 


447. 


448. 
449, 


450. 


451. 


452. 
453. 
454, 
455; 


456. 


457. 
458. 
459, 
460. 


461. 
462. 


463. 


“When he once. noticed that the breasts of his queen who 
was wearing jacket made of cloth from Simhala (Ceylon) 
were marked with golden foot-prints, he flamed up in 
anger. 

When told on enquiry by the Chamberlain that the cloth 
made in Sirhala was marked with the stamp of the king’s 
foot he thereupon set out on an expedition.” 

(RT, Vol. I, p. 44). 
See p. 84 and f.n. 282 


CBM, p. 132, Pl. XXVI, 17. 

Mathura Jain Image inscription of the year 5; 

EI, Vol. I, pp- 381-82. 

**Maharasya Kaniskasya) gra 1..---- (ma) hàrasya Masya- 
gutasya dhità;)" 

EI, Vol. XXVIII, Pt. I, pp. 42-44. 

It is wrong to identify-him with Vasiska (see Chap. 6. 

**Rajfio Vaskushanasya sa 204-2." ASIAR, 1913-14. 

See p. 79. 

POES, 41, p. 39. 

See Chap. 6. 

The Sarnath Buddhist Image inscription of the year 3 was 
set up by them. «Mahakshatrapena Kharapallanena saha 


Kshatrapena Vanashparena"* —£I, Vol. VIII, pp. 177-79. 
Kashtrapena Vanasparena Kharapallanena. Á. 
EI, Vol. VIII, ep 173-81; No. 3 a, and Plate; 
EI, Vol. IX, p. 2 ‘I. See Appendix I. 

CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 142-45. 

Ibid., pp. 145-50. 

CU, Vol. II, Pt. I, pP- 138-41. 

LRB, pp. 86-89; 

TA, 1913, pp. 188-90: 

EI, Vol. VIII, p- 42f. 

SRPS, vide IA, 1903, p 387. 

FFT, Chap. 5; 

1A, 1903, p. 388. 

SA, Chap. 3; 

TA 1903, p. 384; 
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464. 


465. 
466. 


467. 


468. 
469. 


470. 
471. 


472. 
473. 


474. 


475. 
476. 
477. 
478. 


479. 
480. 
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Kanishkapura is 10 miles to the south of Srinagar (AGI 
p. 99) 

SRPS, Chap 7; 

1A, 1903, p. 387. 

See p. 65. 

"They were on his right hand and on his left, when he was 
on à journey or when he was resting" SRPS, Chap. 7 ; 

1A, 1903, p. 387. 

“If the King puts in practice the secret counsels of his servant 
without divulging them, the entire world would be submitted 
to his empire’? —SRPS, Chap. 7; IA, 1903, p. 387. 

SRPS, Chap. 7; IA, 1903. p. 387. 

Fa-iuen-tchou-lin, Chap. 50; 

TA, 1903, p. 389. 

EI, Vol. I, pp. 387-88. 

Mathura Stone Slab inscription of the year 28; 

EI, Vol. XXI, pp. 60-61; 


Two guilds (one of which was that of flour-makers are ment- 
ioned in this inscription. They were entrusted with an 
endowment for feeding the Biahmans and giving alms to the 
poor. 

EI, Vol. I, p. 382. 

Agisala (Agesilaos), (probably a Greek) served in this capa 
city in Kaniska's Vihara (monastery) in. Purushapura. 

(CIT, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 135-37). 

FFT, Chapter 5; 

14, 1903, p. 388; 

Khotan MSS, JRAS, 1942, p. 19. 

The four divisions consisted of infantry, cavalry, chariots 
and elephants (OYCT, Vol. L p. 171. 


CIT, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 145-50. 
See Chap. X. 

See p. 84 

See Chap. X, 

See p. 77. 

See pp. 77-78. 
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481. See Map. V. 
482. See p. 83. 

483. See p. 109. 
484. See Chap. IX. 
485. See pp. 07-102. 
486. See p. 110. 
487. See pp. 102-105. 
488. See Chap. VII. 
489. Ibid. 

490. Ibid. 

491. See p. 72. 
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KANISKA’S SUCCESSORS 


Difficulties in the Determination of the Kusana Genealogy 


There are many difficulties which we have to encounter in 
dealing with the topic of Kaniska’s successors. Epigraphic 
evidence has revealed to us the names of Vasiska for the years 24-28, 
Huviska for the years 28-60, Kaniska (son of Vajheska) for the 
year 41 and Vasudeva for the years 64-981. The Ara? inscription of 
the year 41 issued during the reign of Kaniska has proved extremely 
Puzzling, as it shows clearly that his reign overlaps that o 
Huviska. Various theories have been propounded to determine 
Whether the Kaniska of the Ara inscription was Kaniska I 95 
Kaniska II. The epigraphic gap relating to the years 61-63 still 
remains to be apportioned to the reigns of Huviska and Vasudeva. 
"Ihe inscriptions. do not throw any light on the relationship of 
Kaniska’s successors with one another except that the Kaniska 
of the Ara inscription was the son of Vajheska.3 


: Numismatic evidence also does not prove of any value to u$ 
in this connection, Coins of Huviska and Vasudeva have been 
found in large numbers, but no coins of Vasiska or Kaniska with 
the titles given to him in the Ara inscription have so far been dis- 
covered. 


The names of Vasiska and Huviska are mentioned in the 


Rajatrangini in the order (Huska, Juska and Kaniska) which is 


just the reverse of the real order of Succession, and the name of 
Vasudeva does not appear at all.4 


The Tibetan sources also do not come to our assistance in 
solving the problem of the genealogy of the Kusana kings. 
‘Taranath gives the names of many Indian kings in his History of 
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Buddhism, mentioning Kaniska but not the other early Kusana 
rulers.® 

The Muslim historians give the names of some Kusana 
kings but do not help us in this matter. Alberüni tried to find out 
the genealogy of the dynasty, but failed and took to fable-telling. 
He was informed that the pedigree of the royal family, written on 
Silk, existed in the fortress of Nagarakot and he desired much to 
make himself acquainted with it, but he frankly states that he 
could not do so for various reasons." That precious. document or 
any of its copies are still not traceable. 

VASISKA 

Kaniska was succeeded by Vasiska. He ruled from the 
Year 24 to the year 28 corresponding to A D. 102 to A.D. 106. 
He is called Vasiska in the Isapur inscription of the year 24", 
Vasuska in the Sanchi Buddhist Statue inscription of the year 285, 
and Juska in the Rajatrangini." 

It, is however, wrong to identify him with Rajan Vaskusana 
of the Sanchi inscription of the year 2219 and to claim that he and 
Kaniska ruled jointly towards the close of Kaniska's reign, as 
abbreviations were not used for the names of the Kusana kings in 
the inscriptions issued during their reigns. 

Cunningham read the date of the Sanchi inscription as 78, 
and Buhler who at first read it as 28 later agreed with him.!! The 
figure expressing 20 in the inscription is damaged and uncertain, 
and this led to the incorrect reading of the date by them. The result 
Was that the name Vasuska was indentified with Vasudeva, as the 
date 78 fell within his reign, and it was inferred that the change of 
Name from Vasuska (resembling Kaniska and Huviska) to 
Vasudeva indicated the process of Indianization.? But the Isapur 
inscription" of the year 24 makes it quite clear that Vasiska was 


a separate person. 
In both inscriptions, hi 
evaputra Shahi) are attached t 
Must have ruled as an indeper tn 
is name is mentioned in the Rajatrangini as o 
Kings also points to the same conclusion. It is rather strange 
that not a single specimen of his coins has so far been discovered. 
L is possible that he issued a very small number of coins during 
55 short reign, and that only the coins of his predecessors and 


gh sounding titles (Maharaja Rajatiraja 
ohis name. They suggest that he 
endent monarch. The way in which 
ne of the Turuska 
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i i i of 
successors who issued a vast coinage during the long periods 
their rule have survived and been brought to light. 


š : f 
According to the Rajatrangini, Vasiska built the towan iaa 
Juskapura and Jayaswamipura in Kashmir.® Juskapura 


š à f 
been identified with Zukur, a large village 4 miles to the north o 
Srinagar.16 


He was a Buddhist. He constructed a monastery at e 
pura!" and repaired a stüpa in Mathura in the year 26.8 A Wee, 
to his love for Buddhism seems to have been made in the as. 
of the Pag-sam-jon-zang that Kaniska's son maintained Wo. 
monks headed by 100 venerables for five years in his palace cal a 
Rgas-I-dan, and helped in the preparation of many volumes SC i 
Buddhist scripture.? He is called a wise king in the Raja 
trangini.2° M 

During the last year of his reign, he seems to have associate 
his younger brother, Huviska, in the government of the country 
and allowed him to exercise ruling but not full sovereign por M 
as one of the feudatories calls Huviska ‘‘Devaputra Shahi" an 
invokes blessings for him (and not Vasiska) in the Mathura Stone 
Slab inscription of the years 28," which was issued earlier than E 
Sanchi inscription of the same year in which Vasiska is still SE 
to be the supreme king with high sounding titles.?? The Hidda inscrip- 
tion? which was issued almost about the same time as the Sanchi 
inscription also seems to belong to Vasiska's reign, even though 
his name is not mentioned in it, He seems to have died soon 
afterwards, and Huviska became king, as the royal title “Maharaja 


i F S a 
Devaputra” is definitely attached to the latter’s name in the Mathur: 
inscription of the year 29,24 


HUVISKA 


Huviska?*5 is known as Hüviska in the Bombay University 


Library Stone inscription of the year 45,°° Huvaska in the Mathura 
Buddhist Image inscription of the year 512 and the Mathura Jain 
Image inscription of the year 60,°° Huvaksa in the Mathura Jain 
Image inscription of the year 582, Huveksa in the Lucknow 
Museum Jain Image inscription of the year 4830 and Huksa in the 
Mathura inscription of the year 29." He is called Huksa in the 
Rajatraügin?? and OOhPK{ (Ooeshki) in his coin legends.?? 


He seems to have exercised Some ruling powers in the year a 
during the reign of Vàsiska,? but soon afterwards assumed fU 
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the empire except the north-west 
] of Vasiska’s son, Kaniska Um 
so occupied by him before the year 
f that date invokes blessings 


sovereign powers in all parts of 
which came under the contro 
The north-western parts were al 
51, as the Wardak Vase inscription o 
for him and not Kaniska Tez 

He was an ardent Buddhist. He built a monastery at Mathura, 
references to which are made in the Mathura Buddhist Image in- 
scription of the year 5197 and the Mathura Buddhist Pillar Base 
inscription of the year 4738 The ruins of the monastery are found 
atJamalapura just south of Mathura. The monastery had many 
pillars, one of which was dedicated by the monk Jivaka?? and the 
Other by the monk Dharmadeva.^ An image of Sakyamuni was 
Set up there by the monk Buddhavarman in the year 51.41 


Hushkapura? which has been identified 
miles to the south-east of Baramula.'? 


‘When Hieun Tsang visited Kashmir in 631 A.D., he enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Hushkapura monastery. The Buddhist temple 


at Gaya seems to have been repaired by Huviska, as an impression 
of one of his gold coins was found on its Vajrásana (throne) by 


Cunningham.” 


He built the town of 
as Uskur, a small village two 


government by Kshatrapas continued under 


The Manikiala Bronze Casket-id inscription! 
son of the Kshatrapa G(r)- 


The system of 
Kaniska's successors. 
mentions the Kapisa Kshatrapa, 
€navhryaka.” 

The lord of Bakan^ (Vakan) was one of n 
faithful feudateries, and the inscriptions mention some of the ser- 
vices which he rendered for the sake of the king. According to the 
Mathura Stone-slab inscription of the year 28, he made a ‘‘perpetual 
endowment” to some guilds for feeding the Brahmans in the Hall 
of Merit and for distributing food-stuffs to the hungry and the 
thirsty at the entrance to the Hall with the prayer, “what merit is 
therein, may that accrue to the Devaputra Shahi Huviska and also 
to those to whom the Devaputra is dear..---- *49 An inscription on 
à seated image of Vama Takshama at Mat records the construc- 
tion by the same feudatory (Bakanpati)” of a devakula ‘gallery of 
Toyal portraits), a garden, a tank and a well.” Another inscription 
on the base of a statue at Mat describes the repair of the dilapi- 
dated devakula of Huviska's grand-father by the same lord of 


of his most trusted and 
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Bakan for the increase of the life and strength of Maharaja 
Rajatiraja Devaputra Huviska.®2 


Nahapana, the ruler of Saurashtra and North Konkan, suc) 
ly became practically independent; he is called a Kshatrapa in š 
Nasik**-K arle® inscriptions of the years 41, 42 and 45, peu 
inthe Junnar inscription of the year 46? anda Rajan in his Col 1 
legends. He issued a vast coinage, waged wars on his own in 
itiative, and there is no doubt that he owed only nominal allegiance 
to Huviska. He was completely crushed by Gautamiputra ier 
who is called the uprooter of the Kshaharita race? to xe 
Nahapana belonged.® In the Jogaltembhi hoard of coins, most o 
his coins are found restruck by Satakarni.5" 


Chastana, another Saka feudatory, now: came into m 
He ruled jointly with his grandson, Rudradaman, in Kutch with yr 
title Rajan, as the Andhau inscription of the year 52 clearly shows. 
He is called Ràjan Mahakshatrapa Bhadramukha Svami Chastana in 
a later (Jasdan) inscription of the year 127, and Rudradaman is also 
given the same high Sounding titles in that epigraph, but Chastana's 
Son, Jayadáman, is called only Rajan Kshatrapa Svàmi. The 


H 


the Kusana emperors, 


inscription of Rudradiman in which he claims that he ee. 
obtained the title of Mahakshatrapa,® j.e, he won many victories an 
Was acknowledged as a Mahakshat 


rapa. The title Rajan assumed 
by Chastana*? and Rudradaman®™ in their coin legends and inscri- 


by them and the non-mention of 


capital at Ozene (Ujjain) according t 
as à kinsman by Huviska and was 
find Chastana's Statue 
at Mat nm 


© the same source® was regarded 
much honoured by him, as we 
installed in the devakula of the Kusanas 


The Bandhogarh inscription of the year 5197 
tion of the year 5268 mention the name of king Bhi 
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tions are dated, but there are strong reasons for believing that they are 
dated in the Saka era.” The title Maharaja attached with the name of 
Bhimasena and the location of the inscriptions and the seal, there- 
fore, show that he ruled over parts of Rewa and Allahabad districts 
as a semi-independent ruler during the reign of Huviska. 


Hwiska's Coinage 1 

Huviska issued a large number and variety of gold and 
bronze and a small number of silver coins. All of them have the 
Same legend on the obverse : 

*«PAONANO PAO OOhPKI KOPANO”;7 

(Shaonano Shao Ooeshki Koshano). ‘“OOhPKI” is sometimes 
Written as *DOhPKE'"? (Ooeshke). The most common. type of his 
Sold coinage shows a half-length figure of the king to left on the 
Obverse and a variety of deities on the reverse. In some cases, flames 
rise from his shoulders, while in others, they are missing. The 
rising flames symbolise the idea of his deification. 

His coinage can be classified as follows :— 


Gold 

Type I. Obv. Upper part of the king 1., emerging from clouds, 
diadem and nimbate, wearing conical helmet and coat of mail, hol- 
ding ear of corn and spear. 

Rev. one of the following deities :— 
(i) Ardoksho,5 Legend: APAOXPO. 

Female deity r., in Greek atttire, holds in both hands 


" 6 
Cornucopiae, to r. HOC 


(ii) Artemis.77 Legend:;HiPO (ZEIPO). Standing r., clad in chiton 
and himation, holding in left hand bow and with r. drawing arrow 


for quiver, to r. XD 78, 


LL. (dii) Ashaviksho.” Legend : APAEIXPO. Diadem, with radiate 
disk; r, hand advanced and two fingers raised, 1. rests on hips, 


to 1. = : J 80, 
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(iv) Athsho.®! Legend : A@PO. Wearing robe and cap Wi 
helmet, standing r., with hammer in r. and tongs in 1. hand. flame 


rising from shoulders, to r. s E 
eem 


(v) Herakles.® Legend ` hPAKI A O. Bearded, 1., naked, Si. 
in r. hand club, over 1. arm lion's skin, in 1. hand apple 


tod. EIS, 
IN 


(vi) Mao*. Legend: MAO. Standing 1., wearing tunic, Sieger 
behind shoulders, holding wreath in r. hand, 1. hand on sword 


side, to 1. x 
` E 
or 


The same legend. Moon-god in voluminous SE, 
standing facing, holding wreath in r. hand, 1. on hips 


to 1. XD 
or 


The same legend. Moon-god 1., holds sceptre in 1., r. hand 


advanced, to 1. = 88, 
y. “a 


(vii) Miiro.® Legend: MIIPO. sun-god 1., nimbate, holdin 


wreath and sceptre, sword at waist. to 1, GE 


or 
d 
Legend ` MIOPO. Sun-god 1., radiate, holding wreath 3” 


sceptre bound with fillet. to 1. XD 


or 
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The same legend : MIOPO. Sun-god 1., radiate, holding spear 


in 1. hand, r. on hips, sword at waist, to 1. = 32 


Or; l 


Legend ; MIYPO. Sumgod 1., diadem and radiate, holding 


Wreath and sword, to 1. = iad 


(viii) Nanaia.” Legend NANA. Female deity 1., wearing’ 
stephane, holding sceptre ending in fore-part of horse and patera, 


tod d E 
` 


` 


(ix) Oanao.® Legend : OANAO. Helmeted goddess, standing 
holding out wreath or fillet in r. hand and carrying a trophy (sceptre 
With ribbon) in 1.% 

(x) Oaninda.% Legend : OANINAA. Nike standing 1., holding 


Lirj 
wreath and trophy-stand, to r. L1 1 9 ; 
Vv 


OKPO. Three-headed, nimbate, clad 


(xi) Oksho. Legend : 
having four arms and hands, holding 


only in waist-band, ithyphallic, 


Boat, wheel, trident and thunderbolt, to r. UE ao 
` 


(xii) Pallas.” Legend PIDM. Standing r., wearing helmet and 


long chiton, holding spear and shield, to r. SH 


103 


4 Legend: #APPO, male deity 1., nimbate, 


(xiii) Pharro.'? 
Iders, holding in extended r. hand fre,in 1. 


ames rising from shou 


SCeptre, to 1. L yee 
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or 


Same Legend. Fire-god standing r., nimbate, wearing. Re? 
and cloak, r. hand extended holding fire, sword at side with 1. 


hand resting on it, to 1. hd pM 


or 
Same Legend. Fire-god r., head winged, nimbate, clad in 


coat, holding sceptre and fire, to r. dH gor 


` 


or 
Same Legend. Fire-god r., head winged, diadem and nimbate, 


clad in coat, holding'sceptre and elephant-goad, to 1. x Rs 
or 
Legend : 4APO. Fire-god r., head winged, nimbate, clad in 


coat and chlamys, holding purse and long sceptre, to 1, v3 109 


(xiv) Shaoreoro,110 Legend : PAOPhOPO. Ares standing r., in 
Greek helmet and armour, holding spear in r, hand and 1. hand on 


shield which rests on ground, to r, = ;m 


or 


» in Greek helmet and armour holding 


Shield in r. hand, Spear in 1., to 1. = EIL 


or 


Same legend, Ares 1. 


Same legend, Ares T. in Greek helmet and armour, nimbate, 


holding spear and sword, to 1, L ipm 
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(xv) Wron. Legend ` WPON. Male deity 1., bearded, 
Wearing modius and himation, r. hand advanced, in l. long sceptre, 


II. Obv. Half-length figure of king, facing r., the rest as 


Rev. Sun-god 1. as in I (vii) 
II. Oby. King holding double ear of corn, the rest as in 


Legend : NANA. Female deity r., 


Rev. Goddess Nanaia. 
ton head, holding sceptre and patera, 


diadem and nimbate, crescen 


eaae 


IV. Obv. King holding ear of corn and sceptre. 
Legend: PAOPHOPO. Ares r., 


Rev. (a) Shaoreoro. 
holding spear and sword, to 


in Greek helmet and armour, nimbate, 


1 e Am 


.. (b) Pharro. Legend : APP 
rising from shoulders, holding in ex 


to 1. TNT] EG 
v» 


V. Obv. King ho 


or 
O. Male deity 1., nimbate, flames 
tended r. hand fire, in 1. sceptre, 


Iding ear of corn and standard, the rest as 


in I. 
Rev. Mioro. Legend : MIOPO. Sun-god 1., diadem and 


himbate, holding wreath and sword, to 1. = an 


fully armed king to 1., a big 
. and ear of corn (club °) 
d jewelled helmet. 


VL Oby. Half-length bust of a 
halo round nis head, holding sceptre 1n 1 
Mr. hand, wearing a check-piece and roun 
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Rev. Ahura Mazda. Legend : WOPOMOZAO. Bearded 
male figure, nimbate, standing to 1., holding upright sceptre in, 


1 20 
1. and a circular wreath in outstretched r. hand, to 1. Ua 


VIL Obv. Upper part of king 1., emerging from clouds, 
diadem, wearing rounded helmet, holding ear ofcorn and elephant- 
goad. 

Rey. One of the following deities :— 

G) Ardoksho. Legend : APAOXPO, the rest as in 1(i) 29 

or 


Legend: AOXPO. Female figure 1., nimbate, holding wreaths 


and cornucopiae, to 1. Loy 222 


cy 


. , G) Mahasena. Legend: MAACHNO. Male deity, facing: 
nimbate and diadem, clad in waist-cloth and chlamys, holding 
in r. hand standard surmounted by bird, in 1. sword, to 


1. (123 


(i) Manaobago. Legend : MANAOBA[-O. Moon-god: 
facing, seated on throne, feet Testing on foot-stool, wearing helmet 
crescent behind shoulders, having four arms and hands, holding 
Sceptre, wreath and fire in three hands, and the fourth resting on 


hips, to r. b an 


(iv) Mao and Miiro. Legends : 
god r., diadem, crescent behind shoulde 
with fillet in r. hand, and elephant- 
r. hand advanced, in 1, 


MAO and MIIPO Moor 
ts, holding sceptre bouf 
goad in 1. Sun-god 1., radiate 
Sceptre bound with fillet, behind the tW? 


names MAO and MIIPO Tespectively, between them ee 
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(v) Miiro. Legend; MIOPO. Sun-god 1., radiate, r. hand 
extended, in 1. sceptre, held transversely, bound with fillet, to 


1 = .126 
; 
or 


The same legend. Sun-god r., diadem and radiate, holding 


wreath and sword, to r ADS du 
f. 


or 
Legend : MIOPO. Sun-god 1., radiate holding spear in 1. hand. 


r. on hips, sword at waist, to 1. Let) 128, 


(vi) Sarapis. Legend : CAPAN O. standing 1., diadem, clad in 
himation,t. hand advanced; in 1. sceptre, to 1. hc Sa 


(vii) Skanda and Višškha.1%° Legend; CKAN AOKOMBIZA[ O. 


Skanda and Visakha, standing face to face, nimbate, each wearing 
chlamys and necklace and sword at waist, but Skanda holding in r. 


hand standard surmounted by bird. Visakha holding in 1. hand spear, 


between them ay D 


Skanda and Visakha. Legend : CKAN AOKOMAPOBIZAT O. 


Skanda and Viśākha as above. Between them LL- 31. 


(vii) Skanda, Viśākha and Mahasena. 1%. Legend : CKANAO- 


KOMAPOMAACHNOBIZA( O, Niche as basis, within which 
Skanda and Vigakha standing as above, between them Mahasena, 


facing nimbate, clad in chlamys, sword at waist, to. d ae 
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VIII. Obv. Upper part of king 1., emerging from clouds, 
diadem, flames rising from shoulders, wearing rounded helmet, 
` holding ear of corn and elephant-goad. 


Rev. (a) Oesha.!?* Legend :OhPA. Siva, four-armed, three faced, 
standing facing, wearing Indian waist-cloth, holding in u.r. hand 
thunderbolt, in 1. r. hand water vessel with mouth downwards, in 
u.l. hand trident, with 1.1. resting on club;126 


or 
Oksho (Siva). Legend : OKPO. Siva l., nimbate, wearing neck- 
lace, having four arms and hands, holding vase and elephant-goad, 


E 
thunderbolt, trident and deer, to r. d 287. 


` (b) Pharro. Legend: 4APPO, Male deity 1., head winged, 
nimbate, standing on fire, r. hand extended, in 1. caduceus, to 


Í. LL) 338, 


VN 


or 


Pharro. Legend: $APO. Male deity 1., head winged, nimbate, 


‘holding in r. hand wreath, in 1. sceptre, to 1, cH 19 
ZS 


IX. Oby. king r. riding on elephant, holding sceptre in r, 
hand and elephant-goad in the k 


Rev. Ardoksho, Legend: AP AOXPO. Draped female deity 
to r., nimbate, holding Cornucopiae in both hands, monogram on £- 


below cornucopiae an Mo 


X. Obv. king seat 
and helmet, holding in 1. 


Rev. (a) Nanaia. D 


DH 
tor, zi LE 
$ Ku N D 


ed cross-legged on clouds, head r., diadem 
standard surmounted by bird. 


egend: NANA. Female deity as in HI, 


or 


ee 
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(b) Nanashao. Legend: NANAPAO. Female deity as in HI, 


(c) Odiio. Legend; OH AO. Female deity as above, to 


Le \ ) 143 
IN 


XI.Obv. King seated cross-legged, 


goad in 1. hand and sceptre in r. 
Rev. Herakles. Legend : hPAXIAO. The rest as in 


I (v) a 


š XII. Obv. Three quarter-l 
bate, wearing a turban with w 


turning to 1., elephant 


ength bust of king to r. on clouds, nim- 
hich are attached steamers and a flying 
animal. He has a beard and full grown whiskers and moustaches. 
He wears a coat of mail with cloak and a necklace and holds a 
kind of sceptre in his r. hand and a standard bound with fillet 
and surmounted by a bird facing to T. in. l. hand. Legend: 
PAONAOPAO  OOhPKl KOPANO  (SHAONAOSHAO 
OOESHKI KOSHANO). 
Rev. Pharro. Legend #APPO. 
Standing figure of the deity of: 
bound with fillet in. T. hand and fire in left. 


(JNSI, 1960, P: 97). 
Bronze and Copper 


m and nimbate, riding on elephant, 


nimbate, holding a standard 


Type I. Obv. king T^ diade 
/ holds spear and clephant-goad. 

Rev. One of the following deities -— 

(a) Ardoksho. Legend: APAOXP....Fem 


t 145 
and nimbate, holding cornucopiae, to T- = š 


Male deity 1., diadem, holding. 


ale deity r., diadem 


Legend: A0PO. 


KI 
ongs, to 1. qu 


(b) Athsho. 


in r. hand wreath and in 1. t 
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H H d 
(c) Herakles. Legend: HPAK A O. Herakles r., holding in r. han 
club, 1. raised to head, to. r. e ia 


x Fee 


š. 148 
Iders, r, hand extended, grasping sword with 16: T. de . 


(e) Miiro. Legend : MIIPO. Sun-god 1., radiate, r. hand exten- 
ded, grasping sword with 1. to I. D zd 


d- 
(f) Oksho. Legend : OKPO. Siva standing 1., four-armed, hol 


ing wreath, thunderbolt, trident and goat, to 1. me 


or 
Same legend. Siva holding a vase in fourth hand; 
or 


Tu" nd 
Same legend. Siva Standing 1., two-armed, holding in r. ha 


trident, in 1. vase and lion's skin, to 1. Kc 


> 


in 

Jl. Obv. King, diadem, riding elephant r., holding sceptre i 

T. and elephant-goad in 1. hand. de 
Rev. (a) Herakles. Legend: HPAK A O. Figure as in I (c); 

or d 

(b) Archer, standing r. holding a bow as long as himself, Jegen 


" A x S w. 1 for 
T. in peculiar Characters which look like old Brahmi f 
Ganeéga,154 


III. Obv. King facing, head t 
. body radiate, in 1. hand sceptre, 


Rev. (a) Ardoksho. Legend: 


I(a), to 1. on 


ions 
» Seated cross-legged on cushions: 


APAOXP....Female deity as in 


(d) Mao. Legend : MAO. Moon-god 1., crescent behind shou- j 
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or 


(b) Athsho, legend ; A0PO, holding wreath in extended r. 


‘hand, to 1. dE 


(c) Nanaia. Legend : NANA. Nimbate, holding sceptre, 


to r. E as 


IV. Obv. King seated as above, but l. hand raised. 
Rev. Mao. Legend: MAO, Moon-god L, crescent behind 
Shoulders, r. hand advanced, grasping sword with 1., to 


1 EES 358 

ST 

I V. Obv. King facing, seated cross- 
nimbate, in 1. hand sceptre. 


Rev, Mioro. Legend : 
Wreath in r. and sword in 1., to 1. = Ser 


diate, half-reclining, facing, 


legged on cushions, but not 


MIOPO. Sun-god 1. radiate holding 


VI. Obv. King, head and body ra! 


n throne. 
Rey. (a) Mao. Legend : MAO. Moon-god 1, as in IV, 
to |, An 
e ` 
or 
OKPO. Siva, facing. nimbate, head 


(b) Oksho Legend : 
1, four arms and hands, thunderbolt, vase and 


trident, to 1.19? 


holding wreath, 


‘Silver 
of them, Huviska is represented 


In one i 
coat of mail and round 


They are very rare. À 
nd wearing a 


"ia his bust, facing right 4 
Crown bound with fillet. 
rter-length figure of king 


On another coin, We find three qua 
toil., wearing a crested helmet, holding a sort of sceptre in r. hand 
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and an elephant-goad in 1. hand, and on the obverse two € 
(NANA and OKSHO) facing each other standing on a pedes 
and between them the monogram. 


It is quite obvious that the number of deities which € 
depicted on his coinage was greater than those which were RES 
by his predecessors or successors. They were drawn from differe 
sources ;— 


Greek or Semi-Greek Tranian Indian 
Artemis (Zeiru) Ahura Mazda Ardoksho 
Herakles Ashaviksho Mahasena 
Nana .  Athsho Siva (Oksho) 
Odiio 162 Mao Skanda 
Visikha (Bizago) 

Pallas Miiro Ganéśa 
Sarapis Monabagao 

Nana 

Nanashao 

Oanao 

Oaninda 

Pharro 

Shaoreoro 

Wron 165 


The respect which he showed to them by portraying them on 
his coinage shows his liberal-minded views, 


KANISKA OF THE ARA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 4! 


There is a lot of controy 
of the Ara inscription of the year 41,161 


e hands of his eldest son (Huviska), 
chao but that he reclaimed the Je 
gar, Yarkand and Khotan to n 
-Chinese commander ze Smith support 
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that Vasiska predeceased his father and was succeeded by 
Huviska.% But epigraphic evidence proves that Banerji and 
Smith were completely mistaken in their views. The high sound- 
ing imperial titles given to Vasiska in the opening words of the 
Isapur inscription of the year 24168 and the Sanchi inscription of 
the „year 2819 and to Huviska in the opening words of the 
Chhargaon Naga inscription of the year 4017? clearly show that they 
Were issued during the reigns of Vasiska and Huviska, and not 
that of Kaniska. 
It may be alleged that the wording of the Ara inscription 
does not imply the overlapping of any reign, that the in- 
troductory words Kaniskasa samvatsarae ekachapari$ae literally 
mean in the year 41 of Kaniska" and that they refer to the era 
founded by Kaniska and not to the reigning king. This expla- 
nation is not justified, as We cannot expect the inscription to be 
silent about the reigning king when even the descent and full titles 
of Kaniska are mentioned : Maharajasa Rajaürajasa. Devaputrasa 
(K)i(sa)rasa Vajheskaputrasa Kaniskasa samvatsarde ekachaparisae. 
Moreover, the introductory form used in the inscription, Le, the 
titles and name of the king in tbe genitive case followed by the date 
ofthe issue of the inscription indicated the name of the reigning 
kingin allthe inscriptions of Kaniska and his successors. For 
€xample, the words Maharajasya Rajattirajasy@ Huviskasya savatsare 
Chaturiga mean “in the fortieth year, during the reign of the Great 
King, the King of Kings, Huviska" ; they do not convey the sense 
“in the fortieth year of the era founded by Huviska." Similarly, 


the words Maharajasy4------ Vasu. (devasya) savatsarde 70.4!” in the 
Mathura Stone Slab inscription of the year 74 convey the idea of 
the reigning king and not that of the era founded by the king 
Named in it. ; i 
Luders and Konow considered that Kaniska, son of MO 
of the Ara inscription, WS Kaniska ll, son OF Vasil s ayy 
identified Vajheska with Vasiska, Luders pointed out that Kaniska 
bore those ines in this inscription which are not applied to him 
anywhere else and that his characterisation as the son of Vajheska 
Which too did not appear anywhere else gave an impression that they 
ET te di Kaniska from the other 


flere ntiate this 
ing, his name-sake. He thought that Kaniska II was the son of 
Kaniska J, as grandsons are often named after heir grand- 
athers.173 Banerji read the name of Kaniska's father as 
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-*Vasispa"?*, while Fleet deciphered it as “Vajhespa”’,”° bat 
reading ‘‘Vajheska” given by Luders and Konow is more r M 
ble. In the first place, as pointed out by Luders, the e 
“sk” has exactly the same shape in the Zeda e n 
“It is quite true that it is different in Kaniskasa in 1. 2 Q * 
"inscription, but we find the same letter taking different Shen 
the same inscription in other cases also, as the inscription K 
first drawn up with ink and was then executed by some we d 
mason who were usually not literate.17® The compound “sp SC 
not occur in any other Kusána Kharoshthi inscription and i 
analogy from the Kusána names Kaniska, Vasiska and EE 
strongly favours the reading Vajheska. The name Vajheska be 
Vajheska sounds so near Vasiska that both forms appear to $ 
an attempt to reproduce in an Indian alphabet one and the SENA 
foreign name. The names of Viüsiska'" and Huviska! ^n 
appear in different forms in various inscriptions. There is no dou 
that Kaniska of the Ara inscription was Kaniska II, son ° 
Vasiska. ‘ ¿ 
But it is difficult to determine the order and dates of succession 
Of Vasiska, Huviska and Kaniska IT. It is not safe to try E 
Solve this problem by comparing the titles given to them S 
different inscriptions, as these records were only private documen 
-and the titles given to a king were merely matters of accident. p 
example, Kaniska is called Mahārāja in the Kosam inscrip n 
of year 2129 and the Sarnath inscriptions of the year 3,190 Mahar 
Rajatiraja Devaputra Shahi in the Mathura inscription of the yes 
7,5! Maharaja again in the Mathura inscription of the year 9 t 
Maharaja Devaputra in the British Museum inscription of the ET 
10,188 and Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra in the Sue Vihara B 
scription of the year |] 18! It does not mean that Kaniska was ig 
the zenith of his power during the year 7, but suffered set-bac i 
Curing the years when full titles are not given to him in the inscia 
ptions. Similarly, sometimes many titles are attached to Huvisk4 ° 
name in the inscriptions issued during his reign, at other times p. 
a few are added ;1 they do not imply any enhancement or dim!” n 
tion of his status at different periods. The case would have bee 


Kshatrapa. 


There is no denyin 


EE 
8 the fact that Kaniska (II) was ruling 85 ° 
King with full 


sovereign powers in the year 41, as the titles give? 
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him in the Ara inscription clearly indicate. It is also obvious that he: 
was the sovereign of the north-western parts of India (now Pakistan), 
as Ara is two miles from Bagnilab which is about ten miles south- 
south-west from Attock. Different stories are related about the 
sequence of other events which occurred during the years 11-58. 
Some of them are vague, and others are decidedly misleading. 


Luders thought that Kaniska was followed by Vasiska during. 
the years 11-24,18% but we can now Say definitely that Kaniska con- 
tinued to rule till the year 23187 and that Vasiska succeeded him 
during the year 23-24.* Konow was of the opinion that Huviska- 
was installed in the eastern provinces some time between the years 23 
and 33,189 but we are now certain that Vasiska continued to rule 
there up to the year 28190 and that he was succeeded by Huviska in 
the eastern parts of the empire during the year 28-29.!% Mirashi 
visualized a joint rule by Huviska and Kaniska II during the years 
41-58 by misreading the date of the inscription of the year 14 as 54 
and by giving an analogy of the joint rule of Chastana and Rudra- 
dàman over Malwa as stated in the Andhau inscription of the year 
5239 But he forgot that the Andhau inscription mentions the 
names of both the joint rulers,” while the Ara inscription gives the 
name of one supreme ruler during whose reign the inscription was 
issued. 
ory that there were two Kanis- 
of Vasudeva and the other a successor. 
m the year 1 (or 201 of the Vikrama era 


Corresponding to 144 A-D.) and the second Kaniska ruled from 


the ye f the Vikrama era corresponding to 283 A.D.).194 
year 41 (or 341 0 rt his theory of omitted hundreds 


But there is nothing to suppo e h 

for calculating dates while no great Kusana king seems to have 
g , 

ruled in the 3rd century A-D- 

Kaniska 


Dikshit puts forward a new the 


kas—one a predecessor 
The first Kaniska ruled fro 


As a matter of fact, II was the son of Vasiska, and 
Succeeded to the north-western parts of the empire during the year 
28-29, when Huviska began to exercise sovereign powers in the rest 
Of the i aniska IL was certainly a great king and has been 

empire. Kaniş His name was feared by 


aptly called Kaiser in the Ara inscription. H 
the vassal States of China east of the Tsong-ling. He welcomed a 


hostage from one of those States and restored him to his kingdom 
(Kashgar) in 120 A.D. The story of this exploit 1s related in the 
ou Han Chou :— 
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“During the rule of the emperor Ngan during the period e 
tchou (114-16 A.D), Ngan Kouo, king of Soule (Kashgar e 
offended with his uncle and Prime Minister Tchen-Pan and E. 
him as a hostage to the king of the Yue-chi. The Yue-chi king e 
him very much .......... When Ngan Kouo died without leaving 


4 š ; ; ang 
This story found an echo in the account given by Hieun Ts 
about the refugee residing at the court of Kaniska : — 


“When Kaniska was reigning, the fear of his name spread 
to many regions so far even as the outlying vassals of China to t : 
west of the Yellow river. One ofthe vassal States being in fen 
Sent a hostage to the court of king Kaniska, the hostage RRC 
apparently a son of the ruler of the State. The king treated " 
hostage with great kindness and consideration.’ Jn the Life o 
Hieun Tsang, Shaman Hwui Li seems to refer to the same est Ze 
when he talks of the Shalo-kia temple in Kapiga where he i 
hostage) had deposited a great treasure under the foot of the imag 
of the great spirit king for the after-repairs of the building.!?? 


Now, Kaniska II of the Ara inscription was ruling in tha 
year 41, i.e. 119 ADA according to the system of chronology ador 
ted in this Thesis, It is, therefore, quite obvious that Hieun Tsang 
account refers to that Kaniska, even though he does not make any 
distinction between Kaniska I and Kaniska I[.198 


: b t 
No coin of Kaniska II has so far been definitely identified, mos 
probably b a 


coins, It is Possible that 
western India (now Pakistan), Khotan and Kashgar!” belong ue 
Kaniska II and not Kaniska I. This view is confirmed by thé 
-discovery of certain coins on which the legend "KANHPKO" P 
invariably given but on which the King’s skirt is straight (a style 
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different from that of Kaniska D while the fabric and style of the 
Teverse of which is close to that of Vasudeva. The device which 
they bear on the reverse led Cunningham to assert rightly that they 
did not belong to Kaniska IL? One of them, slightly cup-shaped, 
has been described by Martin as showing a king standing at altar 
on the obverse and a goddess holding a noose and sceptre seated 
on a lion on the reverse! These coins may be attributed to 


Kanigka II. 

After his death which seems to have occurred before 129 A.D., 
Huviska extended his authority over the north-western portion of 
the Kusana empire, for in that year (Sarn 51), Huviska is menti- 
oned as king (“Maharaja Rajatiraja’’) in the Kharoshthi inscription 
which was found at Wardak to the west of Kabul 


VASUDEVA 
(a) Period of His Reign 


According to epigraphic evidence so far available, Vasudeva ruled 


from the year 6420 to the year 982! corresponding to A.D. 142 to 
176. There is one record of the year 60 which was issued during 
the reign of Huviska.*” The Und and the Mathura inscriptions 
Of the years 612° and 62207 respectively do not mention the name 
of any king. So there is a gap of some years to be assigned to the 
Teign of either Huviska or Vasudeva. Vasudeva was most probably the 
Son of Huviska, and succeeded him some time between the years 
60-C4. He is known as Bazodeo (BAZOAHO) in his coin legends. 
Bhandarkar wrongly indentified him with Vasiska or Vàsuska.*?? 
As regards the end of his reign, there is no inscription which 
after the year 98. There is 


bears the name of any Kusana ruler ° 
One record of the year 99,29 but it does not mention the name of 


any king, [t appears that the year 98 marked the close of his reign. 
But his successors continued to rule long afterwards over the 
Punjab, the Kabul Valley and Seistan as ordinary rulers as testified 


by the find-spots of their coins.2! 


(b) Decline of the Kusana Power 
observe that all the inscriptions issued during 


from Mathura. But that does not mean 
fined only to that area. The discovery of 
ecially of copper coins, in the north- 


hig It is interesting to 
that eign have been found 
his authority was con 
‘large number of his coins, esp 
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SC, 
western parts of the empire leaves no room for doubt that Te 
territories were also under his control. Excavations at m col a 
rajika stüpa site in Taxila have revealed a big deposit of tuy. Sa 
coins in a small earthen jar from cell No. 16 of the monas e 3: 
of which, except for a single coin of Kaniska, the T Bi 
consisted of Vasudeva’s coins. A small copper casket pic E 
from the debris also yielded 5 copper coins of the same king. 


ç of 

There is, however, no denying the fact that the auo 
the central government began to decline during his rule. Ec. iB 
Museum Stone inscription of the year &3 states explicitly "o. 
was issued during the reign of Tiravharna, the Kshatrapa of Pu quite 
pura;?? it makes no reference to any Kusana king. It I9 to the 
obvious that the Kashatrapa owed only nominal allegiance htra, 
Kusana overlord. Rudradaman, the ruler of Malwa and Sauras Vë 
now became practically independent; he claimed EE WE 
acquired the title of Mahakshtrapa by his own prowess,214 he outh; 
wars on his own initiative; defeated Satakarni, the king of the s Ta 
conquered Sauvira?? and crushed the Yaudheyas who were ite 
known for their martial qualities* and seem to have e. í 
against the Kusana rule. But these victories were won fon ther? 
aggrandisement and glorification of the Mahàkshtrapa only ; adh 
is absolutely no reference to the Kusána king in the Junag 
inscription where they are recorded, 217 -a kings 

Though the titles used in connection with the Kusana t 
in the contemporary inscriptions are not always a safe guide ud 
their status, yet some inference can be drawn from the SEN 
title Rajan given to Vasudeva in the Mathura Jain imag? « 
scription of the year 98215__a title which was never before WË 
to him or to any of his predecessors. The other titles which | 1 
associated with him are “Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra "m 
the inscription of the year 74,219 “Maharaja” in the inscription’ iU 
the years 80220 and 83,221 “Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra ae 
in the inscription of the year 84222 and “Maharaja: POT. 
Shahi" in the inscription of the year 87223 It is quite Greg 
that there was a great decline in his power during the closing ye ne 
ofhis reign. This decline synchronises with the revolt O > 
Yaudheyas and the rise of the Naga and the Magha kings 
power. 


jabs 
Many coins of the Naga kings have been found in the der. 
U.P. and Madhya Pradesh (especially at Mathura)? and pa 
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" One of them, Virasena, is called 
Svàmi (Sovereign) in the Jankhat inscription issued during the 
13th year of his reign : (Svamisa Virasenasa samvatsare 10 3).225 The 
letters in the inscription. resemble those which are found in the 
inscriptions of Vásudeva.?? He was most probably a contemporary 
of Vasudeva. The names of some other Naga kings such as Nava 


Naga and Bhava Naga have SH 


also been recovered from coins. 
Bhava Naga can be easily identified with the great Bharasiva king 
mentioned in the Seoni Copper 


Plate grant of Vakataka king, 
Pravarasena.228 According to this inscription, Bhava Naga belong- 
ed toa race of conquerors who we 


re anointed with the unsullied 
Waters of the Bhagirathi (Ganga) : they had performed their sacred 
bath on the completion of their 


Dasasvamedha sacrifice.” His 
Soins have been found in large numbers in Padam-Pawáyà,"*? and 
his predecessors seem to have driven the Kusanas from that area. 
Virasena also seems to have waged a War against Vasudeva, reduced 
his power and ousted him from Mathura. The Vayu Purana pro- 
vides a sufficient testimony to the establishment of Naga rule 


Over Mathura : 
*«Mathurüm cha purim ramyam 


Naga bhoksyanti sapt vai. 
a Saketam Magadhàristathà, 


Anugaügàá Prayágam ch j 

Etanjanapadansarvanbhoksyante Guptavarnsja.”"™ . 

(The seven Nagas will enjoy [rule over] the pleasant city of 
Mathura, and the Gupta dynasty will rule over all these countries, 
along the banks of the Ganga to Prayaga [Allahabad], Saketa and 

agadha). 
Gef, Phe Visnu Purana 

to the establishment O 

admavati : 

“Navanāgah Padmavatyam Kantipuryam Mathurdyar, Anganga 

Prayagam Magdham Guptasch bhoksyanti. K : 

(Navanaga will rule over Padmavati, Kantipuri and Mathura, 
aud the Guptas will rule along the Ganga to a and 


agadha), | 
i ir independence in the 

The “Magha” kings asserted their 10 
territories of mans n. and Kausambi (Kosam). The Bandho- 
ath records?! of the years 86, 87 and 88°% of Maharaja Kautsiputra 


Pawaya (ancient Padmavati). 


statement and also 


corroborates this onn 
wer over Kàntipuri and 


fthe Naga po 
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j jins with the ' 
Potháśri, the son of Bhīmasena, and his oca Ae Kont 
legend Prashthasriya found at Bhita** show t M esi ad ihe f 
practically independent during the reign of Ke: i Ew e 
same time Pothasri’s son, Bhadra-magha or Bhadra- KEE 
rule indepéndenily, at first, at Kausambi and later d m 
also, as he'issued a large number of coins rad gy ns 2387 
Maharaja in the Kosam inscriptions of the years ob a the M 
8855 and the Bandhogarh inscription of the ear E ze Gerbe. 
followed by Sivamagha who bore the legend ‘‘Maharaj Meer Toad 
putra Siva-maghasya"; 231 the coins of the latter Ce excedit 
in thé Fatehpur hoard;?*? The Kusana power was, thus, $ 
weakened during the reign of Vasudeva. 


(c) His Coinage 


rter 
He issued gold*** and copper?! coins—staters as well manas | 
staters, with legends in Greek script. They do not i pA. 
variety in types. On the obverse, they always bear the lege Stee 
NANO PAO BAZOAhO KOPANO” (Shaonano Shao ; qnd cud 
Kosháno), "the King of Kings, Vasudeva, the Kusana); 


' 4 e. 
ELJ; A i earanc 
the reverse, the monogram bd invariably makes its app 


š ` The 
This monogram is not found on the coins of his eee by 
king wears the typical Central Asian dress which was a $ Nanaia 
Kaniska, and holds his tight hand over an altar. Siva an . Nanaia 
are the only two deities which are depicted on the reverse ; 


Ge 1 ied. as ` 
appearing only in a very few cases. His coinage may. be classifi f 
follows :— 


2 elmet; 

Type I. Obv. The king 1., wearing trousers, a conical h 

a Suit of mail, diadem and nimbate, in 1. hand a spear. feat 
Rev. Legend : NANA, the deity Nanaia (o beer Š 

Surmounted by crescent, holding sceptre ending in fore-p 

horse, and patera, monogram to r.245 


II. Obv. The Same as (I)above. 


Rev. Siva. Legend : OKP 
and two arms, holding wreath 


III. Oby. The king 1. 
standard behind head. 


E ' aces 
O. Siva facing, having three f 
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and trident, monogram to 1. ove) 
Standing at altar, clad as in (I) à 
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Siva facing, having three faces and 


Rev. Siva. Legend : OKPO. 
dent, behind him bull 1., monogr. 


two arms, holding wreath and tri 
to r.?17 e T 
i IV. Obv. The king 1. dressed as in (I) above standing at 
altar, beside which trident fixed in the ground. ~~ d : 
Rev; Legend: OKPO. Siva, 'one-headed, facing, holding 
wreath and trident, behind him bull 1., monogr. to 1.248. 
V. Obv. The name as (I) above. 
Rev. Siva, standing, three-faced, four-armed, wearing dhoti 
and yajfiopavita, holding pasa (noose) in u.r: hand, trident in u.l. 
hand, water vessel in 1.1. hand, 1.r. hand in abhaya mudra (act of 
blessing).24° 


VI. Oby. The 


the rest as in (I) above. 
Rev. Legend ` OHPO (Ocsho). Siva, nimbate, wearing dhoti, 


r. hand on the head of the elephant, 1. hand holding a trident; 
three-pronged symbol above the back of the elephant." 


We can safely draw m ences from his coinage.The 
nimbus reveals his belief 


king holding sceptre (not spear) in 1. hand, 


any infer 


representation of the king with a rev 
in the celestial origin of kingship. The depiction of Siva on 
d to be his most favourite deity. 


Most of his coins shows that go 
But he was not a bigoted worshipper of 
Breat reverence for Nanaia also. His faith in the worship of fire 
IS testified by the portrayal of his royal figure offering oblations at 
re-altar on the obverse of his coins. 
a There are many El imi 
“peat s Jegends and types, 
of Ae a eure shape.” They were issued either by 
local rulers during the period of unrest which prevailed in the last 
Years of his reign, when the author 
ad become very weak,?5 or by his wea 


tations of his coinage ` they 
251 and eventually become 


k successors after his death. 
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nteresting article on the topic of “The 


l. B i ni 
asham has written à oF Gank vide BSOAS, 1957, - 
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pp. 77-88. 
See also p. 59. 


ity of the central government ` 
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that powerful god, he had: 
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LA 


20. 
21, 


- JASB, 1910, p. 480. 
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Ara is two miles from Bagnilab which is about 10 miles south- 
west from Attock (Pakistan) The inscription is on à 
small piece of Stone, extremely rough and uneven (CIT, Vol. Il, 
Pt. J, pp. 162-65). 


- “Maharajasa Rajatirajasa Devaputrasa (K)i-(sa)-rasa Vajeshka- 


putrasa Kanishkasa", 
CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 162-65. -— 
The Mat inscription on the statue of Vama Takshama in 


; f 
ctly suggests that Wema Kadphises was the grandfather o 
Huviska. j 
See p. 58. 


- RT, Vol. I, 168, p. 30. 

- TN, 2, 58, 89, vide IA, 1903, p. 382. 
- THA vide AIS, Vol. II, p: Tl. 

- ET, Vo. II, p. 369. 

- EI, Vol. II, pp. 369-70. 

- RT, Vol. I, 168, p. 30. 

- MS, Vol. I, p. 386. 

, EI, Vol. II, pp. 369-70. 

- IA, 1908, p. 61. 


h 
- It was issued during the reign of Vasiska during the 24t 


(Chaturvirnše) 


e 
year, but Vàsudeva continued to rule up to a 
98th year. 


- RT, Vol. I, 168, p. 30. 

» RT, Vol. I, 169, p. 30. 

- AGI, p. 101. 

- AT, Vol. I, 169, p. 30. 

- ASIAR, 1911-12, p. 132, 


The date 76 given by Fuhrer is evidently wrong. 
Taranath mentions 

Kaniska’s son (TN, C 
RT, Vol, I, 169, p. 30 


Issued on the Ist da Rehd e rres- 
: Y of Gur Ë š da co 
Ponding to August. Platos ie, Bhadrapa 


EI, Vol. XXI, pp. 55-61. 


f 
Pushkalàvati as the royal residence 9 
hap. xiii, p. 62), 
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22. Issued on the Sth day of the Ist month of winter ie. Marga< 
Siras corresponding to November. 
EI, Vol. II, pp. 369-70. 

23. CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 158. 


24. EI, Vol. II, p. 206. 
25. Chhargaon (now Mathura Museum) Nága inscription of the 


year 40; LBI, No. 149 b, p. 175. 
Mathura Jain Stone inscription of the year 48: 


IA, Vol. XXXIII, p. 103. 
26 JBBRAS, 1902, pp. 269 f. 
27. EI, Vol, X, pp. 112-13. 
28. EI, Vol. I, p. 386 ; 
14, Vol. XXXIII, p. 105. 
29. EI, Vol. X, pp. 113-14. 
30. ET, Vol. X, p. 112. 
31. ET, Vol. II, p. 206. 
32. RT, Vol. I, 168, p. 30. 
33. CBM, p. 144, No. 71, Pl. XX 
34. See above p. 140. 
35. See p. 157. 
36. CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 165-70. 
37. ET, Vol. X, pp. 112-13. 
38. 74, Vol. XXXIII, p. 101. 
39. Ibid., p. 101. 
40. Ibid,, p. 101. 
4l. Ej, Vol, X, pp. 112-13. 
42. KT, Vol. I. 168, p. 30. 
43. AGI, p. 99. 
44. LHT, p. 68. 
45. IHO, Vol. XXVII, 1951, P. 295. 
46. It most probably belongs to the perio 
casket contained a gold coin of that king. 


à CIT, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp- 150-5]. 
8. Vakan can be identified with Wakhan. 


4 
9. EI, Vol. XXI, pp. 55-61- 


VIII, 7. 


d of Huviska, as the 
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50. 
Sl, 
32. 
53, 


54. 
55. 


56. 


57. 
58. 


50 
60. 


61. 


62. 
63. 


64. 
65. 


66. 
67. 


68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
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His name is lost but commences with the syllable Huma. 
ASIAR, 1911-12, pp. 124-25. 

JRAS, 1924, pp. 401-03. 

SI, pp. 157 ff, 160 ff, 164 f, 165; 

EI, Vol. VIII, pp. 78 ff, 82 ff. 

SI, p. 165; EI, Vol. VII, pp. 57 ff. 

SI, p. 166: 

ASIR Western India, Vol. IV, p. 103. 
JNSI, Vol. XVII, Pt. 1, 1955, p. 92; 

JBERAS Vol. XXII, p. 223. 

EI, Vol. VIII, p. 60. 

**Rajfio Kshaharatasa Nahapànasa. 

JNSI, Vol. XVII, 1955, p. 92. 

JBBRAS, Vol. XXII, p. 223; 

EI, Vol. XVI, pp. 23ff; 

SI, pp. 167-69. B a 
Raja Chastanasa. Ysámotika-putrasa — rajña Rudradamans 


Jayadàma putrasa varshe dvipachase : 
EI, Vol. XVI, pp. 19-25. 


Jasdan inscription, 
EI, Vol. XVI, p. 238. 
Jasdan is situated in Saurashtra (Gujarat). 


Svyamadhigatamahakshatrapanamna, 
LRB, p. 96. 


Rajño Mahakshatrapasa (Ysamotikaputrasa) Chastanasa”’s 
JNSI, Vol. XVII, Pt. I, 1955, pp. 93.95, 


JRAS, 1899, p. 351, 
AIP, p. 152. 

JBBORS, 1919, p. 511; 
See pp. 141.42 

NHIP, p.- 42; 

CHIS, p. 259. 


ASIR, Vol. XXI, P- 119, Pl. XXX. 
ASIAR, 1911-12, p: 51. 
See pp. 161-62, 


CBM, p. 149, No, 114, PI, XXVIII, 23. 
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72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 


TT. 


78. 


79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
ER) 
93. 
94. 
95: 


CBM, p. 153, No. 140. 
CBM, p. 141, No. 43. 
CBM, p. 141, No. 45, Pl. XXVIII, 1. 
See Chapter 5, Coinage of Kaniska. 
CBM, p. 137, pi. XXVII, 10, 
Artemis is the personification of the fructifying and all-nouri- 
shing powers of nature. 
CBM, p. 144, No. 71, Pl. XXVIII, 7; 
JRAS, 1908, p. 55. 
Sun-god. 
CBM, p. 136, No. 4, PL XXVII, 9. 
Fire-god. 
CBM, p. 136, No. 1, Pl. XXVII, 8. 
Renowned hero of antiquity- 
CBM, p, 138, No. 22, PI. XXVII, 15. 
Moon-god. 
CBM, p. 139, No- 21, Pl. XXVII, 18. 
CBM, p. 71, No. 5, Pl. XII, 10. 
CCIM. p. 77, No. 8, Pl. XII, II. 
CBM, p. 139, No. 30. Pl. XXVII, 19. 
CBM, p. 143, No. ja 
. 141, No. 46. 
ont rs 142, No. 54, Pl. XXVIII, 4. 
Ibid, p. 142, No. 48. 
Female deity. 


CBM, p. 144, No. 72, pl. XXVIII, 8. 


. Nike. 

_ CCIM, p. 78, Pl. XII, 13. 

| Dia: p. 147, No. 95, Pl. XXVIII, 13. 
SC p. 148, No. 102, pi. XXVIII, 16. 
Eeer No. 109, PI. XXVIII, 20. 
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113. 
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115. 
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119. 
120. 


121. 


122. 
123. 
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126. 
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128, 
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Fire-god, 
CBM, p. 151, No. 120, Pl. XXVIII, 26. 


CBM, p. 150, No. 116, Pl. XXVIII, 25. 
CCIM, p. 79, No. 20, PI. XII, 15. 


CBM, p. 151, No. 121, Pl. XXVIII, 27. 
CBM, p. 151, No. 124, Pl. XXVIII, 29. 
Ibid., p. 151, No. 123, Pl. XXVIII, 28. 
War-god. 

CBM, p. 148, No. 103, PI. XXVIII, 17; 
CCIM, p. 79; 

BIC, p. 59. 

CBM, p. 148, No. 107, PI. XXVIII, 18. 
CBM, p. 148, No. 108, PI. XXVIII, 19. 
Ibid., p. 153, No. 138, PI. XXVIII, [32. 
NS, Vol. XLV, 1934, p. 327. 

CBM, p. 145, No. 76, Pl. XXVIII, 9. 
CBM, p. 148, No. 108, PI, XXVIII, 19. 
Ibid., p. 151, No. 120, Pl, XXVIII, 26. 
CBM, p. 141, No. 47. 

JNSI, Vol. XIII, ii, pp. 175-77. 

CM, p. 137, No. 14, 

Ibid, p. 137, No. 17, PI. XXVII, 11. 
CBM, p. 138, PI. XXVII, 13. 


CBM, p. 138, No. 23, Pl. XXVII, 16; 
CCIM, No. 3, p. 76, Pl. XII, 8. 


CBM, p. 139, No. 25, PI. XXVII, 17: 
CCIM, p. 74, No. 4, Pl. XII, 9. 


CBM, p. 141, No. 42, Pl. XXVII, 24. 
CBM, p. 143, No. 49; 

CCIM, p. 77, No. 9. 

CBM, p. 143, No. 67, Pl. XXVIII, 5. 
CBM, p. 142, No, 34, Pl. XXVIII, 4. 
Ibid., p. 149, No. 110, PI. XXVIII, 21. 
Indian deities, 


CBM, p. 149, No. 112, Pl. XXVIII, 22. 
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134, 
135, 
136, 
137. 
138, 
139, 
140, 


141. 
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143. 
144. 
145. 


146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 


150. 


151. 
152, 
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154, 


155, 
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157. 
158. 
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160, 


Ibid., p. 149, No. 114, PI. XXVIII, 23 


Indian deities. 


CBM, p. 150, No. 115. PI. XXVIII, 24. 


Siva. 
CCIM, p. 78, No. 15, Pl. XII, 14. 
CBM, p. 147, No. 97, Pl. XXVIII, 14. 


CBM, p. 153, No. 137, Pl. XXVIII, 31. 


Ibid., p. 152, No. 131; Pl. XXVIII, 30. 
Ibid., p. 137, No. 18, Pl. XXVII, ih 
JNSI, Vol. XIII, ii, p. 148, Pl. VIL ^ 
CBM, p. 145, No. 82, Pl. XXVIII, 10. 
Ibid., p. 145, No. 83. V 
Ibid., p. 146, No. 94, Pl. XXVIII, 12. 
CIB, PI. IV, 8. 

CBM, p. 154, No. 143; 

CCIM, p. 80. 
CCIM, p. 79. 
CBM, p. 154, No. 146, Pl. XXIX, |. 
Ibid., p. 154, No. 147, Pl. XXIX, 2. 
Ibid., p. 154, No. 155 ; 

CCIM, p. 80. 

CBM, p. 155, No. 158. 

CCIM, p. 80. - 
CBM, p. 155, No. 159 pl. X 
CBM, p. 155, No. 160; 
CCIM, p. 81. 

CCIM, p. 79, No. 26. 
CCIM, p. 81, No. 46, 
JASB, Pt. 1, 1897, p. 3: 
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CBM, p. 158, No. 191 ; CCIM, p- à ) 
CBM, p. 156, No. 171; Pl. E 
CBM, p. 157, No. 184, Pl. XXIX, 6. 
Ibid., p. 157, Pl. XXIX; 5 


IX, 3. 


pi. XII, 4 ; 
Pl. 1-6. 
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164. CIT, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 162-65. 
165. See pp. 140.41. 
166. 14, 1908, p. 59, 
167. EHI, p. 270. E. 
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169, 


EI, Vol. IL, pp. 369-70. 
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CAMM, pp. 88 f. 
171. 
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183. ET, Vol, IX, pp. 239.41. 
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185. “Maharaja Deva 
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JBBRAS, 1902, pp. 269-302. 
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IA, 1913, p. 135. 
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- Ibid. 
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- Ibid. 
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- NHIP, Vol. VI, p. 43. 
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237. 
238. 
239, 
240, 
241, 
245. 
243, 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247, 
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HIJ, pp. 21-22. 
Ibid., p. 28. 
LRB, pp. 73-75. 


Kosam inscriptions to the Gupta era (D.R. Sahni-EI, Vol. 
XVII, p. 160), or to the Chedi era (Krishna Deva—El, 
Vol. XXIV, p. 256). But they are not justified in their views, 
as, according to those eras, all the above mentioned inscrip- 
tions would be assigned to the Gupta period, but the Gupta 
kings never allowed their feudatories to assume imperial titles 


or to coin money. 

CHIS. p. 260. 

EI, Vol. XXIV, p. 253. 

EI, Vol. XXIII, p. 245. 

EI, Vol. XVIII, p. 160. 

NHIP, Vol. VI, p. 43. 

EI, Vol. XVIII, p. 159, No. II. 
JNSI, Vol. II, pp. 95-108. 
CCIM, p. 84, No. 3, PI. XIII, 8. 
Ibid., p. 85, No. 18, PI. XIII, 9. 
CBM, p. 159, No. 1, Pl. XXIX, 8. 
CBM, p. 159, No. 4, Pl. XXIX, 9. 
CBM, p. 159, PI. XXIX, 10. 
CBM, p. 160, No. 11 (Gold). 

In a copper imitation of the coin, the monogram to r. is 


= ; CBM, p. 161, No. 25. 


252. 
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. HIIA, p. 238. 


. JNSI, Vol. XIII, Pt. II, pp. 126-27, Pl. VII, 10. 
. No. 19 (CBM, p. 160, Pl. XXIX, 12) is a barbarous Gate" 


of No. 11 (CBM, p. 160). 
CCIM, p. 85, No. 26. 
CBM, p. lii. 
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ART AND LITERATURE 


ART-PATRONAGE OF KUSANA KINGS 


The Kusana kings were great patrons of art and architecture. 
They built cities, temples, Chaityas, stüpas,° monasteries? and other 
Places of public welfare. They employed Indian and foreign 
artisans to beautify their buildings with paintings, sculptures and 
Other works of art. Under their kind patronage, two of the most 
important schools of Indian art—the Gandhara school and the 

athura school—flourished and reached new heights of glory, even 
though some of the works are not of very high quality. 


(a) Gandhara Art 
The Gandhara art developed the iconography of the Buddha, 
the Bodhisattva and the Buddhist legends, and had its origin in the 
—'andhaára region, comprising the Peshawar District and adjoin- 
Ing territories. There is a lot of controversy about the origin and 
development of this school of art. Percy Brown has described it 
RS .à Graeco-Bactrian or Graeco-Buddhist art which displayed a 
fusion or Greek elements with Buddhist ideals." Marshall also 
Stresses the Greek aspects of this art, and Coomaraswamy is of the 
aa that it was, iconographically in part, plastically almost 
ae a local phase of the Hellenistic art, descended from the 
of the Greek period in Afghanistan and the Punjab but applied to 
emes of Indian origin. These views are controverted by Benjamin 
ü 9Wland and Buchthal. Rowland regards it as the easternmost 
p Pearance of the art of the Roman empire especially in its late and 
er Yineial manifestations. Buchthal emphasises the Roman aspect 
te the Gandhara art by stating that the first Buddha sculpture 
Peats the type of an early imperial toga statue and that it is perhaps 
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: 8 Smith, 
a conscious imitation of a statue of Augustus himself. S 
“however, regards it as an offspring of the Graeco-Roman art. 


e 

But, if we examine the question dispassionately, we shall bs 

to admit that it was not an offshoot of any of the Greek, puse 

Indian arts ; it was, on the other hand, cosmopolitan in bns. 

It drew freely from various Sources, as it was born in OIM 

Which was a meeting-ground of Indian, Persian, Greek and "as 
cultures. Indian Buddhism had become the dominant religio 


VIP eople 
this region under the Kusanas, the religious fervour of the p 
found an artistic expression in t 


numerous pieces of B 
been found scattered 
.Bámiyàn, Begràm, Peshawar, 
Taxila, 


inthian 
© Perceptible in the motifs of the Corin 


š š ‘We in the 
and the pediments. The Persian rites are discernible i 
cult of fire-worship SO oft 


e 

en portrayed on the obverse e 
Kusana coins,12 The Roman influence made itself felt on acco an 
of the extensive trade which India carried on with the Ror 
empire? The Kusana gold Currency was itself based ion of 
pieces of Campanian glass and other able uM 
und at Taxila, and Pieces of Roman metal 
discovered at Begrám.! 


; di 
je i $ arshall and Foucher think that it E 
origin during the Saka occ 


first century B.C a: 
of i 


soci 
ve us much help ; the ar 
Bimraran reliquary containin 
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figure of Buddha does not mean that it can be assigned to the Saka 
Period. But it is certain that the worship of the relics of the Buddha. 
Was prevalent in Taxila before the accession of Kaniska,? that 
fragments of Greek sculpture belonging to the Saka period have 
been found in that locality, that the evolution of the Buddha 
‘Mage might have taken place during the Saka-Parthian period and 
pot by any special order of Kaniska at the commencement of his 
Teign, 


There is also a lot of difference of opinion about the period of 
the flourescence of Gandhara art. Marshall? Coomaraswamy;?? 
“nd Benjamin Rowland.” think that its flourescence took place 

uring the reign of Kaniska ; but Vogel considers that the clumsy 
"Xecution of the Peshawar casket reliquary seems to indicate that 
the school of Gandhara art was at that time on its decline.” š There 
5 no doubt that the reliefs on the reliquary are manifestly inferior 
mt € majority of Gandhara sculpture and that the figure of the 
Buddha On it is of conventional type, but we should not judge the 
Production of the whole period on the basis of this single piece. We 

ave Many examples of superb Gandhara art; the image of the 
Buddha emaciated by his long fast is a work of great significance 
eas £tipping realism and is still preserved in the Lahore Museum. 

Imilarly, the Mamane Dheri sculpture of the year 89, depicting thë 


Visit of Indra, is a fine piece of workmanship.”° 


A nice collection of fragments of Indian ivory toilet boxes has 
been found in the ruins of a palace of Kaniska and his Successors 
gram in the Gandhara region." Their carvings follow the 
athura school of art—the lotus motifs and the toilet scenes have 
all their counter-parts in the sculpture at Mathura. They portray 
DI scenes of surpassing beauty—a woman wringing her long 
o Wing tresses after her bath while a swan hastens to catch pus drops 
Water falling from her hair, mistaking them for pearls ; a E. 
boy held together under an arched gateway. id 5 e : isi 
in auty Portrayed according to the ancient Indian i Ce ch disp o 
we mate erotic charm without the least vulgarity and their periec 
Or Manship have won appreciation of many art critics. 
are carved out of the familiar grey 
or lime-plaster was not so common 


än The Gandhara images 
it replaced the intractable stone 


uri, ^ * the use of stucco 
"B this period, But gradually, 
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; ally 
on account of its plastic adaptability. The images were M 
not executed in the round ; they were left unfinished ue Gë, 
because they were meant to be installed in the niches of eg th gol 
temples. They appear invariably to have been embellished w 
leaf or point 20 f 
Kaniska's stüpa at Peshawar was regarded asa WO 
the world, and many foreigners came to visit it. In the con S 
of the Gandhara stüpa, the Kusanas followed the following P E 
there were a series of drums or a tall drum, raised over SC, 
plinth of one or more terraces approached by stairways. T ip 
was made up of flat round discs rising one above the other 


dort š ing to 4 
gradually diminishing sizes, the uppermost one tapering 
point.?? 


(b) Mathura School of Art 


The Mathura school of art under th 
direct development of the old 
but with a new icono 
Bodhisattva and the 


e Kusanas marked ^ 
Indian art of Besanagar and KN, 
graphy in which the figures of the Buddha, Cen 
Jain Tirthankaras became the most Ee 
elements and in which the sculptures were, to some extent, influen e. 
by the contemporary Gandhara school. Examples of the Matre 
iype are found at Mathura, Sarnath, Saheth Maheth and Ko 
(Kausámbi). They have also been found at Begrám in Gandhi 
region.?? 


The Sarnath Museu 


s b; 
m standing Bochisattva image cedicated PY 
the friar Bala in the 3rd 


the 


É À Së 
group. It is a colossal image, 10 ft. high and 3 feet wide hae), 
shoulders, It represents Sakyamuni standing erect, with his 
firmly plant 


-. jbhaydn 
(now lost) persumably in abhay 


er 
sting on his hip, holding the UPP 


ng 
Í Temains on the back of the torso. E i 
its borders runs a Tepeat of semi-circles indicating nimbus. 
massive proportions resemble those of the old Yaksha figures- 
Between the feet of th 
relief of a lion facing and o 
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of leaves, birds. flowers and fruit. The lion seems to indicate his 
Seat (sirnhasana).35 

The image is carved in the round and shows traces of original 
colouring. It has a richly carved umbrella which is supported by a 
shaft.37 

A colossal standing image of Bodhisattva of the same type was 
found at Saheth Maheth.9? 

The Kosam Bodhisattva image?? also shows the same charac- 
teristics —the left hand is resting on the hip holding the upper 
garment which leaves the right shoulder bare, the double girdle is tied 
round the loins and keeps in the lower garment. But, between the 
two legs, instead of a lion, there are five lotus-buds tied together 
and a full-bloomed flower at the top, and there is another full-bloom- 
ed lotus at the side of the left leg of the image. 

The main features of the Mathura type Bodhisattvas are that 

(i) they are generally in the round, 
(ii) their heads are shaven and not covered with curls, 

(iii) there are no moustaches and no ürnà,*? 

(iv) the right hand is raised in the abhayamudrà and the left 

rests on the thigh, 

(v) the breasts are prominent, the shoulders are broad and 

there is a suzgestion of power and enormous energy, and 

(vi) there are auspicious signs (e.g. of wheels) shown on the 

soles of the feet. š 

The images were made of the Sikri red sandstone which 
frequently shows traces of yellow and “but these spots were 

idden on account of the whole surface being covered with a paint. 

The Mathura type found its way to other centres of Buddhism. 

hey set examples to the craftsmen at Sarnath and Gaya. In 
Sarnath, the Chunar sandstone was employed for making images. 
Xamples of the Mathura type have been found as far as Begram.** 

Pillars, pillar-bars and cross-bars belonging to the Kusana 
Period have been found at Mathura. Many of them formed parts of 
CR Stüpa built by Vasiska or of the monastery constructed by 
ee On the front side of some of them, the figures of the Buddha 

Bodhisattvas are depicted. We also find representation of some 
ale figures, a large number of female figures and toilet scenes. On 
© back side lotus medallions and Jataka panels are portrayed. 
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Most of the female figures are nude or semi-nude, their postures 
are frankly sensuous, they are represented in tribhaüga pose—the 
body being broken as many as three times on its axis—they stand 
for Yakshis, nymphs and dryads, and symbolise the spirit of VI 
tative fertility. Early archaeologists were under the impression that 
they were dancing girls ; Grunwedel refused to recognize them ag 
Buddhist on account of their erotic character, but the Jataka legends 
portrayed on the reverse side show that they have some association 
with the Buddhist philosophy. Their appearance in the exterior ° 
the sacred structures looks rather strange and has been interprete 
in two ways—that they perhaps represent the transitory life 
of pleasure outside the peace of the world of the Buddha 
or that they signify the desirability of the sexual union with the 
divine in the form of those dryads which suggest the desirability 
of sexual union.? The second explanation is quite far-fetche ; 
their teal object is to show that the Buddha enjoyed peace an 
serenity of mind, even when surrounded by heavenly pleasure? 
displayed in the form of those models of Indian classical beauty: 


which remind us of Hellenistl? 
heavy boots with straps round 
long hilt and a mace. The shes" 
means of two straps to the up? 
sitting on a throne (sirnhásaP ç 
n either side. The right hand © 
f the breast evidently held a swo 
are still traceable. The left 2 


Ch 
he scabbard laid across the ` s 
borders nearly 3” broad vci te ea gown te 


OW seam along the throat is weg 
ts, and both his feet are on ? 
both sides with a band of stars- 
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Both these statues are in high relief and not carved in the 
Tound. They depict the national ceremonial dress of the Kusana 
kings and their massive features convey an impression of authority 
and power. 

The torso of Chashtana is c 
dressed in a tunic reaching to the knees, 
by means of a strap and wearing heavy boots. 

All these statues seem to have been included in the devakula 
(gallery of portrait statues), the construction of which is recorded in 
the inscription on the seated image.*® 
f dated Jain images belonging to the 
found in Mathura. They portray 
the Tirthaükaras, mostly the seated figure of Vardhamána 

ahavira.? There are some four-faced images consisting of four 
Standing naked Jinas.' Images of the Tirthaakaras Rishabha® and 
Sambhavanath,® of the Arhat Nandiavarta? and of the elephant 
'andiviila?? have also been discovered. These Jain images do not 
iler much from the Buddhist images as regards their artistic 
Motives, their sacred symbols and their ornaments, as the followers 
Of both the religions drew on the national art of India and employed 
d * same artists in Mathura. The only remarkable points of diffe- 
ence are that the Jain images are naked, and some of them are 
Sur-faced.58 The image of Sambhavanath installed in the year 48 
Shows him seated in dhyanamudra™ on 2 throne (sithhasana) 
Supported by a couple of lions. The space under the throne between 
us lions is occupied by a bas-relief, showing the tri-ratna symbol 
7 Sting on a small wheel and supporting a large one. Two conches 
Te leaning against the smaller wheel, while a small leaf is added 


? each side of the large wheel." 
amo As regards the Hindus, the worship of Siva was very popular 
in ng them. His figure appears on many coins of the Kusana 
e ° and he is often accompanied by his favourite bull Nandi. 
e 1S Sometimes depicted as three-faced.*” He has either two arms 
at arms, and is shown in different poses? He is nimbate, 
the 3 à necklace and Indian waist-cloth and holds one or more of 
à no, owing articles in his hands : à trident, a vase, a. thunderbolt, 
Se, a wreath, an elephant-goad, a deer, a spear, a club, and 
N îttle-axe,59 Sometimes, he has a tiger’s skin on his left arm, 
~~ "ls hair is arranged in spiral form.? The Hindus also worship- 


arved in the round. The figure is 
carrying a sword fastened 


A large number o 
Usana period have also been 
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d 
igakha ane , 
ped Ardoksho (Parvati), Skandakumara (god of war), Visa 


x Kusana 
Mahisena.*' Their figures are found on the CH s m 
kings. But the stone images of Siva and the other de Kean: H 
above, bearing Kusana dates, have not so far pede of mention 
appears that the Hindus were generally not in the habi 
ing the dates of the installation of their images. 
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But there are some Hindu | idols which do bear Ka pas. 

dates: the Nàga image of the year 40,9? another image E and the 

karnna (the lord of snakes) on which the date is 5 FARA is also 

image of the goddess of a village of the year 10. 4 EST, are 

one sacrificial post (Yüpa) of the year 24. The Naga ` iudi with 
depicted in the Mathura style in the form of human be 


I$. 
ir shoulde 
massive features but hoods of snakes are attached to their s 


and rise above their beade ep 


The production of such 
on account of the 
Kusana kings, the p 
the rise of Mahaya : -imens 
extended by them to Indian and foreign craftsmen. Their speci 
have still survive 


museums. But 


the 
Policy of religious toleration RI. 
eaceful conditions prevailing in their 


a 
the Kaniska’s stüpa at Peshawar which e 
ument and which was regarded as a wonder ues. y 
y centuries has completely vanished. Its me 
Still lingers in the accounts left by many Chinese pilgrims.® 


LITERATURE 
(a) Asvaghosa 


e 
: E 
Kaniska was a great patron of learning. According 


' tvaghos?: 
Fou-fa-tsang-in-iuen-tchoen, he got the learned scholar, Ašvag 
from the king of Patali 


d hos 
F CPUS a 
$. putra as a part of war indemnity.” Ae o 
expounded the Buddhist Jay to him,” and was treated as 
his three intimate friends,72 
Ašvaghosa Was not the 
he has somi 


: iter, Lët: 
etimes been confused. i 
mentions Mátrcheta, but 


š ou 
he also mentions Ašvaghosa M ; 
identifying them v: Matrcheta wrote the Maharajakanika en 
(“Epistle to king Kanika”) 73 but according to the internal ev! 
furnished by verse 4974 


of the Epistle, K : 
from Kaniska, Taranath states that Matrcheta lived during 


ible’ 
prolific works of art was made poss 


: nage 
na school of philosophy and the active patrona 


: istan 
d, and are found in many Indian and Pak 


2 p 
5 who fi 
same person as Mātrcheta with 


differe”. 
anika was quite dil Ae 


-strictly with the rules of Panin 
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period of Bindusára and that he converted Kanika by sending an 
epistle to bm" But A$vaghosa lived during the period of Kaniska,. 
and the Chinese translations of the contemporary or ancient 
Sanskrit works are quite explicit in stating that ASvaghosa personal- 
ly converted Kaniska by expounding the Buddhist religion to him."* 
A$vaghosa cannot, therefore, be identified with Matrcheta. 

The scholar ASvaghosa should also be distinguished from king 
Aívaghosa whose name appears in the Sarnath Pillar inscription 
of the year 40.77 It is true that worldly titles were sometimes applied: 
to eccelesiastical heads, but there was no custom to date the in- 
scriptions after the ` pontifical reign of the head of the church in: 
India. Ç i i 

According to the Chinese tradition, he was borna Brahman’ 
and was converted to Buddhism by Fu-na-she (Punyayasa).’* Some’ 
attribute his conversion to Parsva who defeated’ 
Ašvaghosa showed a deep 
d made his name famous as. 


writers, however, 
him in a controversy held in Shika.” 


knowledge of Brahmanical learning, an 
an orator. He was the noble son of Suvarnaksi of Saketa 


(Ayodhya).? He became a great Buddhist teacher, and he comes 
next to Punyayasa in the patriarchal system of the Buddhists.5! 


He was a great poet and a great dramatist. He was the author 
of Buddhacharita, Saundrananda and Sariputra-prakarana. The 
Buddhacharita deals with the life of the Buddha in a simple style ; 
ASvaghosa is very moderate in the use of the Alamkaras or em- 
bellishments, and shows great restraint in the presentation. of 
miracles in the Buddha legends. He displays his art in the choice 
of incident and arrangement to produce the maximum effect. He 
describes love scenes with a wealth of intimate details. He is a 
master of simple pathos, and draws a vivid picture of the sufferings 
caused by old age, disease and death.9 He gives an animated 
description of the battle of the Buddha with Mara and his hosts.** 
He uses standard Sanskrit, even though it does not always comply 
7.85 

The Saundrünanda describes the conversion of king Nanda, 
Buddha's half-brother, by the Buddha himself in the true Kavya 
Style. It depicts the struggle in Nanda’s mind between his love 
for his wife and worldly pleasures and his respect for the great 
Saviour. Much space is devoted to the preaching of the Buddhist 
doctrines. 
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The Sariputra-prakarana deals with the Maid 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana by the Buddha, and involves p 


i ed at 
phic discussion. Fragments of the play have been discover 
Turfan, and the name of A&va 


of the last Act, 
rules laid down 
prakarana. It is 


er two dramas which have been — 
are also attributed to A&vashosa, and they De Det 
he same manuscript as the Sariputra-prakarana, ai ies 
Style resembles that of his other works. One of th em is an al s 2 
introducing Characters such as Kirti (fame) and Buddhi Ge? i A 
young voluptuary and his mistress Magadhavati, apparent y lot 
courtesan converted to Buddhism, in which Vidüsaka provides a 

of entertainment with his gluttonous nature.86 
The glorification of the Bu 
ghosa's epics and dramas—j 
There are some 
been ai ot of co 


Pay? 
ddha was the chief characteristic v) 
dën t was a step towards MEIO 
i a 
Works about the authorship of which there h 


% ¿vaghosa 
ntroversy. The Chinese sources regard EE 
as the author of the Sütrálarhkara? -3 collection of tales in San 


e š 3 4 ting the 
Written in prose and verse of the classical type, inculca! 


Buddhist faith in the Saving power of the worship of the Buddha. 
_ But its real author was Kumaralat 


a, as stated in its Sanskrit texi 
“Kalpanāmanqitika”, fragments of which were discovered in 
Turfan.® In two Stories (Nos. 14 and 31), Kaniska appears as 5 
king of a past age ; the work was evidently written after his deat ; 
and Kumaralata was probably a junior contemporary O 
Ašvaghosa. 


atha 
skill in his song Gandistotra-Cah™ 
nine stanzas. He tries to display the po 
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of music by describing in words the religious message carried to 
the hearts of men by the sounds produced by beating a long strip 
of wood with a short wooden club.’ There is no reason to question 
its authorship; it is a “beautiful poem worthy of Ašvaghosa in 
form and contents."? The Sri Dharma-Pitaka-Sampradaya-nidana- 
sütra also relates a Story which shows that he was a great musician. 
According to it, he caused, by his music and teaching, 500 king’s 
) to give up the world ; and the king 


Sons in Hoa-Chen (Pataliputra 
in fear that the kingdom would become empty ordered the music 


to be stopped.” 


Ašvaghosa was realy a great poet, 
musician, a great teacher and a greai 
Kaniska as his spiritual adviser. 


(b) Charaka 
Charaka (Che-lo-kia), a famous physician, was als 
the three intimate friends and counsellors of Kaniska. 


a great dramatist, a great 
t philosopher who served 


o* one of 


Charaka.” but he is not men- 


tioned as the author of Charaka-Samhita in any one of them. 
There is, however, some evidence that this work was written at an 
earlier period, as Patafijali whose date is now generally accepted 
as 150-140 B.C. in round numbers is credited with its redaction.” 
It is quite obvious that Charaka, the author of Charaka-Sarmhita 
could not be the counsellor of Kaniska, who lived in the first 


‘century A.D. 


Many stories are related about 


the famous Buddhist philosopher, has also been 
contemporary of Kaniska. According to 
the same time as the three kings 
one hundred and fifty years after 
Tibetan sources also place him at a 
ly assigned by them to Kaniska.?? 


Nagarjuna, 
Wrongly regarded as a © 
«alhana, Nagarjuna lived at 

Huska. Juska and Kaniska", 
the nirvana of the Buddha.” 


a identical with that traditional 
ut the Chinese sources which relate many stories about A$vaghosa 


oy not make any mention of Nagarjuna in connection with the 

en of Kaniska, they mention Satavahana as the king to 

to om Nāgārjuna wrote the famous letter *Suhrllekha'?* (“Letter 

a See A A legend related by Bana also describes Satavahana 

us 45 friend of Nagarjuna." Nagarjuna had, therefore, nothing 

mm with the Kusana kings. Aévaghosa was, thus, the only 
us man of letters who lived at the Kusana court. 
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See pp. 110, 140, 141. 
See pp 


- See pp. 100, 140, 141. 


1A BH, p. 38. 


. GT, pp. 30-32, 
. HIIA, p. 32. 


AAIBHJ, p. 72. 


- JRAS, 1946, p. 121. 
. EHI, p. 241. 

- HIIA, pp. 53-55. 

- GT, p. 38. 

- See pp. 84, 162. 

- See Chap. 9. 

MSEC p. 73. 


Leaving aside the doubl 
the weight of the heavie 
Successors was about t 
(124 gr.) first minte 
(B.C. 27—A.D. 14). 
AAIBHJ, pp. 72-73. 
Ibid, p. 72. 

JRAS, 1947, p.125 
AGG, Vol. II, p. 496. 


GT, p. 31. 


e staters issued by Wema Kadrina 
st gold coins issued by him and ei 
he same as that of the Roman ML 
d in great quantities under August 


The Taxila Silver Scroll inscription of the year 136, vide El, 
Vol. XIV, Pp. 285-95 (See Appendix IA). 

GT, pp. 79-81 s 

JRAS, 1947, p. 13. 

JRAS, 1946, p. 119, 

HIIA, p. 52. 

AAIBHJ, p. 71. 

BAV, p. 26. 
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26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39, 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 


46. 


See photograph. 
EI, Vol. XXII, pp. 14-15 ; 
CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 171-72, No LXXXVIII, Pl. XXXIV. 


AAIBHJ, p. 91. 

See photograph, 

BG, p. 180. 

See also Appendix II. 


YB, p. 292. 

MASI, No. 7, p. 13. 

GT Dn 3l 

For a detailed description of the stüpa, see pp. 97 ff. 
MASI, No. 7, p. 5; 

IABH, p. 40. 


See p. 177 and Appendix IT. 
Posture of blessing. 

EI, Vol; VIII, pp. 177-79. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

EI, Vol. VIII, pp. 180-81. 

EI, Vol. XXIV, pP- 210-12. 

Mark between the brows. 

See p. 177 and Appendix II. 

IA, Vol. XXXIII, p. 101, No. 11 ; 
ASIR, Vol. III, 1871-72, p. 34, No. 14. 


AAIBHJ, p. 89. 

HIIA, p. 65. 

ASIAR, 1911-12, pP- 120-25. 

JUPHS, Vol. XXHI, 1950, pp. 72-79. 

ASIAR, 1911-12, pP- 120-25. 

A gallery of sculptural portraits of representatives of the royal 
family of the first Kusana principality has been found in the 
ruins of a palace in Khalchayan in the valley of Surhan Darya- 
(U.S.S.R.) The sculpture is extremely realistic and inspired, 
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and features a whole gallery of personalities with their own 
characters and feelings. 

Tribune dated 18.8.68. 

G.A. Pugachenkova, KSIU, pp. 177-78. E 
Inscriptions of the year 22 (EI, Vol. Y, p. 391), of the year E. 
(EI, Vol. I, p. 385), of the year 35 (EI, Vol. I, pp. 385-86), 
the year 93 (ET, Vol. II, p. 205), a 
Inscriptions of the year 15 (ET, Vol. I, p. 382), of the year 
(ET, Vol. I, p. 383), of the year 32 (EI, Vol. II, p. 203). 

TA, Vol. XXXIII, p. 105. 

EI, Vol. X, p. 112. 

EI, Vol. II, p. 204. 

ASIR, Vol. IU, P. 32, No. 9; 

See Appendix L'Pt. BS, Nos, 16, 46 and 54, 


in 
These images of quadruple standing naked Jinas were found 
Mathura. 


Posture for meditation. 

EI, Vol. X, p. 112. 

See pp. 46 ff.,86, 150, 152-53, 162.63. 
CBM, p. 147, PI. XXVIII, 15. 


See pp. 46 ff., 86, 150, 52-53, 162-63, 
Ibid. 


CCIM, P. 68. 
See pp. 148.49, 


CAMM, P. 88f, No. C 13; 
EI, Vol. I, p. 390. 

EI, Vol. IX, pp. 239.41, 
JRAS, 1910, DP. 1311-15, 
CAMM, p. 88f, No C UE 
ASIR, Vol. X, pp. 41 n 


Many of them were damaged by the Favages of time and the 
iconoclastic zea] of some 


people. 
See pp. 90 ff. 
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69. 


70. 


TT. 


72. 
73. 
74. 
15: 


76. 
Tis 


78. 
79. 


80. 


81, 
82. 


IA, 1903, p. 387. 


See p. 77. 

FFT, vide TA, 1903, p. 388. 
See p. 95. I 
SRPS, vide TA, 1903, p. 387. 
See p. 108. 


IA, Vol. XXXII, p. 345. 

This fact is mentioned in the Tibetan translation of the epistle,- 
vide Tanjur ` Mdo : XXXIII, foll. 78-82 ; 

IA, Vol. XXXII, pp. 346-60. 

According to this verse, Kanika was a descendant of the Solar 
dynasty—a designation never applied to the Kusana king. 

TN, Chap. XII, p. 92. 

See p. 95. 

rparigeyhe rajite Asvaghosasya chatarise savachhare hemata- 
pakhe prathame divase dasame (In the fortunate reign of king 
Aégvaghosa, in the fortieth year, in the first fortnight of winter, 
on the tenth day)— 

EI, Vol, VIII, p. 171-72. 

OYCT, Vol. II, pp- 103-104. 

OYCT, Vol. II, p. 104. 

Shika was situated in Magadha. 

SN, Canto XVIII, 64, p. 117. 

Some interesting legends are current about the origin of his 
name. According to some of them, he was called A$vaghosa 
(lit. horse-voice), because horses began to neigh at his birth. 
According to others, horses began to neigh with delight or 
forgot to feed when they listened to his sermons or they were 
kept spell-bound by his lute. (OYCT, Vol, II, p. 104). These 
stories seem to be based on the fact that he was a great pre- 
acher and a great musician. 

OYCT, Vol. II, p. 104. 

BC, Cantos IV, 24-53, V, 48-62. 
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92. 
93, 
94. 
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BC, Cantos III and IV. 

BC, Canto XIII. 

HSLW, Vol. II, p. 260. 

HCIP, Vol. II, p. 259. 

Kumarajiva translated it into Chinese, 
Ta-tchoang-in-king-lun, Nanjio, 1182 ; 
vide JA, 1903, p. 382. 


Colophons of the Turfan Fragments ; HSLW, p. 624. 
Kimura-Hinayana and Mahayana, pp. 41, 84; 

CPB, p. 79: 

HSLW, p. 361. 


Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 


Buddhist Tripitaka, No. 1303 ; HSLW, Vol. II p. 266, 
HSLK, p. 56. 
HSLW, p. 266, 


SDPNS, Chap. 5 ; TA, 1903, p. 387. 
TPTK, vide IA, 1903, p. 387. 


Before his appointment as a court Physician, he had already 
become very famous ; Kaniska had often heard of him, and 
wanted to see him (FFT ; IA, 1903, p. 388). It so happened 
that he came of his accord to the palace. The king promised 
to follow any advic He became one of 
his most intimate friends. A Strange story is told about his 
ang-in-iuen-tchoen, according to 
Wife had once a difficult confine- 
delivered her of a dead male 


» and another child was delivered 
- Tche-le, therefore, quitted the 


court and left the world. (TA, 1903, p. 388). There can be 


no doubt that the famous 


According to one of the 


Stories, he had already become 
famous before his appointme; 


nt as a court physician. 
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96. IA, Vol. I, pp. 299-302, Vol. XV, pp. 80-84, Vol. XVI, 
pp. 156, 172. 

:97. “Ragadivasadipi nanyathavadi yah sa iti Charake Pátafijalih^ — 
Laghumaiijusa of Nagesa Bhatta, Vide SIH, p. 7. 
“Pātañjala-Mahābhāşya Charaka prati Sanskritaih Manovāk- 
kayadosanam hattrerahi pataye namal’’—Salutation in the 
A. ‘yurvedarthadipika—Chakrapanidatta and Bhoja, vide SIH, 
Dads 

98. RT, Vol. I, 172-73, p. I 

99. TN, p. 301. 

100. OYCT, Vol. II, pp. 200f, 206; 

LHT, p. 135. 

401. HC, p. 252. 
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CULTURAL CONTACTS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


INDIAN BUDDHIST MISSIONS TO CENTRAL ASIA 

The establishment of a unified power from Bactria to Pataliputra 
under the Early Kusanas, the extension of their influence in Turkestar 
(Sinkiang) in the 2nd century A.D. and the patronage of Buddhism 
by Kaniska helped in the Spread of Buddhism and of Indian culture 
in Central Asia. Buddhist scholars, fired with a missionary zeal, 
turned their settlements into centres of learning. The Gandhāra 
school of art gave a concrete expression to their religious fervour 
and won many adherents to the new faith. 


The ancient trade routes between India and China served also’ 
as pilgrim routes, and hospitable monasteries to welcome the guests- 
were established on them. Indian missionaries and colonists from 
Kashmir and North-West India went to settle there, The most 
famous colonies, some of them now fargotten, existed on or near 
the States of Shule or Shu-fu,! Bharuka,? Kiu-tse,? Ming-Oi," 
Yen-ki or Agni, Kao-chang, Sokhui or Soche,? Ho-tien,* Niya, 
Daudan Uilik, Endere, Loulan, Rawak, Miron and Tun-huang." 
Tun-huang was the biggest Buddhist establishment in the middle 
of the second century A.D. in that region. Many ruins of monas- 
teries, images and Stüpas belonging to the Kusana period have been 
discovered at these places, Sculptured bas-reliefs dating from the 


first two centuries A.D. have been excavated at Rawak to the north- 
east of Khotan.!? Fragm 


The text “D° (DaSasahasrika) of Prajüaparamita (a Buddhist 
religious treatise) which was translated by Ci-leu-ciā-chān in 179 
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A.D. was discovered at Khadalik.? The Text ‘A’! (Astasahasrika) 
which was found there seems to be older than the Text ‘D’. 
Brahmi fragments belonging to the second century A.D. have been, 
recovered from Ming-Oi. The Kharosthi documents which come 
from Niya contain quotations from Buddhist Sanskrit works such 

. as Udanavarga and the Pratimoksasiitra2* Buddhist monks of 
Eastern Turkestan took up the study of Sanskrit during the rule of 
the Kusiinas, while Prakrit was used there for administrative 
purposes. 

It was during this period that Buddhism first took its strong. 
roots in China. The Compendium of Wei, in an extract preserved for 
us by San-koo-tchi, mentions the fact that in 2 B.C. a Chinese official 
learnt to know Buddhist sütras by oral transmission through the 
agency of an ambassador of the king of the Yue-chi.'^ According to 
the Buddhist texts written between the 2nd and 6th century A.D. , the 
Chinese Emperor Ming-ti (A.D. 58-73) of the Han Dynasty was 
interested in Buddhism, and sent to India an embassy of eighteen 
persons to study its doctrines in 62 A.D. They returned with Budd- 
hist holy books and two monks, Ka$yapa Matanga and Dharma- 
ratna.9 The former was in Gandhara, a Kusana territory, when he 
was invited to China. The monks faced all the difficulties of the 
journey over steep hills and across the desert of Gobi. Kasyapa 
learnt Chinese, and translated a Buddhist sütra and five other Sans- 
krit works into that language." Buddhism soon appealed to the 
Chinese, and some Chinese learned people such as Mou-tseu (170-225 
A.D.) considered its doctrines to be superior to the teachings of 
Confucius and Lao-tseu."* 

CHINESE HOSTAGE WELCOMED AT KANISKA’S COURT 

A Chinese hostage was welcomed at the court of Kaniska. He 
is credited with the introduction of peaches and pears in India.? He 
belonged to one of the outlying vassal States of China. According to 
Hieun-Tsang, these fruit were called Chinani and China-rajaputra.?? 


INELUENCE OF GREEK. AND IRANIAN CULTURES 

The Kusánas had come from Bactria where they were influe- 
nced by Greek and Iranian cultures as regards their language, religion 
and dress. They borrowed many words such as ‘‘Yavuga” from Iran, 
they used Greek script on their coins?l, they introduced new modes 
Of dress in India??, and they worshipped many Greek and Iranian 
deities such as Helios and Arooaspo.^? 
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a from Chinese sources that Kujula Kadphises did not establish 
pur empire at such an early date. Moreover, Bargosa (Barygaza) 

m which Zarmanochegas,?? a famous member of the embassy, came 
Was not included in his empire, and it is unreasonable to suppose 
that he invited a foreigner to be included in the embassy. The emb- 
assy to Trajan was, therefore, the only Kusana diplomatic mission 
about which we have some definite knowledge. 


FOOT-NOTES 


l. Kashgar in Sinkiang (China). See Map VI. 
In 1968, an international conference on the Kusana period 
was held in Dushanbe (U.S.S.R.). Many aspects of the cultural 
interchange between the peoples of India and Central Asia 
were brought to light. (Gafurov—Essays of a Soviet Orientalist, 


1969, p. 28). 


2. Aksu, a site near Uch Turfan, in Sinkiang. 
3. Kucha in Sinkiang. 

4. A site west of Kucha. 

5. Agnidega or Karashahr in Sinkiang. 

6. Turfan. 

7. Yarkand. 

8. Khotan. 

9. TAC, pp. 12-16. (See Map VD. 

10. RSCE, pp. 85-87. 

ll. MAST, No. 69, pp. 1-11. 

Khadalik is situated in Sinkiang (China). 

te MASI, No. 69, p. 11. 

- KI, Nos. 204, 510, 511, 514, 523. 

14. Buddhist monasteries served as centres of learning in Eastern 
Turkestan where theology, medicine, grammar, music and astro- 
nomy were taught. Astronomical knowledge was derived from 
Indian, Babylonian and Hellenistic sources and local traditions. 
The Soghdians and the Khorezmians had developed their own 
calendar systems, and the Koi-Krylgan-Kala relic seems to have 
served the purpose of astronomical observations in Khorezm. 
(M. Asimov—Science in Central Asia and the Methods of Study- 

is, ings KSIU, p. 22). 


See p. 34. 
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Maspero, BEFEO, Tome X, 1910, pp. 95ff, vide IHOQ, 1929, 
p. 71; 

AIE, p. 602. 

YB, p. 67. 


-59, 
The king was not Kaniska I but Kaniska II, see pp: 157 
OYCT, VOI. 1, pp. 292-93. 

See pp. 31 ff, 46 ff, 85-7, 143ff, 162 ff, 

See Chapter 10. 

See p. 84-85. 

See Chap. 9. 

See p. 201. 

See Chapter 7. 

See pp. 198ff. 

See p. 200. 

AICL, p. 213; ITAT, p. 125. 

IBIWW, pp. 107-08. 


H . TONG 
This writer says that at Antioch by Daphne (a celebrated 8 had 
and sanctuary) he met with the Indian ambassadors ber that 
been sent to Augustus Caesar. It appeared from the lette 


B or 
their number had been more than merely the three he rep 
that he saw. The 


he 
Test had died chiefly in consequence SE 
length of the journey. The letter was written in Greek on P he 
hment and imported that Poros was the writer, that though ue 
Was the sovereign of 600 kings, he nevertheless set a high d 
to being Caesar's friend, and was willing to grant him a Ge i 
wherever he wished t i 
any good enterprise, , Were the contents O ht. 
letter. Eight naked Servants presented the gifts that were broug. 
They had girdles enc ms 
ointments. The gifts consisted of a Hermes born wanting ê" d 
from the shoulders w 


dhis loins. On his tomb was 
S, an Indian from Bargosa, ountry 
to the custom of his € 
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Strabo, Geography, Book XV, Chapter I, 73, vide AICL, pP- 


71-18; ITAT, pp- 65-66. 


5258 A.D. 110; 
ER Hist. Rom., IV, 12, vide AICL, p. 78, [n 
T AD. 120. 
AICL, p, 78, f. n. 
34. A.D. 194. 
n., 212-13; 


Hist. Rom., IX, 58, vide AICL, PP- Gg 


- ITAT, pp. 68-69. 
= IBIWW, pp. 107-08. 
E * See. p. 24. 
7. A somewhat incorrect transliteration of §ramanacharya. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


NATURE OF TRADE 


import of Sold on a large scale 


4 
T iska 
Coinage by Wema Kadphises? and his Successors—K aniska,? Huvisk 
and Vasudeva.s 


FAVOURABLE FACTORS 


e 
à unified power in Bactria, the Kabul Valley, ko 
€ Upper Ganga Valley? under 


7 of 
he discovery of the Se 
Wing regularly across the In 
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Ocean by Hippalus in 47 A.D.,° about which the people had pre- 
viously only a very vague idea, and the Kusana control over the 
port of Barygaza (Broach)!? on the west coast and over Barbaricum'* 
gave an impetus to the trade. 


TRADE WITH ROME 

In those times, the fashionable world of Rome demanded on 
an unprecedented scale, oriental luxuries of every kind—jewels, fine 
muslins, silk, spices and aromatics. An example of this extra- 
vagance was seen at the funeral of Poppoea, the wife of Nero, in 
66 A.D., when more aromatics were consumed on her pyre than 
Arabia produced in a year? The extravagant import of luxuries 
from the East without adequate production of commodities to offer 


ause of the depreciation and degradation 


in exchange was the main c 
diation. 


of the Roman currency, leading finally to its total repu 
Under Augustus (27 B.C.—14 A.D.) the ratio of gold to silver 
in the Roman coinage was about 1 to 9.3, the aureus being worth 
25 silver denarii. During the reign of Nero (54 A.D.—68 A.D.) 
which was marked by every form of wastefulness and extravagance, 
the silver denarius fell from 1—84 to 1—96 pound of silver, an 
alloy of 20% copper being added to it. Under Trajan (A.D. 98-117), 
the alloy reached 30% and finally under Elgabalus (A.D. 218-22), 
the denarius had become totally copper and was repudiated.!? Even 
the golden aureus was tampered with; it was exported in large 
quantities to become the basis of exchange to India. 

The export of gold caused great alarm in Rome. In 22 A.D., 
this was made the subject of a letter from the Emperor: Tiberius to 
the Roman Senate, "If a reform is in truth intended ; where must 
it begin? And how am I to restore the simplicity of ancient 
times ?...How shall we reform the taste for dress ?... How are we to 
deal with the peculiar articles of feminine vanity, and in particular 
with that rage for jewels and precious trinkets, which drain the 
empire of its wealth, and send, in exchange for baubles, the money 
of the Commonwealth to foreign nations and evento the enemies 
of Rome...’’4 

. The drain of specie from Rome to the East was bitterly con- 
demned by Pliny. “The subject", he says, "ie one well worthy of 
Our notice seeing that in no year does India drain us of less than 
550,000,000 sesterces ($22 million), giving back her own ware which 
are sold among us at fully hundred times their first cost."!* This 
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j esti- 
figure is no doubt, greatly exaggerated ; as in another piei ui 
mates a little over $ 4,000,000 (one hundred million E nh. 
the balance of Specie required for the entire trade with In pos Sg 
and China: “At the very lowest computation, India, the Wer 
the Arabian peninsula drain from our empire yearly one and’ Cut 
million sesterces ; so dearly do we pay for our luxury S eatin 
Wwomen."" This sum represents about £ 833,00018 of x India's 
half went to India. Gibbon valued the amout o estime 
share at £400,000.2 As Iegards the nature of profits, the eer 
given in the Heou Han Chou, based on the report of the he Roe 
Kang Ying (A.D. 97), seems to be more sober, “They (t ah arene 
traffic by sea with An-hsi (Parthia) and Tien-chu (India), 
of which trade is ten-fold. They are honest in transactions. 
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in the hands of the merchants of Alexandria® and Palmyra?*, but 
Indian merchants could also be seen in Alexandria. Dion Chrysostom 
who lived in the reign of Trajan mentions Indians to be among the 
“cosmopolitan crowds to be found in the bazars of Alexandria, ‘‘For 
I see not only Greeks, Italians etc. in the midst of you (Alexandrians) 
but also Baktrians and Skythians and Persians and some of the 
Indians who view the spectacles with you and are with you on all 


occasions.””37 
LAND-ROUTES 

According to Strabo, merchandise was conveyed from Leuke 
Kome* on the east side of the Red Sea to Petra, thence to Rhinoc- 
-olura 29 ( EI-Arish) and thence to other nations. But the greater part 
was brought down from Arabia and India to Myos Hormos!': it was 
then conveyed on camels to Coptus of the Thebais?? situated on a 
-canal of the Nile and thence to Alexandria’. Strabo found one hun- 
-dred and twenty ships sailing from Myos Hormos to India. 

Ctesiphon*® on the Tigris served as a great centre of trade 
between India and the Roman Empire which stretched to the Euph- 
rates. From here, one route led to Ecbatana*® and Hecatompylosí? 
in the east and others to Antioch!*, Palmyra®, Damascus”, Gaza", 
"Tyre*?, Sidon® and Petra". š 

The most important land-route from Antioch to Alexandro- 
polis*, the metropolis of Arachosia, is described by Isidore of Charax?* 
Who wrote in the first century B.C. He mentions the important supply 
stations maintained by the Parthian government for the convenience 
Of merchants. The route beginning at Antioch crossed the Euphrates 
at Zeugma*? and went to Seleucia? on the Tigris. The distance From 
Zeugma to Seleucia was 171 schoeni or 5552 miles? From 
'there, the route went to Ecbatana; the metropolis of Media, which 
had a treasury and a temple. The route then passed through Rhaga®, 
the Caspian Gates", Phra® and Alexandropolis. 

The route is also described by Ptolemy. According to him, 
after crossing the Euphrates at Hierapolis,, it went to Ecbatana 
and the Caspian Gates and through Parthia to Hekatompylos; from 
there it went to the capital city of Hyrkania”, Antiokheia Margiana™ 
and through Areia® to Baktra.^ From there it proceeded to the 
Stone Tower which was a great centre for trade with China. 

The Stone Tower has been identified with Tashkent*? 
by some geographers, because it has precisely the same meaning in 
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" ; that 
the language of the Turkomans, while Wes: ge, ES 
Tashkurghan"*has better claims to represent the site, as A tone» WHO 
ent city with its walls built of unusually large kee n ut the identifi- 
made it famous as Tashkurghan or the stone fort. decordinete 
cation of the site with Tashkent is justified, ss s: for à 
Ptolemy, on leaving Baktra the traveller directed € in the case O 
long time towards the north; this can be true only Stone Tower 
Tashkent and not Tashkurghan. The latitude given for die rod Jed 
also confirms this view-point. From the Stone Tower, s alone iic 
to Kasia.?? From Kashgar, two routes went to China, on the nas tit + 
southern fringes of the Tarim Basin, and the other along (Ho-tien)» 
On the southern route, Yarkand (Soche), es and 
Niya and a number of other colonies such as Endere, SCH through 
Tun-hwang’® were situated, while the northern route pas They were 
Uch-Turfan, Kucha, Karashahr (Yen-ki ) and Turfan. jous centres, 
important trading centres and later on became great LEET of the 
as is testified by the discovery of the remains of the bui to the Far 
Kusana period at these places.” The caravans SW e 
East could find good halting places there, as they had fertile 
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Soil alternated with sandy deserts: Road’ werd sometimes opr ide? 
ed by sand and the travellers found it safe to travel by night, Zoe 
by stars. Curtius Whose account is corroborated by later 

Such as Ammianus Marcellinus describes the country as We 
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“The nature of the Baktrian territory is varied, and presents. 
Striking contrasts. In one place, it is well-wooded, and bears vines 
which yield grapes of great size and sweetness. The soil is rich and 
well-watered—and where such a genial soil is found corn is grown,- 
while lands with an inferior soil are used for the pasturage to cattle. 
To this fertile tract succeeds another much more extensive, which 
is nothing but a wild waste of sand parched with drought, alike 
without inhabitants and without herbage. The winds, moreover, 
which blow hither from the Pontic Sea, sweep before them the 
sand that covers the plain, and this, when it gathers into heaps, 
looks, when seen from a distance, like a collection of great hills ; 
whereby all traces of the road that formerly existed are completely 
obliterated. Those, therefore, who cross these plains, watch the 
Stars by night as sailors do at sea, and direct their course by their 
guidance. Infact, they almost see better under the shadow of 
night than in the glare of sun-shine. They are, consequently, un- 
able to find their way in the day-time, since there is no track visible 
Which they can follow, forthe brightness of the luminaries above 
is shrouded in darkness. Should now the wind which rises from 
the sea overtake them, the sands with which it is laden would com- 
pletely’ overwhelm them. Nevertheless in all the more favoured 
localities, the number of men and of horses that are there generated 


is exceedingly great.” 

According to Ptolemy, the progress of travellers was also 
frequently checked on the route from the Stone Tower to China 
by violent storms. 

In addition to obstacles and calamities caused by nature, the 
traders had to face dangers from uncertain political conditions. 
Parthia was often at war with Rome ; and in India, in the last 
Quarter of the first century A.D. when the Periplus was written, 
Sind was torn by strife among Parthian princes,? and consequently 
the route to Barbaricon became less important, as is indicated by 
the text of the Periplus, which states that there were far more of 
the products carried by the „overland route to Barygaza than of 
those coming to Barbaricon at the mouth of the Indus.” 


TRADE BY SEA 
Trade was carried on by sea with Arabia, ports on the Persian 


Gulf and the Roman empire. An idea of the immense trade which 
Was carried on in this way can be had from the fact that when 
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-Strabo visited the port of Myos Hormos he found that one und 
and twenty merchant-men sailed to India.?! He does not H E 
in what space of time they sailed but probably he means t dud 
many sailed ina single season. Trajan also saw ships sprea 
their sails for India from the mouth of the Euphrates.” 


st 
According to the Periplus, coming down the Red Sea, SC 
port trading direct with India was Muza,°° which sent its eae 
straight to Barygaza. Then came Okelis? with a good harbou ke 
Kane? where ships took in water and provision for the long is 
From here the vessels for India went straight out to sea, e 
Dioscorida,? the rest sailed up the coast of the frankin ee 
country (Arabia) which was extremely unhealthy. Moscha the 
an important port for frankincense and the travellers came M 
Persian Gulf. At the mouth of the Euphrates was Apolog 


-woO ) 
Which imported timber (sandalwood, teak, ebony and black 
from Barygaza.10? 


ce 5 
India had many ports for the export of her surplus prodig 
and many of them were included in the Kusana empire our : 
Teign of Kaniska. The country round about Rhambacia Wr 
Wheat, wine, rice and dates which were exported from on 


mo 
Along the coast, bdellium was produced. Jt was the gu 
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Sind, 


) ^ icon 
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uated on the navigable mouth of the Sinthus (Indus) river: the 
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try was brought the spikenard!* that came through Poclais. 
(Puskalavati, modern Charsadda), Caspapyrene (Kashmir), Pari- 
panisene (the Hindu-Kush) and Cabolitic (Kabul Valley). Costus 
and bdellium came through the adjoining country of Scythia.!!* 
Raw silk, silk yarn and silk cloth were brought on foot through 
Bactria from China.!!? The imports included wine (Italian preferred, 
also Laodicean!" and Arabian), copper, tin, lead, coral,4* thin 
Clothing and inferior sorts ofall kinds of cloth, bright coloured 
girdles a cubic wide, storax, sweet clover, flint glass, realgar,!'? 
antimony, gold and silver coin on which there was profit when 
exchanged for the money of the country and ointment but not very 
costly and not much. For the king Nambanus (evidently Nahapana), 
there were brought into those places very costly vessels of silver, 
Singing boys, beautiful maidens for the harem, fine wines, thin 
Clothing of the finest weaves and the choicest ointments.!?! 

According to Pliny, Indian sugar was more esteemed than 
that from Arabia.22 The Greeks were at first surprised to see sugar 
extracted from sugar-cane. Strabo, citing Nearchos, states that 
“reeds in India yield honey without bees.’”'** 

Indian diamonds, pearls, beryls and other precious stones were 
also much valued.!?! 

Outside the Kusána empire, some of the great South Indian 
Ports which carried on a flourishing trade with foreign countries 
Were Suppara!”®, Calliena?? and Muziris.'" Muziris was a very busy 
Port abounding in cargo ships, but was infested with pirates. Large 
Ships went to these market-towns on account of the great quantity 
and bulk of pepper and malabathrum!? exported from them.’ 


DIFFICULTIES IN SEA-TRADE 

The sailors who were engaged in trade with India had to face 
many difficulties. They made full use of the Indian Etesian (Monsoon) 
Winds about the month of July (Epiphi) ; as through these winds the 
Voyage was more direct and sooner completed. But their journey 
Sometimes proved very dangerous during this period. On the coast of 
India, the Gulf of Eirinon (Rann of Kutch) was shallow, with shift- 
ing sand-banks occurring continually and a great way from shore, 
So that when the shore was not in sight, ships ran aground, and if they 
attempted to hold their course, they were wrecked.?! The Gulf of 
Baraca ( Kutch ) was troubled by eddies, rushing whirlpools and 
Serpents.182 The passage to the port of Barygaza was difficult, and 


ünas 
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133 There were 
the vessels were piloted with the help of large boats. es. 
tides, and the entrance and departure of vessels were vi est SS 
to Bee who were inexperienced or who came to the ma: 


er from 
the first time.134 In South Indian ports there was dang 
pirates.135 


MALPRACTICES AND TESTS FOR DETECTION 


icious 
The traders made huge profits, some of them were diee . But 
"that they sometimes Tesorted to adulteration for iu dA, Indian 
tests had also been devised to detect their ma pra sikia kinds 
"bdellium was adulterated with almond nut. The Mio MEE. 
Were corrupted with the bark of scordastum, the tree wi m o 
Producing a gum which resembles bdellium. But the adu dat taste 
perfumes were detected by their smell, by their colour, We 8 held the 
and by the action of fire.13 Nard which, according to P eat ‘calle 
first place among unguents, was adulterated with a E ally thick 
Pseudo-nard which £rew everywhere and had a leaf unu as further 
and broad and a sickly colour inclining to white. It :t additional 
adulterated by.being mixed With its own root to give it were also 
weight—a Purpose for which gum and the litharge of silver A cypirus 
employed, and sometimes antimony and cypirus or at lea EE 
bark. Its purity was, however, tested by its lightness, the re Jarly the 
its colour, the Sweetness of its smell, and “more particu. favour 
‘taste, which parched the mouth, while at the same time the P dung 
87 Indicum was adulterated with pigeons cha 
€ indicum or with Selinusian or anularian 


Is, 
k : ot coa 
t was, however, tested by placing it on h hile 
ne, it gaye out a 


FOOT-NOTES 
L. See pp. 203-205, beer 
Indian ivory articles of the Kusana period have n 
found in Pompeii and Ro , 


o 
z man glass-ware in the palace 
Kusana Tule 


Ts in Begram (B. Gafuroy-Ks7y, p.8). 
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See pp. 46-47. 

See pp. 84. 

See pp. 143-51. 

See p. 162. 

Isidore of Charax who wrote towards the close of the first 

century B.C. has given a list of such stations, vide PSIC. 

pp. 3-9. 

7. See Map. in. 

3. HPS, p. 379. 

9. POES, p. 8. 
The sailors who came to Barygaza (Broach) from Egypt 
made the voyage favourably about the month of Juiy (Epiphi) 
(POES, 49, p. 42). 

10. See p. 51, f. n. 26. 

ll. See p. 78-79. 

12. NH, XII, 41 ; 
POES, p. 14. 

13. POES, pp. 219-20. 

14. Tacitus-Annals, iii, 53, vide POES, p. 219. 

15. $—25 sesterces. 

16. POES, p. 219. 

17. NH, 18, 41, vide AICL, p. 125. 

18. 1 sesterce—about 2d (COD). 

19. History, Chap. 2, vide CIS, Pt. I, p. 21. 

20. HHC, Chap. 88, vide POES, p. 276. 

21. Denarious was an ancient Roman silver coin (originally about 
8d), whence English “d” for penny (COD). 

22. Apollodotos was an Indo-Greek king who ruled in the 
Punjab in the 2nd century B.C. He is believed to have succe- 
eded to the throne after murdering his father Eucratides (c. 
156 B.C.) 

23, Menander was an Indo-Greek king who ruled in the 2nd cent- 
ury B.C. 

24. POES, 47, pp. 41-42. 

25. PASB, 1879, p. 122; BIC, pp. 57-58; JASB, III, p. 562. 
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CIS, t-I, p.20. 

CBM, p. liii; IHQ, 1929, p. 75. RK 

Wema Kadphises also struck pieces of the weight of two pe 

thelargest gold coins of his successors were, however, 

(ICR, 1898, p. 17). 

POES, 47, p. 41. ; 

Drachma was an ancient Greek silver coin (94d ) ( COD ). 3 
: syria- 

The king of Bactria who forced Antiochos the Great 24 E 

to recognize the independence of his kingdom ( c. 206 B. Ko 

t 


The king of Bactria who succeeded to the throne abou 
B.C. and waged successful wars in India. 


An Indo-Greek king, later than Eucratides, possibly 
contemporary. ol Oa 
The Ge ER king of Kabul who ruled in the beginning 
of the Ist century A.D. 

CIB, pp. 14-15. . 

It is situated on the north coast of Egypt. 

It is situated in Syria. 

Orat., XXXII, p. 672; AICL, p. 215. Sea: 
It was a Graeco-Roman port on the east coast of the Red 

Just south of Wajh, Saudi Arabia; see Map VI. 

It was the capital of the Nabateans in Wadi Araba, Jordan 

It is situated on the north coast of Egypt. 


It was a Graeco-Roman port on the west side of the 
Suez opposite Tor, Egypt. 


D 
: f th 
It was at a distance of one mile from the right bank ° L 
Nile in lat. 26°N. 


his- 


Gulf of 


Strabo-Geography, XVI, iv, 24, vide AICL, p. 101. 
Ibid. 

It is situated near Baghdad in Traq. 

Modern Hamadan in Persia. 

Modern Damghan in Persia. 

Modern Antakya in South 
See above, f. n. 36, 


It is situated in Syria. 


Turkey. 
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58. 
59, 
60. 
61. 
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A Mediterranean port in Egypt. 

Modern Sira, a port in Lebanon. 

Modern Saida, a port in Lebanon. 

NH, VI, 28. 144. See Map VE 

Modern Kandahar in South Afghanistan. 

PSIC, pp. 3-9. 

A Greek city on the right bank of the Euphrates opposite Bir- 
ecik in Turkey. 

A Greek city immediately opposite Ctesiphon in Iraq. 

Its site is now occupied by modern Teheran in Persia. 

I schoeni=34 miles. 

A pass in the Elburz mountains in Persia. It was a narrow pa- 
ssage and, according to Arrian, it was reached by Alexander 
in one day's rapid march from Rhagai, when he was in pursuit 
of Darius. It can be identified with the Sirdaru pass which is 
forty miles from Rhagai, is entered by a narrow passage and 
winds tortuously for six miles, vide ALCL, p. 81, note. 

Modern Farah in West Afghanistan. 

OGP, Bk. I, Chap. 12, 5-10, vide AIP, p. 261. 

It can be identified with Jerablus. Its latitude was given by 
Ptolemy as 36. 15, while its real latitude is 36. 28. 

It was also called by the same name ( AICL, p. 261 ). 

It can be identified with Gurgan in North Persia. 

It can be identified with Mary (Merv ) in Turkeministan in 


U. S. S. R. 

Modern Herat in West Afghanistan. 
Modern Balkh in North Afghanistan. 

Now the capital of Uzbekistan ( U.S.S.R. ). 


AIP, p. 12, note 9. 

In Sinkiang. 

JRGS, Vol. XLII, p. 32 
AIP, pp. 298, 303-304. 
It can be identified with Kashgar ( Shule or Shufu ) in Sinkiang 


7; AIP, p. 12, note 9. 


in China. 
The third route passing 
They are situated in Sinkiang in China. 


See p. 192. 


through Kulja was not famous. 
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78. 
179! 
89. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 


87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92; 
93. 
94. 
95. 


96. 
97. 
98. 
99; 


100. 


101. 
102. 


103, 
104. 
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They are situated in Sinkiang in China. See Map VI. 

IAC, pp. 12-16; RSCE, pp. 69-70. 

Ansi and Yumen are situated in Kansu ( China ). 

AIP, p 300. 

Modern Changan in Shensi ( China ). 

AIP, p. 15. 

OGP, XI, 9, vide AIP, p. 269. 

See p. 250. 

AIP pp. 167-69. E. 
It was situated in Gedrosia ( Modern Baluchistan in the 
Pakistan ). It was an inland city and was, according Se y: 
Periplus, seven days’ journey from the sea (POES, 37, P» 
POES, 37-39, pp. 36-38. 

POES, 48, p. 42, 

Curtius, C. IV, vide AJP, pp. 270-71. 

History, Bk. XXIII, vide AIP, pp. 323-29. 

OGP, Bk. I, Chap. II, 6 ; AIP, p. 14. 

POES, p. 37. 

POES, 63, p. 270. I 


Strabo-Geogr. ii, v, 12, vide AICL, p. 98. IGÉ 
Dion Cassius-History of Rome, LXVII, 28, vide 4 

p. 213. 

Modern Mocha, port on the coast of Yemen. 

A port in South Arabia, 

A port in South Arabia, 

Modern Socotra, a 
See Map VI. 


Š H [ uct 
Frankincense or white incense was a famous prod 
Arabia, 


n island in the Indian Ocean. 


A port in South Arabia, 

shah) dd with Charax Spasini (modern K 
POES, 27; ww. PP. 112-13 

POES, 37, pp. 36-37, 
Oraea was a 
Baluchistan į 


hur] Ka 


og 


osia H 
town and a port in Gedr š; 
tan). 


small market- 
n West Pakis 
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108. 


109. 
110. 


111: 
112. 


113, 
114. 
115. 
116. 


117. 
118. 


119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123, 
124, 
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POES, 37, pp. 36-37. 
NH, XII, vide AICL, p. 123. 

Minnagara can be identified with Hyderabad (Sind) which was 
called Binagara by Ptolemy (AIP, p. 151). 

Costus (Sanskrit Kustha) was considered to be the best of 
It was the root of a tall perennial and was 


aromatic roots. 
It was also employed in the 


used asa spice and perfume. 
preparation of ointments. 
It was a shrub used in the preparation of a yellow dye and 


medicine. 

An aromatic plant. 
fumes and medicines. 
POES, 39, pp. 37-38. 
This Minnagara can be identified with Minnagara mentioned by 
Ptolemy in OGP, Bk. VII, Cap. 1, 63, vide AIP, p. 132. 
According to him, it was 1°. 50'W and 30' S of Ozene (Ujjain). 
This position represents the present Kathiwara village about 
20 miles from Gohad. The ancient city of Minnagara may 
therefore be identified with the latter city (cf. JRAS, 1912, 


p. 788). 

POES, 41, p. 39. 

A perennial herb used as an ointment. 

POES, p. 42. 

The traders who brought silk had broad, flat faces, and they 
were by nature peaceable ; they were called Besatae and were 
almost entirely uncivilized. They came with their wives and 
children, carrying great packs and plaited baskets of what 
looked like green grape leaves. (POES, 65, p. 48). 

From Laodicea (modern Denizli in Turkey). 

It was used as an ornament and as an amulet (NH, Bk. XXXII, 
C. 2 (ii), vide AICL, p. 128). 

Red sulphide of arsenic used as an antiseptic. 


It was used in the preparation of per- 


Used for ointment and eye-tinctures. 


POES, 49, p. 42. 
NH, vide AICL, p. 122. 


AICL, p. 122, f.n. 3. 
NH, XXXVII, C. 1-13, vide AICL, pp. 129-35. 
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125. 
126. 
127. : 


128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135 
136. 


137. 


138. 
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Suppara in Thana District near Bombay. 
Modern Kalyan near Bombay. 


: is 
Modern Cranganore, a port on the west coast of India. It ! 
situated on the Periyar river. 


A product of the cinnamon tree. 
POES, 52-56, pp. 43-44. 

Ibid, 39, p. 38. 

POES, 40. p. 38. 

Ibid, 40, p. 38. 

Ibid, 43, p. 40. 

POES, 36, p. 41. 

Ibid, 53, p. 44. 

NH, XII, vide AICL, p. 123. 

NH, XII, C, 26, vide AICL, p. 124. 
NH, XXXV, C.6 (27), vide AICL, p. 129. 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE IN THE 
KUSANA EMPIRE 


GREAT EXTENT OF THE KUSANA EMPIRE 

The Kusana empire extended over a wide area, stretching 
from Bactria to Magadha and from Kashmir to Saurashtra, under 
Wema Kadphises and his successors.| It contained many big and 
flourishing cities which are mentioned by contemporary writers. The 
accounts left by them and the archaeological explorations carried out 
in some of the cities throw some light on the condition of the 


people living in that period. 


FAMOUS CITIES 
Some of the most famous cities which were included in the 

Kusana empire were the following:— 

Alexandreia Areiaus?, Ortospana or Karoura', Proph- 
e Tower®, Nagara? or Nagarahara, Begram®, Bago- 
s11 or Pushkalavati, Purushapura?, Bana- 
gara?, Taxiala!! or Takshasila, Sagala!*, Lobokla!*, Ostobalasara!* 
Indabara!? or Indraprastha, Madoura! or Mathura, 
Gagasmira?, Kanagora™, Adisbara?? or Ahichhatra, Minnagara?? 
(Hyderabad), | Barbarei™ (Barbaricon),  Barygaza? (Broach), 
Minnagara?* (Dohad), Ozene? (Ujjain),  Nasika??, Panassa*®, 
Palimbothra??  (Pataliputra), Sravasti, Kausambi?, ` Ba", 
Heorta?i, Borata?, Korygaza^, Sagoda?, Baransi** (Varanasi), 
Kaniskapura??, Huskapura?,  Airtam* and Khalchayan.”® 
Purushapura, Taxila, Mathura and Varanasi were great centres of 
Pilgrimage;. Purushapura Was well known for Kaniska's pagoda 
and monastery, Taxila.for the Dharmarajika ,stüpa, Mathura for 
the temples dedicated to the Buddhist, Jain and Hindu deities, and ` 


Baktra?, 
thasia®, the Ston 
lango®, Termedh?*, Proklai 


or Thanesar, 
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Varanasi for Buddha’s first sermon at Sarnath. at 9 
Barygaza were the most important ports for trade wi Se 
Countries 13 The Stone Tower was a great rendezvous for Pr ipii 
engaged in commercial intercourse between the East and th 

by the land route.‘ 

^ Some cities had defensive works constructed round them, a 
that the inhabitants might be able to protect themselves in oe 
danger. The defences which the Kusanas built round their et 
city, Sirsukh, have been revealed by excavations.*® Its pan a 
roughly a parallelogram about 3 miles in circuit. The walls ione 
constructed of rough rubble faced with neatly fitting lime-s ri 
masonry of the large diaper type that came into vogue in the KS 
Kusana period. They were provided at the base both on ae 
inner and outer surface with a heavy roll plinth to meee p 
foundations. The walls were 18' 6" thick and were protecte Zi 
semi-circular bastions on the outer side at intervals of 90’, access aa 
the interior of which was provided by a narrow passage We 
through the thickness of the walls. The bastions and the walls N Së 
furnished with loop holes placed immediately above the plin Ws 
a height of less than 5’ above the old floor level from wn the 
defenders could shoot at the attacking enemy. The floors O 


° j ger “are O; 
bastions were made of lime concrete containing a large admixtur 
river-sand. 


The city of Mathura was also well fortified. It was enclosed" 
a mud brick-wall, probably twenty feet thick and fifty or more 
high backed by a substantial earthen rampart.16 dy 

The remnants of a huge fortified city near Termez have i 
been discovered by Soviet archaeologists. It is bigger in size than ry 
the other populated settlements of the Kusana epoch in the territo. S 
of U.S.S.R. The fortress had Strong walls, surrounded by a W! 


the 
and deep moat. Pugachenkova thinks that it might have been 
first capital of the Kusana kingdom? 


VARIOUS NATIONALITIES AND TRIBES 


=. . n 1*1, i es» 
The Kusana empire contained many nationalities and Lj: 
and the Kusana emperors did 


country. A$vaghosa, 
Indian; Agesilaos!?, th 
Greek; Vanaspara'?, the 
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Kstrapas Liaka and Vespasi®® were Sakas. In the north-western 
parts of the empire, many tribes were living ; some of them had 
territorial designations. Ptolemy has given a long list of tribes 


Bactria; Zariaspai was named after Zariaspa and 


residing in 
es such as 


Khomaroi after Khomara.?' In India, many republican trib. 
Yaudheyas and Nagas had been subjugated by the Kusanas*’, but 


they were waiting for a chance to assert their independence. 


GENERAL PROSPERITY OF THE COUNTRY 

The Kusana empire carried on a very favourable balance of 
trade with foreign countries.™* It resulted in the import of gold on a 
large scale, the issue of an extensive gold coinage by the Kusana 
kings?', and the general prosperity of the country which is reflected 
in the large use of articles of luxury by the people. Some of the 
gold ornaments which have been recovered from the ruins at Taxila 
are ear-pendants, finger-rings, chains, repousse, repousse-medallions, 
necklace and beads. Some other precious articles suchas a necklace 
of cornelian, garnet, calcedony, crystal, malachite, lapis lazuli and 
pearl beads have also been recovered from that city? There is no 
doubt that the Kusanas themselves were very fond of jewellery; 
their excellent art in this line is marked by abstract geometric 
designs and by the flowing linear rhythm of vegetal and animal 
forms. The imperial cap of Kaniska was set with precious stones.”° 

Men and women both used ornaments. The man portrayed in 
the British Museum Stone image inscription of the year 10 is wearing 
a necklace, bracelets and ear-drops.? The youths depicted in the 
Mamano Dheri relief have also similar ornaments.? An iron mirror 
handle has been found in the ruins of Sirsukh.? Various kinds of 
Scents which were obtained from aromatic plants? were also utilized. 
Contemporary literature, even though dealing with a different period, 
describes the use by women of face-paint by means of sticks of 
paint, mirrors™, costly conches?, many coloured rugs", beryls and 


diamonds®, ear-rings?", anklets? and necklaces of pearls.®* Their 


use in the Kusana period is confirmed by the portrayal of toilet 
Scenes on the ivory-boxes found at Begram® and the discovery of 


the specimens of some of those articles in the debris of Taxila.” 


POVERTY IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY 

Even though the Kusana empire had become rich and pros- 
Perous on account of foreign trade, there was poverty in the midst 
of plenty even in big cities. The rich people, no doubt, lived a 
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life of luxury, wore ornaments and fine clothes, used potona c 
indulged in gambling and drinking”, but the poor people h Së 
lead a miserable life—some of them were completely destitute A 
had to depend on the charity of therich. A good evidence of 
this state of affairs is afforded by the Mathura Stone a m 
the year 28, according to which the lord of Vakan and dee 
made a perpetual endowment, from the interest of which Brahm to 
were to be fed and powdered fried corn, salt and vegetables Were n 
be distributed to “the destitute people, hungry and thirsty” Š 
Mathura.: The rich people made these gifts in order to seek divin 


: : 2 š ome 
blessings and to Satisfy their conscience that they had done s 
meritorious act in their life-time. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The main Occupations o 
Tearing, trade and commerce, m 
government service (including 
functions including teaching a 
The farmers grew not 


f the people were agriculture, cattle- 
anuallabour, work in some craft, 
Service in the army) and priestly 
s a member of some monastic order 
only cereals’? but also SA eh 
Oilseeds,? cotton? ang medicinal and aromatic plants”? for whic 
India was famous as an exporting country. Fruit trees were SH 
grown in abundaneoe "9 The People who lived near the Indus e: 
to suffer much on account of floods and the frequent changes 1 
the course of the riyer.79 Trade and commerce flourished on 


ions which prevailed in the M 
ofits from foreign trade which pi 
“Toutes and sea-routes. They had, m. 
in their journeys. A large puri 
Were employed in constructing i. š 
uildings. The names of some Sr 

iron-smiths,*: perfumers,5? dyers®® WG 
bankers’? are mentioned in contemporary inscriptions. There We 5 
Some professional actors >the name of one troupe is given In 
Mathura Jain inscriptio 


smiths, pi Carpenters, ®? 


n 


y> 
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Stone inscription of the year 28 mentions two guilds which were 
given an endowment for feeding the Brahmans and giving alms to 
the poor. 99 


A large four-divisioned army which was maintained by 
Kaniska® offered careers to many people, and many officials were 
engaged in the administration of the country. The priestly class— 
Buddhist, Jain and Hindu—formed a fair proportion of the 
population. 


In the north-western parts of the empire, there were striking 
contrasts in the nature of the country, and the occupations of the 
inhabitants varied with it. In the country of Sakai in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Stone Tower, there were many nomads who 
dwelt in woods and caves. In Bactria,? corn and fruit were 
grown in the fertile tracts, and the inferior soil was used for the 
Pasturage of cattle. But extensive areas Were lying completely 
barren ; they were wild wastes of sand parched with drought where 
violent winds blew and obliterated even the roads.*! 


EDUCATION 


Instruction was mainly of 
Served as great centres of learning. 
had to cut off all domestic ties, and to live like a large federation 


of the teachers and the taught. The monasteries were supported 
by kings and the laity. Some of them became famous as the 
Tésidence of great scholars. The Brahmans imparted education in 


their own homes. 


The pupils use 
art of writing ; the use o 


a religious character. Monasteries 
The monks who resided there 


d wooden boards and inkpots for learning the 
f such materials is depicted in the Mamano 
Dheri inscription.” Instruction was mainly by oral tradition. 
Paper was very sparingly used. The earliest manuscripts are 
generally found on palm-leaves,” birch-bark,® pieces of wood,” 
leather,!° stonge A0 earthen-ware,!° and objects of metal such as 
Sold Am silver! and copper” or of bone.! 

The most popular scripts were Kharoshthi and Brahmi- 
Kharoshthi in the north-western parts of the Kusana empire and 
Brahmi in the eastern and central parts of India." Greek was 
also understood ; it appears on all coins of the Kusana kings, 
but only one detailed inscription in Greek script has so far been 
discovered .2°8 Bun i KA 
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The most popular languages in the Kusana empire were the 
Prakrits 29 but Sanskrit continued to exercise a powerful influence 
on them. Very few Sanskrit inscriptions relating to this period 
have been found ; the language of most of them is a mixed dialect 
Consisting partly of Prakrit and partly of Sanskrit words and 
forms.!? The Kosam inscription of the year 2"! shows this tendency 
in the case-endings : Maharajasya (a regular Sanskrit ending) and 
Kaniskasa (a Prakrit case-ending), ii shows that Prakrit was the 
dominant language in popular usage, though Sanskrit continued to 
be used as in the Isapur inscription of the year 24? and the Sanchi 
inscription of theyear 28.9 The use of Sanskrit as a spoken language 
Was restricted to highly educated Classes. The dramas of Aévaghos# 
employed Prakrit languages for the female and secondary characters: 
and Sanskrit for the upper classes. Indo-Bactrian language was 
used in Bactria A 


DRESS 


There were many types of dress made of cotton and silk 
Which were in vogue in Cifferent parts of the empire. The people 
who lived in the nort “west generally wore garments which were 
Sewn and close-fitting, evidently to withstand the cold climate O 
the country, Kaniska's headless Statue at Mat and his figure on his 
Coins provide a good specimen for this purpose: a close-fitting 
tunic, an open-fronted long coat reaching beneath knees and heavy 
boots.5 The statue of Chastana is shown wearing a tunic an 
trousers! Women generally wore close-fitting wliole-engih frocks; 
Or skirts with scarfs or a costume looking like a thick san? They 
did not use any veil, The most Popular dress of the people living 


in the Indian plains was a loose Piece of cloth (dhoti or sari) with 
no tailoring. 


DIET 


Rice, barley (bosmoron) 119, 


š wheat!:0, milk, and vege 
tables"! were the Staple diet of the pe 


s 
Ople. A strange custom ! 
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Ehel", butter and butter-milk. Sali? 5, sugars, molasses!?*, 
spices!?? and oils'*® were also included in the Indian diet. 


HOUSE-HOLD FURNITURE 

Some of the articles of household use which have been ex- 
cavated from Sirsukh, Rupar and other places pertaining to the 
Kusana period are silver and iron utensils, drinking bowls, 
earthen-ware, jars of the type employed for the storage of grain, 


oil or water, keys, lamps, spoons and tripod-stands.!^^ 


AMUSEMENTS 

The people were very fond of singing. dancing and drinking. 
Wine was obtained from palm’, and some varieties of wine were 
also imported. According to the Perip'us, Italian, Laodicean and 
Arabian wines were preferred for import. Aelian speaks of 
the drinking bouts of the Indians!?!, and Apollonius saw some o 


them rolling about drunk with pa 
The Indians also indulged in gambling ; gambling dice have 

been recovered from monasteries Nos. | and 10 in Taxila.!99 
_ Some of the other amusements which the Indians enjoyed to 
Witness were dramatic shows,!? races between oxen yoked in 


Chariots, laying heavy bets upon them, and fights between: 
elephants, wild bulls and tame rams.139 
The north- 


Horses and elephants were held in high esteem.140 
re excellent breeding-grounds for 


Western parts of the empire we 

horses, According tO Aelian, the elephants were caught when 
they were of tender agë and docile." The Indians brought them up: 
delicately, supplying them with the food they liked most, grooming. 
them carefully and talking to them in soothing accent. They reared 
them up like children; bestowing on them great care and attention 
and subjecting them to 4 long course of training. The elephants- 
became docile, loved their masters, ate out of their hands like dogs 


and coaxed them with their irunks.!? 


SUPERSTITIONS 

The Indians believed in 
Apollonius, the people living 
Now in this form and again in that follow 
With scoffs and jects” fled away jabbering. 
Sayers regarded coral as the most sacred 
Protection against all dangers à 
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Im-wine.135 


many superstitions. According to 
ear the Indus had seen Empusas who 
ed men and when attacked 
3) The Indian sooth-- 
of amulets, ensuring: 
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‘STATUS OF WOMEN 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGION 
Religion exer 
People, and the 
not only as s 
“education, 


S ife of the 
cised a powerful influence on Rech MES 
Priests were treated with great respect. ack readin 
Piritual advisers, but also as teachers for sp 


Y e e very 
of charity and religious functions en Wem 
rmed to earn religious merit. itorious 
ed!? for this Purpose. Many Wee 
ntioned in inscriptions of this period. 


udis in 

St popuiar and predominant celle ee 

the Kuga i osely knit together in common uddhist 
fo rent tribes and nationalities, The Bu d in 
nto four classes which are eo 
(a) the bhik sus150 (monks), (b) the SC, the 
the upásakagise (men lay-worshippers) and ks an 

Worshippers). The Buddhist mon 


dha 
mented by young 'men255 The e 
and had admitted women to his hig 
me of the nuns, however, rose aud the 
Order ; Buddhamitra was weli Wu My 
Tripitaka and was the female pupil of the famous monk, 
who was also well Versed i ipi 


eat reluctance.156 So 


tion 
The Buddhist monks and nung Were responsible for the e the 
Of statues of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas,10 The name uo 
friar Bala is frequently mentioned in this cannection. He 
‘Master of Tripit 


ian He 
aka anda fellow of the friar Pusyavuddhi. Tm 
Was the donor Of the Colossal Bo 


: rnat 
dhisattva statue at Sa 


. ina stüpa by the s 
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bearing an inscription of the year 3, ana of the Sravasti image (now: 
in the Calcutta Museumi.!? There is a striking resemblance of the 
two images in style and workmanship and of their inscriptions in 
language and script. His name also occurs on an inscribed 
Bodhisattva image ofthe year 33 as the spiritual preceptor of 
Buddhamitra!? whose name is found among the donors of the 
Sarnath image. The name of Buddhamitra, the female pupil of Bala, 
also occurs in the Kosam inscription of the year 9:105 

It may look strange that friars and nuns who were not allowed’ 
to have worldly possessions became donors of images. But we know 
that they were allowed to collect money for religious purposes and 
that such religious works were believed to be better carried out 
under their supervision in a strictly orthodox style. The contributors 
Sometimes considered it proper to include the names of eminent 
religious teachers as the real donors instead of mentioning the fact 
that the donation was made on the advice of such and such a friar 
o a nun, For example, in the Sarnath Buddhist image inscription 
of the year 3, it is recorded that it was erected by the great satrap 
Kharapallana with the satrap Vanaspara and that it was the gift of 


the friar Bala. 

The Sarvastivadin school was th 
sects of Buddhism ; the followers of this school believed in the- 
Permanent reality of all things (sarvar ast). It was an orthodox 
School, and monasteries and statues were dedicated in its name. Bala, 
à companion of the monk Pusya (vriddhi) was one of its famous 
Preceptors ; he gave the Bodhisattva image at Saheth Maheth as the 
Property of the school! The Kurram Casket inscription of the 
year 20 mentions the establishment of a relic of the Lord Sakyamuni 

on of Yasa in his own grove in the new Vihara in 
the acceptance of the Sarvastivadin teachers and sums up the 
philosophy of Pratityasamutpada (dependently co-ordinated origina- 
tion) of the Buddhists as follows :— “The origin of the whole 
aggregate of suffering is : in interconnection with delusion the 
Sathsakaras (mental formatives), with the : samsakaras consciousness, 
With consciousness name and form, with name and form the six 
Organs, with the six organs touch, with touch sensation, with sensa- 
tion thirst, with thirst grasping, with grasping life, with life birth, 
With birth decay, death, grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection, 
despair 299 


e most popular of the eighteen 
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o supra- 
The Mahdasanghikas who believed in the apd T 
mundane) existence of the Buddhas and were pe us 
“the Mahayana, had their own establishments. N n 
inscription of the year 51 mentions the ea e of d 
:Sàkyamuni in a stupa in the Vagramarega 1 
Mahàsanghika teachers,27° 


HINDUISM 


ivism 

The Hindus worshipped their own gods and Ge SEL 
was the most popular creed among them ; even some d e Ht 
kings such as Wema Kadphises"t, Kaniska!??, in appeal 
Vasudeva'™ paid homage to Lord Siva by making his * e Kusana 
on their coins. In the Terracotta sealings belonging to i Sankara, 
period found at Sunet (Ludhiana District), the fipures S the liñga 
Narayana or Sthanu (Siva) make their appearance.! Bot Pus was 
and the human forms of Siva were depicted.'?? The Sech name 
also worshipped.!75b A sculpture representing Kumara ra Ka Tila 
appears on the Kusana coins has been discovered at Jogi s such 8$ 
in Rohtak.’ The figures of some other Hindu deitie Sue 
Visàkha"? and Mahàsena"? are also portrayed on D year 
coinage. The British Museum Image inscription of i en village 
describes the dedication of a temple to the goddess A S 
Devi gramasya).7 The Isapur Column inscription of the Brahman 
mentions the setting up of a sacrificial post (Yūpa) by the nāgas 
Dronala of the Bhardvaja gotra}8 The worship of SE to 
was also practised. The Mathura inscription of the year 4 Aeren 
the shrine of Dadhikarna, the Lord of Snakes.181 The C ords the 
(now Mathura Museum) Naga inscription of the year 40 24 sti an 
erection of the Naga image at a tank by two friends, Sena tert H 
Bhondaka.182 Snake-worship was an institution of great an e 
it was prevalent during Kusana times and still nde 7 lunar 
-celebration of the snake-festival (Naga-Pafichami) on the fift 
-day of the bright half of Sravana. 


BUDDHIST AND HINDU ASCETICISM ç š 

Asceticism was Widely practised among the Buddhists a 
as the Brahmans. Bardesanes w 
Second century A.D. has given 
Buddhist and the Brahmanical s 
to him, the Brahmans believed į 
-abstained from animal food, 


well 


fi ns 
ho lived in the latter half Of Ae 


an interesting comparison Eé 
ystems of ascetic life.18° AG ee 
n the caste system, their untains 
lived a life of solitude in mou 
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or on the banks of the: Ganga, observed frequent fasts and kept 
silence tor many days. They did not pay any taxes to the king. 
The Buddhist sages were collected from all classess, renounced 
their family ties and all worldly goods and lived outside the cities. 
They took rice, bread, fruit and vegetables. Their establishments 
were supported by kings. 

The Buddhist and the Brahman sages looked on life with 
contempt and gladly consigned their bodies to flames whenever 
they liked. 

They were held in high esteem by all Indians ; even the king 
himself used to visit them to solicit their counsels in times of emer- 
gency and their prayers when the country was in danger. 


JAINISM 

The Jains were found in large numbers in all parts of the 
Kusüna empire excepting the Punjab and the north-west where we 
do not find any Jain temple of the Kusana period. It was due to 
the restriction imposed by Jain canons; "the monks or nuns may 


Wander towards the west as far as Thuna”!* (Thàne$wara). Mathura 


Was one of their greatest centres, and a large number of Jain images— 


More numerous than those of the Buddhists—bearing Kusana dates 
have been found in that city. Two magnificent Jain temples stood 
On the site where the Kankali Tila rises at present.!5* / 

The Jain priestly class was highly organised, and its preceptors 
belonged to different ganas (schools), kulas (families), $àkhas 
(branches) and sambhogas (brotherhoods). The contemporary 
Mathura inscriptions give the following account of these divisions :— 


Gana ` Kula Sakha ` Sambhoga Date (in year of 
the Kusana Era) 
of inscriptions 

Varana Arya-Hattakiya Vajanàgari — — 4185 

(Várjanagari) _ 
E 5 Siriya 40187 
» Pushyamitriya == EN n 
5 Petivamika) = = 47 
(Praitivarmika) sae ^ 
Varana Wéi Vajanagari Arya Sirika 74190 
» Nátika!?! = = 


E Arya-anyista Samkhasiya!'? = — 
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Gana Kula Sakha Sambhoga Date (in year of 
the Kusana Era) 
of inscriptions 

Kottiya Brahamadasika Uchenagari — SUE 

(Uchchanagari) 25195, 4819? 
» ac T Srigriha — at, 2077 
» > » Arina?’ S 
» — Arya-Vaira = 9200, 795 
(Vajra) 
3 Thaniya Vaira (Vajra) 908, 81d 
(Sthaniya) 99201 
Ls d Veri (Vajra) Sirika 2085, 35404 
» » Vera (Vajra) Srigriha — 522v, 14??? 
» » 5 Sirigriha ` 1990 
(Srigriha) 
» Vachchaliya = ES 18215 
» ge Vidyàdhari?ÓQ — — 
Kottiya ` Pavahakà Majhama = 90222 
(Pra$nava- 
hanaka) 
Arya-Ud- Nagabhutikiya — == 7213 
chikiya 
^ Paridhasika ^ Petaputrikba — 98214 
= Mehika e Sé 15215, 867^ 
— Arya Chetika Haritamalgadhi — 58% 


It appears that the followers of Varana and Kottiya ganas 
constituted the majority of the Jain clergy and their Vachakas 
(preachers) exercised a great influence on their Sravakas (lay- 
votaries) in the matter of the installation of Jain images. Í 
name of the venerable Vriddhahasti of the Kottiya gana, sthanikiy? 


kula and Arya Vajra éakha occurs in the inscriptions of the yea 


6075 and 799» in c 3 1 the ia 
onnection wit ` Se in imag 
by Datta, ith the installation of Ja 
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The Jains worshipped naked images, some of which were 
four.faced. Most of them represent their great preceptor, 
Vardhamana Mahavira Jain.220 They also adored the first Tirthankara 
(Risabha)224, | Sambhavanath***, Nandivarta??, the elephant 
Nandivisála??!, the Divine Santi? and Saraswati.??6 

The Jain nuns exercised a great influence on the Jain 
community in the installation of Jain images. They generally entrea- 
ted female lay-votaries to make donations. At the request of the 
venerable Vasula, the female pupil of the venerable Sanghamika, the 
female pupil of the venerable Jayabhuti out of the Mehika-kula, a 
standing Jina image was dedicated at Mathura in the year 15.27 In 
the year 86, at the request of the same nun, a seated Jina image was 
installed in the same city218 ; it appears that the venerable Vasula 
enjoyed a long life. The names of many other Jain nuns such as 
Kumiramitra,22” Khuda?” (Kshudra) and Dattà?' appear in other 


inscriptions. 
GREEKS AND IRANIANS 

The Greeks and the Iranians worshipped their own deities such 
as Helios, Salene and Fire ; they are also portrayed on the Kusana 
Coins, 232 
RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 

The Kusana kings did not interfere in the religious beliefs of 
;; they allowed perfect freedom of worship to the 


their subjects ; 
5,233 


followers of all religion 
JAYASWAL'S CONDEMNATION OF KUSANA RULE IN 
INDIA 

Jayaswal takes an extremely different view, and paints a 
gloomy picture of the condition of the Hindus under the rule of the 
Kusánas.! He charges them with the destruction of Hindu 
temples, the prohibition of Naga worship, the imposition of 
Buddhism, the depression of their high and aristocratic classes whom 
he calls ‘the custodians of national culture”, the erection of 
Buddhist temples by the demolition of those of the Sacred Fire, the 
Plunder of wealth from India for being carried to Bactria, the 
removal of one-fourth of the population of Sipra to the same place 
and the massacre of the Indian population. He identifies 
the Kusana viceroy mentioned in the Sarnath inscrip- 


Vanaspara. 
£a Visvasphani and Vithvasphati who, 


tion, with Visvasphati(ka), 
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according to the Bhagwat, the Visnu and the Vayu Puránas, had 
made the country practically Brahmanless. depressed the high caste 
Hindus and created a new ruling class out of the Kaivartas, Pulinda- 
Yavus, Pafichakas and Madrakas. He calls the Kusdnas 8 
“political and social scourge” which according to him, was removed 
by the *'Saiva asceticism”. 
HIS CHARGES NOT JUSTIFIED 

If we examine Jayaswal's arguments critically, we find that he 
is not justified in his views. He relies too much on the general state- 
ments made in the Puranas about the akas and the Mlechchhas 
(unclean foreigners) whom he considers to be the Kusanas, but 
he does not take into consideration the contemporary ephigraphic, 
the numismatic and the archaeological evidence. There is no doubt 
that Buddhism had become a predominant religion, and was 
favoured by Kaniska but it is wrong to suggest that Hindu temples 
were destroyed by him or his successors, and that Hindu life was 
suspended during the period of their rule. Concrete cases have 
already been cited to show that the Hindus worshipped Naga and 
other deities *°° and that the Kusánas kings had liberal views which 
they expressed by depicting Hindu, Iranian and Greek gods and 
goddesses on their coins.236 They were being gradually Indianised 
with the result that Kaniska and his successors adopted India 2$ 
their home-land, erected magnificent monuments in India and not 
Bactria.* Vasudeva, the last great early Kusana ruler, bore an 
Indian name, and his most favourite deity was Oksho (Siva). 


€, not something foreign to their e 
eligion. Further, Kaniska was Y 


€ should bear in mind that the ™ 


; the 
ad become very popular We 
S simplicity, its discard of ceremo 
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and its abolition of the caste system and Brahmanism was losing 
its ground. But these changes were not brought about by any acts of 
omission or commission on the part of the Kusana rulers. They 
allowed the followers of different religions to worship in their own 
ways. The Brahmans were not persecuted; on the other hand, we 
find a definite case during the reign of Vasiska in which a perpetual 
endowment was made in Mathura by the lord of Wakan for feeding 
the Brahmans in the Eastern Hall of Merit.239 
JEALOUSY BETWEEN THE BUDDHISTS AND THE JAINS 
The Jains who set up a large number of inscribed images were 
regarded as rivals and treated with jealousy by the Buddhists. They 
were called stupid Ni-kien (nirgranthas)."”° In one of the stories 
related about them in the Sütrülamkára, it is stated that a Jain 
Stipa broke into pieces, when king Kaniska bowed before it, 
mistaking it for that of the Buddha. Among the sentences which he 


is stated to have uttered at this sight are the following :— 
**He is not pure, the son of Ni-kien (nirgrantha-putra??) 


PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE 

Leaving aside these petty jealousies, We find the Buddhists, 
the Jains, the Hindus and the followers of other religions living side 
by side peacefully, carrying out their religious practices and following 
different occupations without any restriction. There were no 
communal disturbances; on the other hand, there was peaceful 
Co-existence. Many Buddhists and Jains even expressed cosmopolitan 
views in their inscriptions, When they solicited blessings not only 
for themselves or their relatives, but also for the whole of 


mankind?" in almost identical terms; 
“Sarva satvanam hita-sukhaye (bhavatu)" 
“May it be conducive to the welfare and happiness of all 


beings ponis 


” 
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18. Ibid, p. 124. 
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21. Ibid, p. 131. 
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bank of the Kali Nadi, a branch of the Ganga, in the modern 
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23. See Chapter 9. 
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For an explanati 
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This was a new ty 
See Chapter 7. 
ICG, pp. 84-86, 216. 
Strabo—Geography, Bk. X K, 
Ibid. 

NH, Bk. XVIII, C, 13 ; AICL, P- 127. 
POES, 37, pp. 3637. 
Mathura Stone inscriptio 
EI, Vol. XXI, pp. 55-61. 
Strabo— Geography, Bk. XV, 18 ; AICL, P. 24. 


EI, Vol. XXI, pp. 55-61. 
Mahàvagga, VI, 34,21; AIE, p. 416. 


Mahavagga, VI, 34, 215 
NH, Bk. XXXI, C. 7 (39) ; AICL, p. 128. 
Strabo—Geography Bk. XV, 20 ; AICL, p. 26. 
NH, C (17) ; AICL, p. 122. 

Mahavagga, VI, 34, 21. 

India. was well known for the pro 
Chapter 9. 

NH, Bk. XVIII, C. 10 Q2); 
GT, pp. 79-81, 98. 

ITAT, p. 6. 


18 ; AICL, p. 24. 


n of the year 28; 


duction of spices, see 


AICL, p. 127. 
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NH, Bk. XIV, C. 16(19) ; AICL, p. 126. 
POES, 49, p. 42. 

OPA, 1.61, vide ITAT, p. 6. 

ITAT, p. 6. 

ASIAR, 1923-24, p. 74. 

See p. 216. 


OPA, Bk. XV, C. XXIV s AICL, p. 146, 
OPA, Bk. XV, C. XV 3; AICL, p. 145. 
OPA, Bk. XIII, C. XXV ; AICL, p. 142. 
They proved very useful in warfare. 
Curtius vide AIP, p. 270. 


OPA, Bk. IV, C. XXIV + AICL, p. 137. 
Ibid. 


ITAT, p. 5, 


NH, XXXII, C. 2 (II) ; AICL, p. 128. 

Appendix. I, Part B, Nos. 10 and 12. 

See pp. 221, 225. 65 
Ara inscription of the year 41 : CI7, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 162° IX, 
Mathura Buddhist inscription of the year 77; El, M 
PP. 243M. Shakardarra inscription of the year 40 ; El. 
XIX, pp. 207.08. 


e 
Sarnath Buddhist Image and Umbrella-post inscriptions of d 
year 3 ; EI. Vol. VIIT, pp. 173-81. jla- 
Bhiksusya Balasya, Sarnath Buddhist Image and Umbre 
Post inscription of the year 3 ; EI, Vol. VIII, pp. 173-81. 


Bhikhuni Buddhamitra , Kosam inscription of the year 2; 
Vol. XXIV, pp. 210-212. 


AIE, p. 466 


Upasika Balanandi, 
CII, Vol. II, Pt. 1; 


AIE, p. 463, 


Brhatkalpa Bhasya, 3. 4106 gr 1.24431, 2085 vide L 
P. 106. 


H 


Sue Vihara inscription of the year 11; 
pp. 138-4]. 
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Mathura Buddhist I 
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160 The Bodhisattva cult flourished under the Kusanas. 
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Kosam inscription of the year 2; El, Vol. XXIV, pp. 210-212. 


Mathura Buddhist Image inscription of the year 33; EL Vol. 


pp. 181-82. 
The ideal 


of the Arhat seeking his own salvation was replaced by the 
ideal of Bodhisattva who sacrificed his salvation for the salva- 
tion of others. Once a Teacher, the Buddha became a Saviour 
and was endowed with god-like supernatural aspect. Faith in 
the supernatural power and knowledge of the Buddha 


destroyed the very illusion of manifestation of the world and 
also the difference between sarhsara (world) and Nirvana 
d spread of Buddhism in the 


(salvation). There was 4 rapi i 
form of Mahayana. (A.N. Zelinsky—The Kusanas and 


Mahayana, KS/U. p. 156). 
Sarnath Buddhist Umbrella- 
Vol. VIII, pp. 173-81- 
Ibid. 

EI, Vol. VIII, p. 181. 

EI, Vol. VIII, p. 182. f. 
EI, Vol. XXIV, pp. 210-12. 
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Ibid., pp. 165-70. 
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CBIMA, pp. vii-ix- 
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1917, p. 7. 
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See pp. 148, 149. 

EI, Vol. IX, pp. 239-41. 

JRAS, 1910, pp. 1311-15. 

TA, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 102-03, No. 13. 
CAMM, p. 88f, No. C 13. 


“The Indian Theosophs, whom the Greeks call Gymnosophists 
are divided into two sects, Brahmans and Shamans, Samanaoet. 
The Brahmans are one family, the descendants of one father 
and mother and they inherit their theology as a priesthood. 
The Shamans, on the other hand, are taken from all Indian 
Sects indifferently, from all those who wish to give themselves 
up to the study of divine things. The Brahmans pay no taxes 
like other citizens, and are subject to no king. Of the 
Philosophers among them, some inhabit the mountains, others 
the banks of the Ganges. The mountain Brahmans subsist on 
fruit and cow’s milk, curdled with herbs. The others live Me 
the fruits of trees which are found in plenty near the river an 

which afford an almost constant succession of fresh fruits, and, 
should these fail, on the self-sown wild rice that grows thers; 
To eat any other food or even to touch animal food, they 
hold to be the height of impiety, uncleanness. Each man has 
his own cabin, and lives as much as he to himself, and spends 
the day and the greater Part of the night in prayers M. 
hymns to the gods. And they so dislike society even that © 

one another, or much discourse, that when either happens 


they expiate it by a retirement and silence of many days: 
They fast often. 


“The Shamans on the other hand, are, as I said, an elected 


body. Whoever Wishes to be enrolled in their order presents 
himself to the city or village authorities, and there make 
Session Of alli his Property. He then shaves his head, P" 
on the Shaman robe, and goes to the Shamans and wt 
turns back to speak or lock at his wife and children if he ha 
any and never thinks of them any more, but leaves Í 
children to the king and his wife to his relations, who prov! 


them with the necessaries of life. The Shamans live outs! 
the city and spend the whole day in discourse upon Gë 
things. They have houses and temples of a royal foundatie | 
Who receive from the king a cef? 


de 
ne 


and in them Stewards 
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185, 
186, 
187, 
188. 
189. 
190. 


191, 
192 


allowance of food, bread, and vegetables for each convent. 
When the convent bell rings, all strangers then in the house 
withdraw, and the Shamans enter and betake themselves to 
prayers. Prayers ended, at the sound of a second bell, the 
servants place before each individual, for two never sit 
together, a dish of rice, but to anyone who wants variety they 
give besides either vegetables or fruit. As soon as they have 
done dinner and they hurry over it, they go out to their usual 
Occupations. They are not allowed to marry or to possess 
property. They and the Brahmans are so honoured by the 
Indians, that even the king will come to them to solicit their 
counsel in matters of moment, and their intercession with the 
gods when danger threatens the country. 

*Both Shamans and the Brahmans have such a notion of 
death that they impatiently bear with life, and view it but as 
a necessary though burdensome service imposed upon them 
by nature. They hasten, therefore, to free the soul from the 
body. And often when a man is in good health and no evil 
whatsoever presses upon him, he will give notice of his inten- 
tion to quit the world, and his friends will not try to dissuade 
him from it, but rather account him happy, and give him 
messages for their dead relations, so firm and true is the con- 
viction of his people that souls after death have intercourse 
with one another. When he has received all his commissions, 
he throws himself, so that he may quit the body in all purity, 
into a burning pile, and dies amidst the hymns of the assembl- 
ed crowd". 

AICL, pp. 167-69. 

Brhatkalpa Vyavahara Nisitha Sütra, 1.50 ; 

Nisitha Bhasya, 10, p. 1111 ; LAIJC, p. 250 

EI, Vol. I, p. 378. 

EI, Vol. II, p. 201, No. XI. 

EI, Vol. I, pp- 387-88, No. XI. 

ET, Vol. I, p. 385, No. VI. 

EI, Vol. I, p. 396, No. XXX. 
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EI, Vol. II, pp. 201 ff. No. XXVIII. 

Ibid., pp. 201 ff, No. XXXVI. 
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I, p. 389, No. XIV. 


ASIR, Vol. III, p. 31, No. 4. 
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EI, Vol, 
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X, pp. 117-18, No. XI. 
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IL. pp. 202-03, No. XV. 
X. pp. 117-18, No. XI. 
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II. p. 205, No. XXII. 

I, 391, No. XIX. 
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I, p. 388, No. XII. 

X, pp. 113-14, 

ie: 386, No. VIII 

II, p. 204, No. XX. 

I, pp. 385-86, No. VII. 


; P. 386, No, VIII. 


Saraswati Image inscription of the year 14 5 
L pp. 391.95. 
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Et, Vol. L, p. 382, No. II. 
Ibid., p. 388, No. Xll. 


- Ibid., pp. 385-86, No. VII. 

- lbid, pp. 381-82, No. I. 

- EI, Vol. II, p. 204, No. XXI. 
- See pp. 84 tf, 154. 

. See pp. 109, 225-27. 


HIJ, pp. 41-54. 


ep, ALPE 
. See pp. 222, 84 ff, 154. 
. See Chapt. 1X. 


. “There will rule over the land Mlechchha kings. These sinful 


kings, addicted to falsehood, will govern on principles that are 
false, and they will be given to false controversialism. The 
Andhras, the Sakas, tha Pulindas the Yavanas (i.e. Yaunas), 
the Kambhojas, the Valhikas, the Sura-Abhiras will then be 
rulers (188.34-35). Then the utterings of the Vedas become 
futile, the Sudras address (Bráhmanas) with Bho (term of 
equality), while Brahmanas address them with **Noble Sir." 
Citizens will lose character on account of the burden of taxa- 
tion (46). They become addicted to materialism (this worldism— 
ai halankikamn) which ministers to their flesh and blood (49). 
The whole world will be mlechchhanized ; all rites and sacrifices 
will cease (190.29). The Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas will 
disappear; at this time all men will become one caste, the 
whole world will be Mlechchhanized, men will no more 
gratify the celestials with Sráddha or manes with libations (46). 
Prohibiting the worship of the celestials, they will worship 
bones. In the settlements of the Bráhmanas, in the Ašramas 
of the great Rishis, in places sacred to gods, in sacred spots 
and in temples which had been dedicated to the Nagas—the 
land will be marked with tombs (Edukas— Buddhist stüpas 
containing bones). They will have no temples dedicated to the 


celestials. (65.66.67)"— 
Mahabharata, Vana-parvan, Chapters 188, 190, Kumbakonam 


Text, p. 314. 
Mathura Stone Slab inscription of the year 28; EL Vol. 


XXI, pp. 55-61. 
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240. Sütrálamkára, Chap. 6; IA, Vol. XXXII, p. 385. 
241 Ibid. 
242. Sarnath Buddhist Umbrella-post inscription of the year 3; 
EI, Vol. VIII, pp. 173-81. 
Sue Vihara Copper- plate inscription of the year 11; 
CIT, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 138-41. 
Mathura Stone inscription of the year 28; 
EI, Vol. XXI, pp. 55-61. 
Ara inscription of the year 41; 
CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 162-65. 
Wardak Vase inscription of the year 51; 
CII, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 165-70. 
Mathura Jain Image inscription of the year 5: 
ASIR, Vol. III, p. 20. 
Mathura Jain Image inscription of the year 20; 
EI, Vol. I, pp. 383-84, 
243. Sue Vihara Copper -plate inscription of the year 11; 
CIT, Vol. II. Pt. r, pp. 138-41. 


Mathura Jain Image inscription of the year 5; 
ASIR, Vol. III, p. 20. 


KUJULA KADPHISES AUGUSTUS 


From a coin of Kujula Kadphises From a coin of Augustus 
(CBM, Pl. XXV, 5) (EHI, Pl. IV, 2) 
HERMAEUS WEMA KADPHISES 


From a coin of Wema Kadphises 
From a coin of Hermaeus (Personal collection) 
(CBM, Pl. XV, 4) 


WEMA KADPHISES KANISKA 


From a coin of Kaniska i 
(CBM, Pl, XXVI, 6) | 


From a coin of Wema Kadphises 
(CBM, Pl. XXV, 7) 


SIVA AND HIS BULL ARDOKSHO 


From a coin of Wem, 
(CBM, PI. XXV, 7) 


a Kadphises 


; iska 
From a coin of Kat 


(CBM, Pi, XXVI, 6) 


KANISKA HUVISKA 


` From a coin of Huviska 
(CBM, Pl. XXVII, 9) 


From a statue in the 
Archaeological Museum, Mathura 


BODHISATTVA VASUDEVA 


From a coin of Vasudeva 
(Personal collection) 


From a statue of the year 3 in the 
Archaeological Museum, Sarnath 


THE FASTING BUDDHA 
(A specimen of the Gandhara Art ) 


(C ourtesy, 


Department of Archaeology, Pakistan) 


TOILET SCENE 
(From an Ivory-Box Found at Begram) 


(Courtesy, Societe Des Amis Du Musee Guimet, Paris) 


THE SURKH KOTAL INSCRIPTION 


legation A rcheologique Francaise en 
Afghanistan, Kabul) 


(Courtesy, De 


E 


e 


A LIST OF T 


RULE OF TH 
TERRITORIES DIRECTLY UN 


PART A — 


PART B — 


Note — 


The following particulars are 
(a) The date of its issue, 
(b) the name of the king in w 


APPENDIX I 


NSCRIPTIONS ISSUED DURING THE 
E EARLY KUSANA KINGS IN THE 
DER THEIR CONTROL 


INSCRIPTIONS BEARING DATES IN THE 
SCYTHO-PARTHIAN OR THE VIKRAMA ERA. 
(Issued before the Reign of Kaniska) 
INSCRIPTIONS DATED IN THE SAKA ERA OR 
BEARING NO DATES. 

(Issued during the Reign of Kaniska and His 
Successors) 

The inscriptions of the years 22, 41, 42, 45, 46, 51, 
52, 72, 81, 83, 86, 87, 88, 89 and 90 of the Saka era 
issued during the reigns of the contemporary semi- 
independent or independent rulers such as Rajan 
Vaskusana, Rajan Ksaharata Ksatrapa Nahapina 
(or Rajan Mahaksatrapa ` Svami Nahapana), 
Maharaja Bhimasena, Rajan Chastana, Rajan : 
Rudradiman, Maharaja Sri Bhadramagha (or 
Maharaja Sri-Bhadramegha), Ksatrapa Tiravharna 
and Kautsiputra Pothaéri are not included in this 
list, as they make a special mention of the reign of 
one of those rulers but not that of any Kusana ` 


king. 
given about each inscription :— 


hose rule it was issued, 


(c) his titles, 


(d) its find-spot, 
(e) the script in W 
(f) a brief summary of its conte 


hich it is written, 
nts, 


(g) references; and 
(h) general remarks. 
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PART B 


Notes : 


l. The year 1 of the inscriptions is equivalent to 79 A.D. 


or 136 of the Vikrama era according to the system of chronology 
adopted in this thesis. 


2. Only solar days running from 1 to 30 are used. t 

3. Inthe Brahmi inscriptions, the names of months Es 
mostly seasonal indicated by the number of month in the we 
For this purpose, the year is divided into the following tht 
seasons :— 


A. Grishma or Summer including the months— 
(i) Chaitra, 
(ii) Vaisakha. 
(iii) Jyaistha, 
(iv) Ashadha, 
B. Varsha or Rainy season including the months— 
(i) Srávana, 
(ii) Bhadra or Bhadon, 
(iii) Asüja or Asvina, 
(iv) Karttika or Kartika. 
C. Hemanta or winter season inciuding the months— 
(i) Agrahayana or Margasirsha, 
(ii) Pausha, 
(iii) Magha, 
(iv) Phàlguna. s sth 


Thus, the 8th day of the 2nd month of winter mean 20th 


Pausha, while the 20th day of the 1st month of summer means 
Chaitra. 


espond® 
4. The first month (Chaitra) of the Saka era corr 
TOug.:'v to the month of March of the Christian era. 


: . onths- 
5. Some Kharosthi Inscriptions are dated in Greek 1 
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APPENDIX II 
Re- Examination of Ghirshman's T, heory about the Date of Kaniska! 


Ghirshman gives the following dates for Kaniska and his 
Successors : 


Kaniska : A.D. 144—173? or 144—172? 
Huviska : A.D. 172—217: ? 
Vasudeva: A.D. 217—2415 


He thinks that the dynasty was destroyed by Shapur I in 
241 A.D*. He advances the following arguments in favour of his 
theory :— 

l. He identifies both the Yue-chi king Po-tiao who sent an 
embassy to China in A.D. 2307 and the Kusana ruler called by 
the Armenian chronicler Moses of Khorene 'Vehsadjan who 
fought Khosroes of Armenia against Ardashir in A.D. 227? with 
Vasudeva® who reigned up to the year 98 of the Kaniska era. 
He, therefore, places the date of Kaniska’s accession to the throne 
betwzen A.D. 143/44 and 154, as according to him, Kaniska’s 
dynasty was destroyed by Shapur I between A.D. 241/42 and 252.1 

2. He finds support for his views in the theory advocated 
by Dikshit that all the Kusanas used the Vikrama 
era with the hundreds omitted. In other words, Kaniska came 
to the throne in 201 Vikrama samvat, i.e., 144 A DI? 


3. According to Ghirshman, the Sassanian king, Ardashir, 
who ruled from A.D. 226 to 241 considered the Kusana empire 
aS a political menace and an economic emarbrassment for Iran on 
the eastern frontiers? ; he conquered Bactria—a mention of his 
conquest of that territory is made by Tabari in a passage, and 
Seems to be confirmed by the discoveries made by the French 
Archaeological Mission at Surkh Kotal where ruins of a sanctuary 
and coins of the Kusana kings, Kaniska and Huviska, but not 
Of Vasudeva, were found.” 

But, in an inscription sculptured on the walls of the Kaba- 
i-Zardusht at Nagqsh-i-Rustam, Shapur I claims that his victorious 
army seized ‘Pskbvr’ which Ghirshman claims to be equivalent to 
Peshawar (the winter capital of the Kusana kings). Ghirshman 
infers that the Kusana dynasty founded by Kaniska was deposed 
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i i nised 
by Shapur I and replaced by another line of princes who recog 
the suzerainty of the Persians. 


i a to 

Ghirshman adduces archaeological evidence SE <a 

show that the empire of Vasudeva was destroyed by S a MARE 

A.D. 241 and 252 ; the latest coins which he discovere AE 
those of Vāsudeva I, they were found in the second stratum. 


i i i-Barzou, 
cites similar evidence from the ruins at Kobadian IV, Tali 
Qala-i-Mir and Airtam-Termez.!* 


iska’ ition 
4. Ghirshman is of the opinion that Kaniska s oom e 
against Parthia could have taken place during the reig 


ian 
Vologases III and that it might have been caused by Vlog 
attempt to recover one of the Iranian provinces annexed by 
Kusanas.17 


The arguments given by Ghirshman are open to serious 
objections : 

im 
Tabari wi 
as to the 
Who was 


He has not been able to reconcile the account given py 
th the version given in the Kaba-i-Zardusht gard 
identity of the Sassanian king—Ardashir I or Shapur 
responsible for the destruction of the Kusana empire. 

2. The theory of omitted hundreds which he favours has 
been 


` dh e d 
used by various historians to advocate different dates an 
Cannot be relied upon.1š 


3. The archaeological 
untenable, as it merely 
Kusana 


evidence which he advances is 
shows that 


y after the reign of Vasudeva I, but it does 
y Shapur I or that Xin 
On the other hand, Marshal 


of the Kusana 
nes the ruins of the Kusana 
sanctuary at Surkh Kotal to put forward his theory that its 
i S caused by Ardashir I at the end of the reign of 
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There is no doubt that the names ‘“‘Potiao” and **Vehsadjan” 
are used for Vasudeva and that the Sassanian kings conquered the 
territories which were formerly under the control of the Kusana 
rulers. But numismatic evidence also reveals the fact that the 
Kusana rulers continued to rule over the Kabul valley long after 
the death of Vasudeva I, issuing their own coins, and that some 
of them bore his name,?  Ghirshman himself admits the existence 
of Vasudeva II and Vasudeva III.2* There is, therefore, no basis 
for the assumption that the conquest of Peshawar by Shapur I 
Signified the end of the rule of Vasudeva [24 and not that of 
Vasudeva II. The Kusana king who sent an embassy to China 
in A.D. 230 and fought against Ardashir in A.D. 227 might well 
therefore, he identified with Vasudeva II and not Vasudeva I, 


as the following facts go against the theory advocated by 
Ghirshman :— 


1. The Sue-Vihara inscription of the year |l issued during 
the reign of Kaniska shows clearly that the Bahawalpur area in 
the Lower Indus Valley was included in his dominions in or 
before 155 A.D., if we place the date of Kaniska's accession to 
the throne at 144 A.D. Gujarat (Saurashtra) had already come 
under the control of the Kusanas during the reign of Wema 
Kadphises.? But the Junagarh inscription issued during the 
reign of Rudradaman who was Tuling asa practically independent 
Tuler makes the categorical statements that about 150 A.D. 
Rudradiman was the lord of Saurashtra and Sauvira and that he 
Completely crushed the Yaudheyas.? Now. Sauvira included the 
lerritory along the Indus. about Multan,” and the Yaudheyas 
Tesided in Rajasthan near Bahawalpur, where their descendants, 
the Johiya Rajputs, are still found.?? These facts, cannot be reconciled 
if we accept 144 A.D. as the initial year of Kaniska's reign ; 
Rudradàman could not have claimed to occupy those territories 
Which were under the control of Wema Kadphises or Kaniska. 


Ghirshman’s contention that Rudradàman should be regarded 
asa vassal of the Kusana kings on the strength of the humble 
title “Raja Mahàksatrapa" assumed by him?" cannot be accepted. 
He does not explain why Rudradiman was allowed to issue his 
own coinage, to employ his own system of chronology different 
from that of his overlord by omitting to mention the name of his 
Sovereign in his inscription, and to feel proud of claiming conquests 
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š ccessors 
-well within the confines of the Kusana ie pum can be 
of Rudradáman also used the same humble title, that Kaniska 
no doubt of their Sovereignty. It is quite obvious 
and Rudradaman could not be contemporaries. 


1 ond 
2. There is no well-known era which started bens 
century A.D., but we know from epigraphic evidence Ss wiem 
did start a regnal reckoning which was continued by 
Later on, it came to be known as the Saka era. 


š against 
3. Basham puts forward an interesting argument ag 
the date 


: r—a 
144 A.D. He argues that the title Kaisar ee Ara 
tle) attached with the name of i xum f e ofthe 
n of the year 419 shows clearly that the sies SOUL 
mperor must have been very strong at Li pei Kusana 
at that time; the title was never after used in India by the et by 
kings. [t may, therefore, be safely inferred that it was Kanz 
Kaniska at the time of some great Roman victory ONEK d the 
Soon after which the Roman power in the East declined p 
fame of the Roman emperor grew weaker at the Kusana as it 
The date 144 A.D. cannot be accepted for this purpose, elen 
Would mean that the title was assumed during the inactive r 


H 32 
of Commodus, the successor of Marcus Aurelius. 


Ghirshman explains t 
Suggests that the inscripti 
that the era in which 
himself was dead a 
accepted 
take the 


Roman ti 
inscriptio 
Roman e 


he Ara inscription in a strange way; a 
on refers to Kaniska merely to weer 
it was dated was founded by him and that e 
t that time. But this hypothesis cannot ld 
onor of the inscription shou š 
ad king full imperial titles with a 


ruling king.34 There is 
tion was Kaniska J135 
the Kusana empire in t 


no doubt that 
who was rulin 
he year 41, cor 
4. According to Konow 
Century A.D. which satisfies 
Zeda inscription of th 
61 is Kaliy 


£ 
8 in the north-western parts o 
responding to 119 A.D. 

> the ont 


Y set of years in the 2nd 
th 
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FOOT-NOTES 


Ghirshman’s theory placing the date of Kaniska’s accession 
the throne at 144 A.D. is mentioned in the book on pp. viii, 
and 63, and is rejected for the reasons given on pp. 63-65. 

IG, p. 261. 

BG, p. 107. 

BG, p. 107. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

San-kuo Chih (Section Wei Chih, Chap. III, p. 3), vide BG, 
p. 100 ; CH M, iii, 1957, p. 701; SP, p. 318. 

BG, pp. 100-101. CHM, iii, 1957, p. 700. 

Ardashir ruled over Persia from A.D. 226 to 241. 

BG, pp. 100-101. CHM, iii, 1957, pp. 700-701. 

BG, p. 107. 

BG, p. 107. CHM, iii, 1957, pp. 709-10. 

Shapur I was the son of Ardashir and ruled over Persia from 
A.D. 241 to 272. 


PK, pp. 97, 102, 108. CHM, iii, 1957, pp. 710-12. 


IG, p. 292. 


Schlumberger thinks that Surkh Kotal was destroyed during 
the reign of Huviska by Ardashir I, as no coins of Vasudeva 
have been found there. (JA, 1952, pp. 433 ff. Ibid., 1954, 
pp. 173-77. CHM, iii, 1957, pp. 700-701). 

Marshall also carried out archaeological explorations at Taxila. 
He attributes the decline of the Kusana empire to the con- 
quests of Ardashir I: “Possibly it was this invasion of 
Ardashir’s that caused the hurried burial of the many hoards 
of Vasudeva’s coins that have been unearthed in Buddhist 
monasteries of the third century at Taxila and elsewhere” —GT, 


Vol. I, p. 73. 
BG, pp. 86, 99-101, 163. CHM, iii, 
He distinguishes the coins of Vàsudev 
Vasudeva II or III. 


1957, pp. 698-99, 707-10. 
a 1 from those of 
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16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31; 
32. 


The Early Kusanas 
CHM, iii, 1957, pp. 708-709, 
IG, p. 262. 
See pp. 77-82. 
GT, Vol. I, p. 73. 
JA, 1954, pp. 173-77. 
See p. 107. 
CCIM, pp. 87-88 LIS, pp, 23 
BG, p. 164. 
See pp. 277-278, 
See p. 42, 


The Junagarh inscription records t 
lake which had be 
to 150 A.D), Th 


-24. SSLK, pp. 39-48. 


he repair of. the Sudarshan 
en damaged in the year 72 (corresponding 
* repairs did not take a long time to be 
; Pp. 188-90. £7, Vol. VIII, p. 42f. 

JRAS, 1939, p. 239. 

JRAS, 1939, p. 229, 

CHM, iii, 1957, p. 714, f.n. iii. 

The victories recorded in the Junagarh inscription were for 
the Self-aggrandisem 


ent and glorification of the Mahàksatrapa 
l 


only; there is absolutely no Teference to the Kusana king 


in that inscription. 
See pp.260-6]. 


During the second 


great wars against 
under Trajan from 113 to 117, the second 
under Marcus Aureli 


is too late for Our p 
resulting in 
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33. 
34. 
85. 
36. 


was less spectacular, but was more durable in its results, 
since it led to the annexation of N.W. Mesopotamia. The 
most suitable date for the assumption of the title is A.D. 119, 
as it might be safely inferred that Kaniska adopted the title 
at the time of Trajan's triumphs, but abandoned it during 
the reign of Hadrian. The year 128 for the accession of 
Kaniska is less probable, as the second campaign was 
neither so great nor so temporary as that of Trajan. 


BG, pp. 101-102. 

BSOAS, XX, 1957, pp. 79-80. 

See pp. 154-159. 

The other dates which are given for this purpose are 79 A.D., 
117 A.D. and 134 A.D. See pp. 87, 74. The date 
128-29 A.D, is discussed in details on pp. 63-65 The date 79 
A.D. is accepted for the reasons given on pp. 71-77. 


APPENDIX III 


GHIRSHMAN'S ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
BEGRAM A 
Ghirshman gives an interesting account of the bel 
“carried out at Begrám which wasa flourishing city during the son 
of the Early Kusana rulers. He describes the architectural ow 
and objects of the Period of Kaniska’s dynasty. He Med 
archaeoiogical ey Port his theory that Kaniska ascen I 

the throne in 144 A.D. He asserts that the empire of Vasudeva 


an king, Shapur I, who destroyed the 
city of Bagram between A.D 


Up to the year 98 of the Kaniş 
in 144 A.D.3 


£0 conclusively against his theory. 


The Kusana aristocrats 

; the Kusana empire had become 

account of the extensive trade Carried on with foreign 
lance of trade with Rome.” 

at work at Begrām; China was 

Tepresented by lacquer works, Graeco-Roman art found an expres" 

i » in particular, painted glasses, statuettes in 


: ins 
n plaster; and the architectura] remain 
Xercised by Alexandria.’ 


FOOT-NOTES 
h 
2. 


BG, pp. 153-54, 
BG, pp. 26-30, 54-69. 
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SOR COON 


See Appendix II. 

According to Ghirshman, the excavations at Begràm, “the 
capital of the Kusdna Kingdom", led to the identification of 
three strata ; the second layer belonged to the period of 
Kaniska. Iluviska and Vasudeva I, and was abandoned as a 
result of destruction caused by a fire during the rule of 
Vasudeva I. After a short break, a new city of a different plan 
(third layer) sprang up and the rulers belonged to the later 
Kusána dynasty. (CHM, iii, 1957, pp. 698.99). Ghirshman 
found 59 coins of Hermaios and Kujula Kadphises, 26 of 
Wema Kadphises, 29 of Soter Megas, 44 of Kaniska, 59 of 
Huviska and 8 of Vasudeva. (BG, pp. 85 ff ). 


See Appendix II. 

BG, p. 180. Their carvings e hibit many scenes of surpassing 
beauty which is portrayed according to the ancient Indian 
ideals, displaying intimate erotic charm without the least 
vulgarity. Their exquisite beauty and perfect workmanship 
have won appreciation of [many art critics. (See p. 177.) 


Hackin also compares the art depicted at Begràm with 
that of Mathura, and finds a remarkable resemblance in them: 

(i) The motif of the vyalaka (lion) doing the work of a 
bracket is found on the backs of seats and in the representa- 
tion of the torana (gates). 


(ii) The torana having three architraves of the classical 
type appears to be loaded with decoration covering not only 
the three architraves but also interstitial zones ; dwarfs, 
kinnaras and tortoises. 

(iii) The ornamentation of the architraves—lotus, flowers 
and leaves of Ashoka quatrefoils is tinged with classicism. 

` (iy) The elephants and the ‘makaras’ arranged in the 
compartments included between the double bands compare 
with the capitals at Mathura. (v) The standing lion serves 
as a link between the upper and the lower parts of the capital. 
(JUPHS, Vol. XIII, 1940, pp. 1-7). 

BG, pp. 26-40. 

Ibid., pp. 153-54. 

JUPHS, Vol. XIII, 1940, p. 6. 
BG, p. 153. 
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THE SURKH KOTAL INSCRIPTION 
The Delegation Archeoiogique Francaise en Afghanistan 


(ii) additions made to it and its destruction by fire, and 
(iii) its modest Tevival, Burg 
He found fourteen coins of the Kusana kings on Ep gocen 


Site—seven of Kaniska, two of Huviska and the rest were not 
identified 2 


1 desrepair and abandoned. 
The repair was carried out by the Official, Nokonzoko, the lord of 


lacking. It implied that he built an aqueduct in the year 31 ; the 
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the inscription was different from that used in the inscriptions 
issued during the period of Kaniska and his successors.” But he was 
not justified in his views. There is no doubt that Kaniska I did not 
rule beyond the year 235 and that Kaniska and his successors used 
the era started by him.® Henning considers that the inscription was 
not issued during the reign of Kaniska, but that it Was issued 
during the period of Huviska.? He attributes the foundation of 
the Sanctuary to Kaniska and Places its restoration in the early 
Part of Huviska's reign.” But the mention of the name of the king 
Kaniska with his titles BADOSHAO and MAEZOMO correspon- 
ding to Kaiser and the observation that Nokonzoko was loyal to 
the Emperor and most devoted to him shows that Kaniska must 
have been ruling at the time when Nokonzoko carried out the work 
of repairs in the year 31.? Tn other words, the king can be easily 
identified with Kaniska II who succeeded to the north-western 


Parts of the empire during the year 28-29 and continued to rule 
there till the year 41.13 


FOOT-NOTES 


- 


Surkh Kotal lies €n route from Kabul to Mazar-i-Sharif. 
( BSOAS, 1956, p. 366 n. ), 


JA, 1954, pp. 175-79. 
See Appendix II. 

See Appendix II. 
The Director of 
Afghanistan (D. Schl 
kind enough 
tion in 1959 
University. 


D + Wb 


the French Archaeological Mission in 
umberger) and its Secretary (A.Hilmi) were 
to tend me a copy of the photograph of the inscrip- 
just before the submission of my Thesis to the 
I was able to decipher the title given to Kaniska 
in the inscription see p. 258. The inscription was 
published in JA, CCXLVI, 4, 1958, pp. 345-440 by M. Andre 
Maricq. (The issue of the journal did not reach India before 
the submission of the Thesis). W.B. Hennings wrote an article 
about it in BSOAS, XXIII, 1960, pp. 47-55. 


BSOAS, 1960, pp. 47-55. 


JA, 1958, pp. 384 ff. 
See pp. 154-159. 

See pp. 245 ff. 
BSOAS, 1960, p. 48. 
Ibid., p. 55. 

See p. 258, 

See pp. 155.59, 


See photograph. 
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RECENT EXCAVATIONS RELATING TO THE EARLY 
KUSANA PERIOD IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The excavations carried out in Termez? and its outskirts and 
in Khorezm,? Tali-Barzou,í Kobadian (Kafirnigana) and Qala-i- 
Mir* in recent years have revealed many objects of the Early 
Kusána period from those localities? They bear an eloquent 
testimony to the fact that the Early Kusina empire and the 
Buddhist religion which Kaniska patronised spread in large tracts 
of Central Asia such as Tadjikistan and Ujbzkistan as far as the 
Aral Sea, But they have not so far given any conclusive evidence 
Tegarding the exact date of the Kusi na rulers. 


Coins of Vasudeva I have been discovered at Airtam-Termez? 
and Khorezm.2 Remains of the Early Kusana period have been 
Unearthed in Kobadian DNA 


_A stone frieze which adorned the outer walls of a building, 
Possibly a Buddhist temple, has been found at Airtam, situated on 
the Tight bank of the Amu Darya, 18 kilometres north of Termez. 

ther fragments which have bsan unearthed include half figures of 
Youths and girls—musicians and garland bearers depicted on the 
Tleze between acanthus leaves. They show elements of Indian 
and Greek art, but have a style of their own 11 


At Kara-Tepe, in the outskirts of Termez, remains of an 
ancient Buddhist monastery consisting of a large number of caves 
ave been found. Another cave-type monastery has been dis- 
Covered at Jenghiz-Tepe.!? 


In Khorezm, the Kusánas built fortresses to keep a watch over 

their northern border; one of them, Gyaur Kala, was on the right 

ank of the Amu Darya. It had a big square hall with painting 

9n walls. Each wallhad a niche in the middle. The ceiling was 

Supported by columns with profiled stone bases. A clay sculpture 

Of a man’s head has been discovered; tùs head is shown as wearing 
a Scythian peaked hat.!? 
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The ruins of the rural settlements reveal that they Se 
big unfortified estates, each of which had a large nie lä 
surrounded by alow brick wall; the fortresses an watch-towers 
guarding those settlements were situated separately. 


Toprak-kala was one of the best fortified towns of Khorezm.15 


The ruins of another Buddhist monastery of between the 
Ist and the 3rd centuries A.D. have recently been discovered by 
the Soviet archaeologists under the leadership of Dr. V. A. Shishkin 
near the old site of Termez, Fragments of vessels and of painted 


alabaster statues, inscriptions, coins, lanterns and parts of a stone 
relief have been found in it.15 


A gallery of Tepresentatives of the royal family of the first 
Kusana principality has been found in the ruins ofa palace in 
Khalchayan in the valley of the Surhan Darya (U.S.S.R.). The 
sculpture, according to Pugachenkova, is extremely realistic and 
inspired, and features a Whole gallery of personalities with their 
own characters and feelings. The clay-statues from Khalchayan 
castle and gypsum statues from Dalverzin sanctuary are of gre 
artistic value 19 

In Northern Bactria, fo 


. cavated 
ur large burial sites were ex 
in Tulkhar, Aruktaus, 


Kot Kum, in the Bishkent valley og 
sight on the right bank of the a 
- Over 500 Kurgans were investiga is 
Objects of clothing and ornaments ben 
tamics and the coins which were discovere 


vaded Bactria in the 2nd century B.C. 
A large number Of burial sites have been discovered in the 
Bokhara Oasis, 


There is some Controversy among scholars over the Northern 
borders of the Kusàna empire under the Early Kusana rulers. 
There is no doubt that the Kusanas exercised complete control over 
Bactria south of the Amu Darya, as this area is noted for an 
extreme abundance of Kusüna coins of all categories. The 
Kusana sway over the territories 


North of the Amu Darya can be 
inferred from the following facts :— 


E, ——— ———— 
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a countermark in the form of the tamga of the local Khorezmian 
rulers. 1 i 

2. There is a phonetic similarity between the name Kusana 
on the one hand and the names of Kasan or Kesh in Fergana and 
Kushani in the Zeravshan Valley on the other hand. 

3. The Gandhāra style of the monumental sculpture of 
Toprak-kala. 

4. Presence of Buddhist motifs in some Khorezmian terra- 
cotta figurines. 

The Soghdian region, however, continued to enjoy an almost 
independent status, as is evidenced from the freedom which they 
enjoyed in coining their own money.?? 

Recent archaeological discoveries have shown that many 
artistic schools which combined in them the best achievements of 
ancient culture with the elements of local artistic traditions flou- 
rished in the Kusána period. The Soviet scholars have unearthed 
remarkable master-pieces of art’ of the local schools of Central 
Asia which came into being and flourished in the Kusana period. 


The famous stone reliefs of Airtam, the clay sculpture of the small 


an and the monuments found at Oi-Khanum in 


palace at Khalchay 
n are fine 


North Afghanistan and Dalverzin Tepe in Uzbekista 
sina art; its traditions greatly influenced the 


specimens of the Ku 
Afghanistan, 


development of the peoples of India, Central Asia, 


Pakistan and other countries.” 
t advance in agriculture and irrigation 
in Central Asia during the Kusana period. In Bishkent Valley, 
a large canal was dug which gave life to an oasis with three new 
settlements. An attempt was made to irrigate the northern part of 
the valley with a 3 kilometre long underground canal-kyariz. 
Agricultural population settled in the heart of mountainous regions 
of Central Tadjikistan. In the Kusana stratum on the Tali-Barzu 
site close to Samarkand, for the first time, an iron plough-share 
was found, Khorezmian excavations ish evidence that canal 


furni 
system was improved in Kusana times.22 
The standards of town life in Khorezm, Soghd and M 
Bactria were quite high. Numerous towns which sprang SECH, 
thick walls with rectangular towers and a regular SE i 
lay-out. Crafts and trade flourished; as can be inferred iro 


There was a significan 
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findings of hard-ware and earthen-ware shops and from the high 
i d y p 
quality of pottery, metal articles and jewellery.?: 


FOOT-NOTES 


l. A detailed account of the archaeological discoveries and culture 

E of Central Asia in the Kusana period has recently been 
published in *'Kusána Studies in U.S.S.R" Indian Studies, 
Past and Present, Calcutta, 1970, 


2. Termez (ancient Tarmita) is situated in South Uzbekistan 


ank of the Oxus; it was an important 
commercial centre. (GBI, pp. 118-19, 525), 


Khorezm is situated in Uzbekistan (U.S.S.R.). 
Modern Samarqand in Uzbekistan. 
It is situated in South Tadjikistan (U.S.S.R.). 
It is situated in South Tadjikistan. 

Personal Letter dated the 
Pikulin, Deputy Director, 


= = = w 


22nd August, 1962 from ue 
Institute of Oriental Sm 
Tashkent. KSI, Vol. VIII, 1940, pp. 113-14. Sep, Vol. 
XXII, 1955, pp. 72, 87, DK, 1948, pp. 165, 177, VDI, 1938, 
pp. 127-28. GTG, Vol. IL. 1940, 


p. 95 f. MIAS, No, 37, 1953, 
PP. 253-301. AM, pp. 268-70, 278.79, 
8. KSIL. Vol. VIII, 1940, pp. 113.114, 


9. DK,p. 119. 
10. CHM, p. 708. 


ll. AM, p. 279, KSIU, pp. 73-74. 

AM, pp. 279-80. KSIU, PP. 77-80, 

A Kaniska coin w 
walls of the Buddhist co 
coins were designated a 
coins of Kadphises I and II were unearthed at Dalverzin 
Tepe in Uzbekistan (Ks7y P. 81), Coins of Kadphises 1, 
Kaniska and Huviska i 


north of Termez, and two hundred 
coins were found at the 
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structures (Buddhist on Kara-Tepe in old Termez and non- 
Buddhist in Surkh Kotal in Afghanistan) of one and the 
same lay-out—a closed sanctuary with three orfour proces- 
sional corridors (KS/U, p. 44). 

AM, pp. 268-69. 

Ibid., p. 269. 


Ibid., p. 270. 
Personal letter dated 22nd August, 1962, from Dr. Pikulin, 


Deputy Director, Institute of Oriental Studies, Tashkent. 
G.A. Pugachenkova—Kusana Art in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries in Northern Bactria; KSIU, pp. 177-78. 

A.M. Mandelshtam—Archaeological Data on the Origin and 
Early History of the Kusans; KSIU, pp. 165-66. 

KSIU, pp. 183-85. . 
M.E. Masson— Towards the Problem of the Northern Borders 
of the State of the “Great Kusáns"—KSIU, pp. 167-68. 

G.M. Bongard-Levin— Foreword in KSIU, p. ii. 

G.M. Bongard-Levin, B.Y. Stavisky—Central Asia in the 
Kusan Period, KSIU, p. 43. 

Ibid., KSIU, p. 44. 
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Dharmaraksha—Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, translation into Chinese 
of A$vaghosa's Buddhacharita 


; translated into English by Samuel 
Beal, Oxford, 1883. z: 


Ašvaghosa was the s 
Was translated into 
The Chinese version c 


piritual counsellor of Kaniska ; his work 
Chinese in the middle of the 3rd century A.D. 
onsists of 28 cantos, 
Fa-hien—Fo-kuo-ki, translated (i) by Samuel Beal in the 
"Travels of Fa-Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims", London, 
1869, and in the “Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I 
Boston, 1885 ; and 


(ii) by James Legge in “A Record of the Buddhist Kingdoms”? 
Oxford, 1886. 


Fa-hien was a Chinese pilgrim who stayed in India from A.D- 
399-413. He records interesting stories about Kaniska’s tope (relic 
tower) and Buddha’s alms bowl which Kaniska had brought from 
tali ieved in Miracles, and much of what he has 


the tower and the bowl 
Fan-Ye—Heou Han Chou (History of th 
translated by E. Chavannes in Toung Pao, 
VIII, pp. 149-234. Extracts tendered into En 
in IA, 1903, p. 417, 


€ Later Han Dynasty), 
Serie II, 1907, tome 
glish by W.R. Philipps 


g-Tsi-yu-ki (Records of the Western 
Lands of the Great Tang Period), translated by Thomas Watters in 


the “On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India”, London, 1905, and by 
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Samuel Beal in the *Buddhist Records of the Western World", 
London, 1906. 

Hieun Tsang was a Chinese pilgrim whose travels in India 
extended from A.D. 629 to 645. He distinguishes between the 
common four-fold division of the seasons and the three-fold one 
used by the Buddhists. The latter system of dividing the year into 
a hot season (Grisma) followed by a rainy season (Varsà) and a 
cold season (Hemanta) was followed in the inscriptions of the 
Kusana period. He gives a good account of the Buddhist Council 
summoned by Kaniska, but mixes facts with fantasy. He also relates 
the story of the introduction of peaches and pears in India by a 
Chinese hostage at Kaniska's court. 

Hwui Li—The Life of Hiuen Tsiang, translated by Samuel 
Beal, London, 1911. 

Hwui Li's work is a supplement to the Hsi-yu-ki. He gives a 
good account of the Buddhist Council summoned by Kaniska. 

I-tsing—A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practised in 
India and the Malay Archipelago, translated by J. Takakusu, 
Oxford, 1896. 

I-tsing was a Chinese pilgrim who visited India and the Malay 
Archipelago (A.D. 671-95) He gives interesting details about 
Buddhist customs and practices in India. 

Ki-kia-ye a:d Tan-iao—Fou-fa-tsang-in-iuen-king, or Fou-fa- 
tsang-in-iuen-tchoen, Nanjio, 1340, translation of Sri-dharma- 
Pitaka-nidana-sütra in 472 A.D., extracts rendered into English 
from Sylvain Levi's French translation (JA, July-December, 1896) 
by W.R. Philipps in 7A, 1903, pp. 387-88. 

The date of the original work is not known. 
legends about Kaniska's conquest of Hoa-chen (Pataliputra) and 
Ngan-si (Parthia), his pilgrimage to Kipin to see the Buddhist 
Scholar, Dharmamitra, his relations with the physician, Charaka, 
his plans for conquering the northern region and his death. The 
book is, however, full of incredible stories such as the transformation 
9f a ball of clay into a statue of the Buddha at the prayer of 
Kaniska, and the births of the king as a many-headed fish for his 
cruel deeds. 


Ki-kia-ye ` and Tan-iao—Tsa- 
translation of Sarhyukta-ratna-pitaka in 472 A.D., extracts ren 


It contains 


pao-tsang-king, Nanjio, 1329, 
dered 
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into English from Sylvain Levi's French ems wë 
December, 1896) by W.R. Philipps in TA, 1903, pp. , «d LPS 

The date of the original work is not known. It re SE 
about Kaniska's intimate friends, his expedition to ue RENE 
(Bolor) mountains and his pilgrimage to Kipin to see th 
saint, Ki-ye-to. ' 

Kumarajiva—Ta-tcho 
tion of Sitralarnkara-é 
English from Sylvain Le 
1896) by W.R. Philip 


ang-ien-king-lun, Nanjio, 1182, ingen 
astra about 405 A.D., extracts rendered in 
vi's French translation (JA, July-December, 

PS in JA, 1903, pp. 384-86. The Kies? 
ascribe Sutralamkara-gastra to Ašvaghosa ; but from the fragments 
of its original Sanskrit text with the title Kalpanamanditika ds 
Covered at Turfan, it is obvious that its real author was Kumaralata, 
probably a junior contemporary of ASvaghosa. It describes Kaniska's 
Conquest of Toung-Tien-chou (East India) and his love fur 
Buddhism, The author reveals his belief in miracles and his 
dislike of Jainism. 


Li-Tao-Yuan—Shuj ching-chu, quoted in the Marie 
India according to the Shui-ching-chu”, edited by L. Peter 
Rome, 1959, 


Li Tao-yuan Wrot 
A.D Itisa comm 
ally attributed to 


€ his work at the b 


eginning of the 6th century 
entary on the Shui-Chj 


Three Kingdoms (A.D. 


Ma-bwan-lin—Wen-hsien-t 
by A.Remusat, Paris, 1829. 

It was written in the 
ces about the Yue-chi mad 


ung-kao (Encyclopaedia), translated 


13th century, but contains many referen- 
e by early writers. 

Pan-ku—Tsien H 
translated by H.H. Dubs 


Y of the First Han Dynasty) 
A. Wylie in the 


* 1938. Extracts translated by 


Britain and Ireland, Vol .X> 
2, pp. 83-115, 


f 
ern Regions" in the Journal o 
al Institute of Great 
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It covers the period from 206 B.C. to 24 A.D. It was complet- 
ed by Pan-ku’s sister after his death which occurred in 92 A.D. It 
contains valuable material for the early history of the Yue-chi and 
the origin of the Kusanas. 

Paramartha—The Life of Vasubandhu, translated by J. Taka- 
kusu, P.T.S. edition, 1904. 

Paramartha (A.D. 499-569) went to China to teach the gospel 
of the Buddha. He translated many Buddhist treatises into Chinese. 
His “Life of | Vasubandhu" describes the part played by 
A$vashosa in the redaction of commentaries drafted by the 
Buddhist Council summoned by Katayaniputra. 

Ssu-ma-chien—Sse-ki (Historical Records), extracts translated 
by J. Marquart in Erānśahr, Berlin. 1901, pp. 201ff and by 
F.W.K. Muller in SBAW, 1918, pp. 566ff. 

: Tt was completed before 91 B.C.. and co 
tion about the early history of the Yue-chi 
Chang-kien (129 B.C.). 

Sung-Yun—Private Records, tra 
ihe *History of the Temples of L 

Travels of Fa-hian and Sung-yun, 
1869, 

Sung-yun was 
Gandhara (A.D. 518-22). He narrates a legend ab 
tion of Kaniska's tope. 

X Yu-Houen—Wei-lio, A.D. 227-39, transl 
in Toung Pao, Serie II, tome VI, 1905, pp. 519f. 

It contains some references about the Yue-chi. 


ntains useful informa- 
based on the report of 


nslated from the 5th section of 
o-yang" by Samuel Beal in the 
Buddhist Pilgrims", London, 


a Chinese traveller who visited Udyána and 
out the construc- 


ated by E. Chavannes 


(B) GREEK 
i Aelian, C.—‘‘On the Peculiarities 0 
ated by McCrindle in AICL, pp. 136-49. 
. Aelian flourished in the middle ofthe 2nd century A.D. He 
gives an interesting account of many animals of India, but some 
Of his descriptions are unreliable, ég he talks of one-horned 
horses and asses (Bk. TIT, C. xli) and of gold-digging ants (Bk. 
IU, C. iv). He quotes many writers who had accompanied Alexander 


inh; He 

his expedition to India. 

the < Ammianus Marcellinus—History, 
*th century A.D. ; extracts transl 


f Animals", extracts trans- 
D 


written about the middle of 
ated in AIP, pP- 323-29. 
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i i ical 
Ammianus Marcellinus gives an interesting geographic. 
account of Central Asia. 


Apollonius—“Life of Apollonius of |Tyana", wu s 
Philostratos in about 215-218 A.D. from the Note-book of a o 
Apollonius's fellow traveller ; translated by O.D.B. Priaulx in 
"Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyana’’, London, 1873. 

Apollonius is said to have visited India in the middle of the 
first century A.D. He was 
Tecord of his sayings and do 
Which was utilized 
The work contain 


Which it presents of Taxila ha 
details. It a] 
Stitions. There is no doubt that A 
Taxila, and Philostratos h 
panion, Damis, but his notes are coloured by hearsay stories and 
tales taken from Greek writ 


Bardesanes—Indian Gymnosophists, 


in the 2nd century A.D. His remarks about India are preserved, 
by Porphyry (A.D. 233-305) in his treatise “On Abstinence from 
Animal Food” and translated in AICL, pp. 167-71. 

Bardesanes gives interesting Farticulars about the Buddhist 
and Brahman ascetics. 


Dion Cassi 


H y 
Bardesanes flourished 


us—History of Rome, extracts about India trans- 
lated in AICL, pp. 212-13, 
Dion Cassi 


us was born about 155 A.D. His History embraces 
the period up to 299 A.D. 


Dion Chrysostom—Orations, extracts about India translated in 
AICL, pp. 174-77. 


Dion Chrysostom died about 17 
India and its inhabitants, but his orati 
and sometimes unreliable 
describes some 


(XXXV, 434), 


7 A.D. He is full of praise Se) 
ons contain many Mi pr 
Scenes, e.g. 


e il 
s flowing with wines, honey. and ae 


-i 
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Isidore of Charax—Mansiones Parthicae Geographi Graeci 
Minores, edited and translated by W. H. Schoff in the ‘‘Parthian 
Stations of Isidore of Charax", Philadelphia, 1914. 

Isidore of Charax wrote his account towards the close of the- 
first century B.C. He supplies valuable information about the 
overland trade-route from Antioch to the borders of India. 

—Periplus Maris Erythraei—(The Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea), written towards the close of the Ist century A.D. translated 
by W. H. Schoff, Calcutta, 1912. 

The author of the Periplus whose name is not known was an 
Egyptian Greek merchant who made a voyage to India. He gives- 
valuable information about India’s sea trade with foreign countries, 
its important imports and exports and the 
by sailors. 

Pliny—Naturalis Historia, 
AICL, pp. 102-135. 

d Pliny dedicated his work to Titus in 77 A.D. It is divided 
into thirty-seven books, the sixth of which contains an account of 
the geography of India, based mainly on the Indika of Megas- 
thenes, He gives a description of the plants, animals and mineral 


Tesources of India. 
» translated by J. W. 


Ptolemy—“An Outline of Geography”, i 
McCrindle in the “Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy", Bombay,- 


1885. McCrindle's work edited by S. Majumdar, Calcutta, 1927. 


Ptolemy flourished in the middle of the 2nd century A.D. in 
Alexandria. His book is very valuable for providing us with a. 
description of the ancient trade-routes and for giving us the 
names of ancient cities, rivers and countries. He made the work 
Si Marinos of Tyre the basis of his treatise, and got information’ 
directly from Indian sources rather than from reports of travellers: 
pad traders who had visited the count But his account ier 
Aid with chartographic details, some o proven 
© inaccurate, 


Strabo —Geography, extracts abou 


difficulties experienced 


extracts. about India translated in 


ry. 
f which have now 


t India translated in AICL, 


PP. 6-101. 
ñ > g 
gr Strabo completed his work in about keut He: 
at t SH :nalions led him asla E ; 
Traveller ; his peregrinall f India. 


Motes many Greek writers in his account o 


, 
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(C) ARAB I -C 
Alberüni—Tahkik-i-Hind, translated by E.C. Sacha 

Alberüni": 


(D) TIBETAN 


iller, 
Bu-ston—History of Buddhism, translated by Obermi 
Vols. 7 and II, 1931.32. 


5 III. 
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